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PREFACE. 


The  present  is  a  reprint  of  the  former  volume, 
which  bore  for  tide,  **  The  Veterinary  Surgeon,*' 
with  the  necessary  improvements,  and  such  addi- 
tions as  the  lapse  of  nearly  two  years  of  rigid  devo- 
tion to  the  subject  would  produce,  as  naturally  as 
the  grass  grows.  But  a  slight  alteration  being 
deemed  proper  in  a  commercial  point  of  view,  the 
reader  will  discover  the  reasqns  in  a  nol^,  which 
was  appended  to  the  Preface  to  that  Original  Edi- 
tion * ;  as  he  will  also  in  another  circumstance  of  an 
adverse  nature,  now  pacified^  and  therefore  of  no 
further  consequence  to  the  public,  unless,  indeed, 
to  the  curious  part  of  it,  who  will  find,  on  perusing 
the  last  leaf  of  the  Grooms*  Oracle^  that  my  coad- 
jutor and  self  experienced  some  unfairness  in  a  cer- 
tain quarter,  now  no  more  ! 

Whatever  person  would  consult  these  pages  with 
the  requisite  profit,  should  previously  read  the^^ 
book  with  care ;  for  in  it  he  will  find  laid  down  the 

*  I  dicn  said,  at  page  xiv.  '*  tbe  volume  hai  been  a  long  time  at 
pieu,  and  in  October  last  year  wai  fully  announced  by  advertise- 
menti  The  author  ooold  not  therefore  satit&ctorily  aoeount  why  Aw 
^tie  was  adopted  by  another  in  the  month  of  April  of  the  present 
year,"  (1827.)  The  entire  iSulare  of  l^at  attempt,  however,  forms 
one  more  of  those  punful  monitions  people  derive  ftom  expciiencc. 
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principles  upon  which  all  the  subsequent  details 
are  founded^  how  the  process  of  nature  is  carried 
on  in  healthy  and  the  cure  is  to  be  effected  in  every 
species  of  derangement,  by  restoring  the  due  per- 
formance of  those  functions.  Indeed,  he  should 
study  it  hard,  if  he  wcfuld  become  proficient  in 
*^  the  Art  of  Farriery,"  and  not  rely  implicitly  upon 
other  people's  prescriptions  for  the  cure  of  any  al- 
leged disorder,  which  have  been  composed  for  the 
most  part  without  any  such  preparation.  From 
this  neglect,  also,  symptoms  of  one  disorder  are 
confounded  with  those  of  another,  when  the  pro- 
posed remedies  cannot  possibly  effect  the  cure;  and 
the  anomalies  and  changes  that  occur  in  the  course 
of  every  attack  are  not  watched  and  noted  with  suf- 
ficif  nt  care. 

If  he  is  embued  with  the  proper  thirst  after 
knowledgCy  be  his  station  in  life  about  the  horse 
what  it  may,  the  student  had  best  to  comply  with  the 
advice  strenuously  urged  at  the  very  outset,  to  ex- 
amine the  internal  parts  of  dead  horses,  as  often  as 
opportunity  presents  itself,  which  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  large  towns  and  hunts  is  frequent  enough. 
For  this  is  the  manner  in  which  I  was  myself 
mainly  instructed ;  as  well  as  by  noting  down  what- 
ever then  appears  worthy  of  observation,  connected 
with  the  previous  disease  of  the  deceased  stdyect. 
To  pave  the  way  for  more  erudite  studies,  I  have 
in  this  edition  devoted  a  dozen  pages  o^  Introduc- 
tion to  the  Study  of  Horse  Anatomy;  quite  ele- 
mentary, and  very  slight,  it  is  most  true,  but  I  trust 
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they  will  be  read  without  occasioning  trouble,  if 
not  with  interest. 

Such  was  my  manner  of  proceeding  from  early 
youth,  with  daily  practice  of  Farriery  going  on, 
for  several  years,  until  at  length,  in  1803,  I  be- 
came an  author,  or  rather  a  translator  of  La 
Fosse's  Manuel  d*Hippiatrique.  This  was  done 
at  the  request  of  ilir.  Badcock^  of  Paternoster  Row, 
with  whom  I  since  then  entered  into  close  intimacy, 
as  my  late  fiither  had  already  done*  ISut  I  shall 
pass  no  compUments  with  a  man  who  uses  none 
himself,  nor  acknowledge  the  helps  I  have  derived 
from  his  advice  and  his  pen,  further  than  appeared 
in  the  Pre&ce  to  my  first  edition,  at  page  ix. 

At  that  time  we  belonged  to  the  old  school^  or 
rather  no  school ;  but  notwithstanding  this,  my  re- 
vered parent  sustained  a.  high  character  for  success- 
fill  practice,  and  I  filled  up  the  chasm  by  tolerably 
severe  study,  and  gave  the  result  occasionally  to  the 
sporting  periodicals,  as  Weekly  Dispatch^  iS^xniing 
Magassines,  Annals  of  Sporting y  and  other  works 
of  the  like  tendency*  Of  my  father's  proficiency 
something  is  already  before  the  pubUc ;  and  my  own 
opinion  of  it  may  be  seen  in  the  Grooms'  Oracle, 
page  105,  edit  first.  And  with  such  examples 
before  us  as  those  of  C.  Celsus,  of  Sir  John  Sin- 
clair, and  the  small  means  originally  brought  to  the 
task  by  Hunter,  let  no  one  hereafter,  with  the  re- 
quisite love  for  the  study,  shrink  from  investigating 
the  subject  we  consent  to  call  The  Curative  Art. 

The  reputation  of  our  name  induced  t/ie  book- 
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seller  just  named  to  ask  my  fiithor's  opinion,  and 
mine  among  others,  of  a  certain  manuscript  he  held 
in  his  handj  which  upon  inspection  turned  out  to 
be  a  treatise  on  the  rationale  of  horae*medicine, 
with  very  plain  directions  for  ascertaining  the  true 
symptoms  of  diseases  befiare  attempting  to  apply 
any  remedy,  however  estimable.  As  the  exposl* 
tions  of  the  writer  agreed  mainly  with  our  own 
ideas^  it  was  impossible  to  withhold  approbation* 
Finally,  Mr.  Badcock  also  consulted  with  W.  & 
JRickword,  of  Moor-lane,  and  other  veterinary  sur« 
geons  of  the  college ^  and  resolved  upon  the  spirited 
publication  of  his  new  purchase ;  notwithstanding 
he  had  received  the  uncheering  disapproval  of 
BrcLcy  dark,  of  Smithfield,  who  gave  for  answer 
that  '^  no  one  could  learn  the  treatment  of  horses' 
diseases  from  printed  books."  Yet  has  Bracy  Clark 
since  then  printed  many  books.  The  great  success 
of  the  publication  alluded  to,  which  was  James 
White's  "  Compendium  of  the  Veterinary  Art,"  jus- 
tified our  opinion  of  its  merits,  and,  gratified  my 
vanity  at  the  early  share  I  took  in  its  promulgation, 
and  the  revision  of  many  passages  with  a  view  to 
sinq>lifying  the  terms  (in  particular) ;  in  which  com- 
mendable quality,  by  the  way,  Mr.  White  is  not 
deficient,  though,  in  other  respects,  a  lapse  or  two 
which  have  since  fallen  out,  come  under  notice  in 
the  course  of  the  following  pages.  No  man  can  be 
perfect :  how  few  among  us  know  every  thing  that 
pertains  to  themselves  */ 

*  The  edition  of  White's  C(mpendium  I  have  used  is  the  12tfa, 
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Even  now,  after  all  my  cafe  and  fCfiaion,  I  am 
not  certain  bat  I  may  be  found  similarly  trippings* 
to  have  ezpreaaed  myself  obscurely,  when  I  fimded 
my  lai^uage  most  completely  understandable  by 
the  meanest  eapadty ;  and  I  doubt  that  my  familiar 
style  may  frequently  appear  vulgar  to  more  polished 
eyes  and  ears  than  mine.  But  I  take  credit  for 
having  avoided  the  use  of  technical  {Arasesi  terms 
of  science  and  learned  dissertation,  as  well  as  the 
crime  of  over-refinement  with  which  I  have  re* 
baked  two  cotemporaries,  whose  laughable  subli« 
imuions  are  idealized  at  page  M5. 

Candour  and  ability  for  the  task  are  not  always 
found  combined  with  willingness,  even  among  our 
b»t  firiends,  to  amend  certain  slips  of  the  pen,  or 
to^  curtail  such  exuberances  as  the  more  animatirf 
writers  are  liable  to  fall  into;  and  I  am  free  to 
aver,  that  the  friendly  assistance  I  obtuned  in  this 
respect,  did  not  always  second  my  plain  meaning, 
nor  adequately  iulfil  my  wishes,  though  I  am  grate* 
M  for  these  and  every  act  of  kindness.  After  all 
my  care,  repetitions  have  crept  in,  and  owing  to 
the  length  of  time  occupied  in  the  composition,  or 
rather  die  manner  in  which  the  various  particles  of 
information  were  collected  together,  and  digested 
into  form,  great  variety  of  st^e  may  be  discovered, 
though  unity  of  purpose,  and  the  desire  to  in* 

(1820l)  Since  then  I  observe  that  some  one  htm  intermeddled  un- 
worthily with  that  author,  and  spoiled  his  meaning,  his  arrange- 
ment, and  his  simplidty.  The  second,  third,  and /otir^A  editions  of 
that  work  are  the  best  in  all  those  respects. 
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to  ^tudy  his  case  before  he  applies  the  remedy ^  I  at 
one  time  thought  of  adopting  the  method  of  X^a 
Fosse i  and  others,  who  have  thrown  their  prescrip- 
tions all  together,  and  referred  to  each  nmnerically ; 
but,  after  due  consideration^  I  adopted  the  middle 
course,  and  simply  avoided  repetition  in  this  re<- 
spect,  as  that  which  best  suited  with  my  views  of 
instruction.  In  some  caseSt^A^rem^c^  is  mentioned 
in  general  terms  only ;  for  example,  at  page  356, 
I  said,  '^  blistering  ointment  may  be  applied,'*  &c. 
The  reader  will  of  course,  in  this  and  all  similar 
cases,  consult  the  Index;  and  under  ^'  Blistering^*' 
he  will  find  himself  referred  to  page  219. 

Throughout  the  volume,  though  I  naturally 
evaded  all  controversy,  yet  in  a  few  instances  it 
seemed  necessary  to  advert  to  certain  existing  errors 
and  authorized  mistakes;  to  disabuse  the  public 
mind,  to  negative  the  mischiefs  these  were  calcu- 
lated to  spread  of  themselves,  and  to  assure  the 
reader  that  I  was  not  wholly  unmindful  of  the  dis- 
^  sonance  of  opinion  betwixt  the  authors  mentioned 
and  myself. 


* 


J.  H. 


Bridport-Place, 
My  4,  1829. 
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THE  ORGANS  AND  FUNCTIONS  OF  LIFE  DESCRIBEIT; 
WHEREIN  THE  ORIGIN  AND  SEATS  OF  VARIOUS 
DISEASES  IN  THE  HORSE  ARE  EXPLAINED,  WITH 
A  VIEW  TO  THEIR  CURE  OR  MITIGATION* 

Introduction. — Teachers  of  the  art — Duty  pf 
dissecting;  its  uses  and  advantages — Method 
of  study — Register  of  post-mortem  examina- 
tions ; — Application  hereof  to  medical  practice* 

Of  the  several  modes  of  teaching  die  Art  of  Far- 
riery, the  present  popular  style  and  manner  stands 
in  need  of  the  least  preamble  or  apology,  pierhaps, 
for  introducing  it  to  public  notice,  and  asking  for 
it  the  public  approbation  in  its  present  improved 
form.  The  earliest  consisted  in  certain  dissections 
of  the  Horse  by  human  doctors,  which  they  left  the 
generality  of  practitioners  to  study  as  best  they 
could,  with  very  httle  aid  in  discriminating  one  dis- 
ease from  another,  which  accounts  for  the  uncer- 
tainty of  their  best  medicines>doing  good.   Secondly^ 
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2      INTRODUCTION  :  TEACHERS  OF  THE  ART.  [bOOK  I. 

came  several  treatises  on  horse-medicine,  as  Gib- 
son.  Bracken,  Osmer^  Bartlet,  James  Clark,  all  well 
^vritten,  according  to  the  knowledge  of  the  times  in 
which  they  lived,  besides  many  more  that  deserve 
notice  only  to  be  execrated*.  Thirdly ,  we  had 
the  annual  Lecture-reading  and  Experiments  of  the 
Professors  at  Pancras,  long  time  much  decried, 
now  discontinued,  and  never  brought  within  gene- 
ral comprehension,  though  the  pupils  from  that 
seminary  have  published  a  cloud  of  Essays,  to  prove 
their  classical  learning.  Fourthly y  came  the  popular 

*  Nor  will  we  contribute  our  help  towards  giving  them  a  long  lived 
infamy,  further  than  to  quote  the  opinions  of  others  respecting  two  of 
the  most  noted,  viz.  TafUn,  (a  human-body  surgeon,  as  we  heard) 
and  CUiter,  a  most  ignorapt  druggist  in  a  borough-town  of  Nottingham- 
shire. Of  the  first  mentioned,  Richard  Lawrence  says,  in  his  quarto 
work  of  1812,  page  195.  "  Some  medicines  that  are  contained  in 
Taplin's  Treatise,  are  prescribed  with  so  little  judgment,  that  it  is  an 
even  chance  every  horse  that  is  compelled  to  take  them  dies  under 
the  operation."  Of  the  other,  we  read  in  Jon  Bee^s  Diotumary,  1824, 
under  the  word  **  Farrier"  (page  ^6,)  "  The  worst^written  treatise 
on  this  subject  now  extant  is  that  by  one  Clater ;  which  for  excessive 
ignorance  of  diseases,  and  utter  stultification  as  to  mixing  of  medicines, 
never  was  surpassed :  let  it  be  burnt  by  Jack  Ketch."  A  severe 
sentence,  truly,  but  scarcely  retributive  enough  for  the  ends  of  even- 
handed  justice.  JoJin  Lawrence  might  have  made  up  a  trio,  if  be  really 
had  attempted  to  be  useful  in  his  publications ;  but  John  chooses  to 
write  **  philosophical  treatises  on  horses,"  which  puzzle  the  very 
few  readers  he  may  induce  to  purchase,  and  bewilders  himself. 
WhitCi  in  his  article  on  **  Physic"  (Compendium,  p.  370.)  has  proved 
that  John  Lawrence  knows  nought  practically  on  this  topic;  his  pre« 
scription  of  12  to  14  drachms  of  Aloes  for  a  race-horse  being  abso^ 
lutely  a  murderous  dose ;  and  his  camphor  with  gin  and  the  balsams,  to 
stop  the  excessive  purgation  that  ensues,  confirms  our  opinion  of  his 
iacompetency. 
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method  of  teaching  the  Art  Veterinaryy  which  all 
persons  might  understand  who  read  with  care ;  this 
was  the  style  adopted  by  Whiie  and  Hinds  in  its 
fullest  extent,  and  partially  by  one  or  two  more. 
Of  the  last-named,  and  the  volume  promulged  by 
him,  we  come  now  to  speak* 

For  the  reasons  assigned  in  the  Preface,  in  the 
year  18£^,  and  afterwards,  we  were  engaged  by 
certain  booksellers,  in  publishing  periodically  an 
extended  treatise  on  the  formation,  structure  and 
economy  of  the  horse,  as  regards  his  make, 
shape  or  built ;  and  to  deduce  from  thence  any  ra« 
tional  conclusions  we  might  come  to,  regarding  the 
horse's  powers  and  performances,  when  those  pro- 
portions were  perfect  or  agreeing,  as  well  as  td 
shew  what  were  the  evils  arising  from  defective  eon- 
formation.  In  the  course  of  those  investigations, 
we  found  that  this  malconformation,  or  bad  built ^  as 
it  was  termed  after  the  French  Veterinarians,  was 
T^iToAxiciAYeot  disease  of  one  kind  or  other y  each  agree- 
ing with  its  corresponding  evil  form  with  remarkable 
trueness ;  whereof  the  greater  number  were  incurable, 
whilst  some  might  admit  of  alleviation,  of  easement, 
or  temporary  remedy.  Those  diseases  of  the  limbs, 
by  continuance,  we  also  found  mainly  contributed  to 
keep  up  the  irritation  of  constitutional  diseases  that 
are  occasioned  by  heat,  fever,  inflammation ;  whilst 
the  whole  series  are  calculated  to  originate  many 
others,  by  the  re-action  of  pain,  and  difficulty  of 
going y  incident  to  awkward  built ;  in  fine,  all  those 
which  depend  on  poc^,  lengths,  and  the  consequent 
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exhaustion  of  animal  strength^  we  consider  a  failure 
of  stamina. 

2,  The  utility  of  such  a  study  would  seem  at  a 
casual  glance,  to  end  at  the  beginning,  by  teaching 
the  reader  that  he  ought  to  reject  altogether  such 
ill-formed  horses  as  might  be  deemed  incurable ;  but 
it  is  nevertheless  equally  true,  that  some  of  those 
disorders  lie  concealed  from  our  view  at  the  time  of 
purchase,  at  least,  so  that  the  most  wary  among  us 
are  liable  to  be  imposed  upon  by  art  or  our  own 
inadvertence ;  whilst  those  who  study  the  subject  as 
matter  of  business  will  oftener  be  required  to  ex* 
ercise  their  skill  and  judgment  on  diseases  that  de« 
pend  on  malconformation,  than  on  those  which  are 
brought  on  simply  by  abuse  of  the  animal  powers, 
by  accident,  by  physicing,  cordialing,  misusage,  or 
by  premature  old  age ;  because  these  are  acquired 
disorders,  or  inflicted  ones ;  some  of  which  repro- 
duce each  other,  and  after  awhile,  being  further  ir- 
ritated by  bad  built,  they  mix  together  and  receive 
the  uninstructive  epithet  of  "  a  complication  of  dis- 
orders." 

Those  disorders  of  birth  we  allude  to,  as  having 
such  unhappy  effects  on  the  acquired  disorders,  are 
those  of  \he  frame,  otherwise  termed  its  conforma^ 
tion.  But  tliere  are  others  of  the  whole  constitu- 
tion, or  which  become  constitutional  in  early  life, 
that  must  not  be  lost  sight  of;  the  which,  when  ex- 
ercising their  malign  influence  along  with  any  or 
either  of  the  former,  become  indeed  a  real  complin 
cation,  and  then  only.     For  the  ssthie  dissonance  of 
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the  external  parts  of  the  animal,  which  we  shortly 
proceed  to  expound,  is  recently  ascertained  to  ex* 
tend  to  the  internal  organs  alsp ;  that  is  to  say,  the 
powers,  the  size,  the  capacity  of  one  set,  so  far  out- 
strip those  of  another,  as  to  occasion  that  sort  of 
derangement  in  the  functions  of  animal  life,  which 
we  denominate  constitutional  disorders.  True,  these 
may  be  acquired  also ;  but  we  are  now  considering 
original  defects,  those  of  birth  ;  though  some  may  be 
undecidedly  the  one  or  the  other,  or  attributable  to 
both,  as  we  shall  see  presently. 

3.  Among  these  latter,  we  know  the  adhesion  of 
kme  internal  part  to  another,  as  of  the  lungs  to  the 
ribs,  is  the  cause  of  death  to  many  a  fine  foal,  and 
young  horses  in  training ;  we  know,  likewise,  that 
this  is  the  unaccountable  disorder  of  full  grown 
horses  which  those  persons  term  debility,  who  are  at 
a  loss  for  a  more  specific  name ;  whilst  others  cry  out 
**  worms !"  by  reason  of  the  staring  coat,  and  loss 
of  appetite,  which  are  the  corresponding  symptoms 
of  this  cruel  and  inscrutable  disorder.  We  do  not 
mean  to  assert,  for  one  moment,  that  this  is  a  disor- 
der of  ill-formed  animals  only ;  it  is  found,  after 
death,  to  have  destroyed  the  finest  and  best  built 
horses,  on  the  turf,  principally,  by  reason  of  the 
very  strong  work  these  are  put  to,  accompanied  by 
high-feeding,  strong  physic,  and  denial  of  water. 

Thus,  it  will  be  seen,  that  an  inquiry  concerning 
malconformation,  involves  the  diseases  attendant 
thereon  ;  that  the  internal  structure  is  liable  to  the 
same  kind  of  misfortune ;  and,  although  we  are  not 
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prepared  to  insist  too  strongly  on  what  we  only  be- 
lieve to  be  the  &ct,  yet  are  there  many  internal  dis- 
orders influenced  greatly  by  external  form ;  whilst 
others  faithfully  attend  their  appropriate  co-dis* 
order — as  bad  lungs  on  founder^  and  other  diseases^ 
of  the  fore  feet  All  these,  doubtless,  it  would  be 
a  very  desirable  task  to  develope,  and  to  accompany 
each  by  its  distinguishing  symptoms,  whilst  sub- 
mitting to  the  reader's  notice  also  the  principles 
upon  which  the  cure  should  be  undertaken.  With 
this  impression,  we  did  proceed,  at  the  date  before 
mention^,  with  the  investigation ;  afterwards  ex- 
tending it  to  a  Physiological  description  of  the 
organs  of  life,  their  fiinctions  in  health,  and  sketch- 
ing the  efiects  of  derangement  as  we  proceeded  ; 
still  keeping  in  view  the  principles  of  cure,  with 
suggestions  as  to  the  proper  remedies  in  most  cases» 
— preserving,  however,  the  details  until  we  should 
arrive  at  that  part  of  our  labours  in  which  the 
causes f  symptomsy  and  cure  of  each  separate  dis-^ 
order  would  occupy  undivided  attention. 

4.  Of  the  proper  application  of  such  a  study,  so 
began  and  carried  on,  to  the  removal  of  diseases  in 
the  horse,  that  are  thus  evidently  superinduced, 
continued,  or  exacerbated,  no  one  of  any  consider- 
ation will  venture  to  express  a  doubt,  we  should 
think,  at  this  time  of  day.  For  example,  how 
the  doctrine  of  adhesion — of  the  extensive  existence 
whereof  there  now  remains  no  question — ^was  first 
broached,  or  by  whom  promulgated,  we  profess  not 
to  knowybr  a  certwniy ;  having  all  through  life,  at 
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least  since  a  line  first  fell  firom  this  pen  in  1801, 
freely  communicated  to  others  cor  observations 
and  remarks  on  every  tojHC  connected  with  the 
Art  of  Farriery,  without  reserve*  We  only  recol* 
lect  an  early  aversion  to  horses  which  stood  with 
the  legs  much  under  the  carcase,  (one  of  the  symp- 
toms of  adhesion,)  and  imagine  this  to  have  arisen 
from  a  parental  admonition,  not  to  purchase  horses 
of  such  and  such  a  built,  (as  we  come  to  explain 
presently)  nor  to  rely  upon  their  going  sttfe,  much 
less  inform,  nor  upon  their  lasting  at  strong  work^ 
of  whatever  nature  that  mi^t  be.  And  this,  with 
dose  observation  on  the  fact,  that  some  given 
disorder  prevailed  most  with  horses  of  a  cor* 
responding  make  or  built,  brought  us  to  the  con- 
clusion, J;hat  this  extended  to  all  other  instances  of 
cross  built,  hollow  back,  long  body,  narrow  chest, 
limbs  ill-attached  to  the  body,  crooked  or  disagree- 
ing in  length,  and  numberless  other  defects.  These 
latter,  we  found,  originated  many  disorders  of  the 
feet  before  and  the  legs  behind,  and  always  afiected 
the  tread  of  either  pair — to  say  nothing  about  the 
farm  oi  going,  on  which  depend  pace  and  speed, 
and  the  lasting  qualities.  We  ascertained,  in  like 
manner,  that  the  prevalent  constitutional  disorder 
of  the  horse — ^inflammation,  was  iBrequently  engen- 
dered, and  always  rendered  more  virulent,  by  the 
pain,  the  labour,  and  cruel  sufiering  of  such  an 
animal,  when  pushed  in  his  work  to  the  extremity 
of  his  powers.  To  say  that  those  propositions  are 
self-evident,  would  argue  presumption  of  a  too  easy 
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he\ie{  in  the  atisdeni  ct  these  "pageSf  and  supersede 
the  propriety  of  any  farther  explanation;  but  that 
they,  are  demonstrable  is  not  too  mudb  to  say, 
seeing  the  reception  our  former  investigations  and 
enquuies  on  this  head  have  experienced ;  though 
we  still  hesitate  on  arrogantly  insisting  hereon  to 
its  fullest  extent — as  it  is  apprehended  must  take 
place  at  no  distant  period — until  more  mature  re^ 
flection,  and  some  further  experiments,  have  ^^on- 
firmed  the  opinions  thrown  out  in  the  former  edi-^ 
tion  and  here  farther  illustrated*  Mean  time,  the 
verbal  warm  approval  of  many  distinguished  judged 
of  horses,  and  the  written  testimony  of  others,  to 
be  noticed  as  we  proceed,  as  they  confirm  our  first 
immature  views  of  the  subject,  determine  the  mode 
of  treating  it  which  we  shall  now  pursue.   . 

5.  Discussions  of  this  nature,  however,  that  appear 
first  in  a  periodical  miscellany,  are  necessarily  too 
argumentative,  and  presuppose  too  many  obstacles 
that  require  previous  solving,  to  be  particularly  use- 
ful to  the  junior  student,  or  the  wholly  uninitiated ; 
whilst,  from  adopting  a  very  popular  and  diffuse 
manner  of  treating  the  subject,  we  were  constrained 
to  turn  away  altogether  from  the  use  of  scientifie 
terms  which  those  persons  are  taught  to  venerate ; 
and  we  were  further  induced  to  decry  those  terms  as 
burthensome  to  the  sense,  as  indeed  they  are  to  the 
common  sense  reader.  In  this  state  those  papers 
went  io  press i  under  the  title  of  "  The  Veterinary 
Surgeon."  We  do  not  say  they  went  hastily,  nor 
that  they  were  at  any  time  crude  or  ill-digested ;  on 
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the  contrary^  we  recollect,  with  painful  pleasure, 
that  those  papers  contained  the  result  of  many 
years*  laboured  research ;  years  of  long,  and  dili* 
gent,  and  patient  investigation,  indeed,  that  have 
been  succeeded  by  tme  qfrieh  eommumcaiiom  from 
others,,  and  with  much  successful  revision  on  our  own 
parts  ^.  These  tc^ther,  have  greatly  encreased 
the  former  stock  of  information  on  all  topics  con* 
nected  with  our  main  subject,  and  induced  us  to 
concede  somewhat  to  friendly  advice  regarding  the 
style  of  teaching  the  Art  of  Farriery  to  tie  umf^ 
xtruded,  or,  what  is  still  more  difficult,  to  the  half- 
taught.  Conformably  to  this  resolution,  our  plan 
in  the  present  new  and  improved  edition,  is  marked 
out,  to  steer  between  the  two  extremes,  still  re- 
taining the  familiar  illustration  and  apposite  re* 
maxky  which  renders  the  most  difficult  arts  familiar 
to  the  generality  of  mankind — ^whilst  duly  re- 
specting the  requirements  of  scientific  persons,  as 
to  the  terms  of  art  and  particular  modes  of  ex- 
poskion  with  which  alone  they  are  familiar  f. 

*  We  are  not  ashamed,  nor  afraS4|  to  confess,  that  the  new 
doctnnea  9a  various  topics  advanced  by  us  in  our  formtt  editkn 
were  not  so  adventured  without  great  dilBdeooe;  notwithstanding 
the  many  experiments,  much  clote  observation,  and  the  evidence  of 
oar  senses,  which  aided  our  condusions.  And  among  these,  what 
regarded,  "  awkward  tread,"  was  already  undergoing  severe '  re- 
vision, when  our  attention  was  called  to  the  coincidence  of  our 
opinions  thereon,  with  those  of  the  celebrated  Nimrod,  in  the  Sport- 
ing Magaxine  for  August,  1828,  in  which  he  confirms  mainly,  and 
quotes  largely,  the  very  points  upon  which  we  had  thus  begun  to 
cogitate.  Those  quoted  passages  occur  below,  at  pages  96.  46.  4B.  51. 

t  A  "  Lecturer  on  Anatomy  and  Surgery,**  writes  thus  freely, 
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6.  To  effect  those  objects  in  the  plainest 
possible  manner,  and  to  teach  withottt  circumlo- 
cution the  willing  pupil,  we  do  not  think  it  neces- 
sary,  as  on  the  former  occasion,  to  exhort  him 
repeatedly  to  pay  attention  to  our  inculcations; 
neither  to  reprobate  harshly  those  who  undertake 
to  prescribe  without  taking  a  view  of  the  beautiful 
structure  upon  which  their  ever-burning;  drastic 
medicines,  are  destined  to  act — because  we  are  now 
convinced  that  scarcely  any  owner  of  a  decent  horse 
would  call  in  such  z.  pseudo  debtor  at  the  present 
day.  For,  since  the  year  we  began  to  write  and  to 
examine  into  the  premises,  we  observed  them  fast 
falling  into  grave  decay ^  or  they  hitve  come  over 
to  the  adoption  of  a  more  rational  joroe^n^^.  Even 
the  grooms y  whom  James  White  thouf^t  proper 
to  decry  on  twenty  occasions,  in  his  Compendium, 
have  shewn  a  general  disposition  to  stttdy  the  sub- 

'<  John  Hinds's  book,  if  jre-written,  might  be  rendered  useful  to 
scientific  persons,  if  it  embraced  all  Uiatis  known  onthe.subjept;  and 
so  impressed  am  I  with  its  necessity,  that  I  will  offer  my  services  in 
correcting  and  completing  a  scientific  edition,  gratis."  Herein,  by  the 
way,  the  gentleman  blunders  egregiously :  if  our  intention  had  been 
to  send  forth  a  mere  scientific  work,  we  should  not  have  termed  our 
treaiise,  ''a  familiar"  one;  nor  have  called  it  *'  popular,''  neither 
have  thought  it  ''an  easy  plan"  as  well  as  new,  nor  addressed  it  to 
the  "  shoeing-smilh,  farrier,  and  groom." 

Again,  he  says,  *'  although  th^  book  contains  some  use&l  Sn^r* 
mation,  yet  it  abounds  with  vulgar  phrases,  and  unscientific,  unpro* 
fessional,  and  bad  language."  We  knew  this  htforehandi  bow  else 
could  we  make  ourselves  understood  by  the  generality  of  those 
unscientific,  unprofessional  persons,  for  whom  ahne  we.  wrotey  and 
whom  alone  we  delighted  to  enlighten  ?  ■     . .  / 
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jects  that  pertain  to  the  well-being  of  the  Taluable 
arnmals  commitled  to  their  charge  *• 

7.  Thematmer  of  studying  the  diseases  of  horses 
with  the  &irest  prospect  of  attaining  a  conunen* 
surate  degree  of  proficiency  to  eflfect  their  cure,  we 
insist  is  the  dissection  of  healUky  smbfeets,  at  first. 
For  hereby  the  student  is  enabled  to  ascertain  and 
store  up  in  his  memory,  accurate  notions  of  the 
internal  formation  and  functions  of  the  animal  sys* 
tern,  as  they  ought  to  be  performed,  so  as  to  con- 
stitute health.  Whilst  itie  post  mortem  examination 
of  animals  that  die  of  diseases,  would  at  all  times 
show  the  altered  state  of  the  viscus^  (or  part)  most 
afiected  by  the  disorder;  as  also,  how  this  may  have 
influenced  any  other  part,  through  contiguity,  com- 
panionship of  feeling,  or  sympathy, — as  the  in* 
flamed,  lungs  on  the  ^^^micfli  (or  breast  bone)  the 
stomach  and  kidneys,  &c.  In  this  manner  only  can 
we  put  the  student  in  horse  medicine  on  the  proper 
course  to  be  pursued  for  the  detection  of  anomalies 
in  the  symptoms,  or  teach  him  how  to  adapt  his 
remedies  to  the  ever^hanging  nature  of  many  dis* 
eases,  and  oiviscered  inflammation  as  much  as  any 
other; — ^that  greatest  of  all  plagues  that  attends 
horse-keeping,  by  its  latent  effects  in  reproducing 
other  disorders,  as  much,  or  more,  than  its  im- 
oaediate  ravages  upon  the  constitutionf  • 

*  We  took  occasion  to  advert  to  this  pleasini;  fact,  in  the  Grooms' 
Oracle>  page  viL  of  the  Fnface* 

t  At  the  Veterinary  CoUegee  \n  France,  the  pupils  study  !n 
teureely  any  ether  manner  than  by  diseeetien.    Very  ^Uttle  pharmacy, 
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8.  Let  us,  then,  once  for  all,  exhort  every  person 
whom  horse  knowledge  may  concern,  to  examine 
the  internal  state  of  all  the  dead  horses  to  which 
he  can  obtain  access.  In  or  near  London  no  dif- 
ficulty lies  in  the  way  of  a  full  compliance  with  this 
recommendation,  whilst  the  neighbourhoods  of  pro- 
vincial towns  and  hunting  establishments,  afford  a 
sufficient  number  of  subjects  for  dissection  for  all 
purposes.  Whatever  dislike,  or  even  disgust  he 
may  feel  at  his  first  entrance  upon  these  exami* 
nations  of  dead  bodies,  our  student  may  rest  as- 
sured that  this  will  soon  wear  off:  anatomy  becomes 
the  most  fascinating  study  we  know  of,  when  the 
inquirer  begins- to  discover  th^  hidden  secrets  of 
nature.  Nor  is  the  pursuit  at  all  unhealthy,  so  iar 
as  our  own  experience  goes,  as  we  recollect  only 
one  case  in  thirty  years  that  was  offensively  other- 
wise— and  this  one  oipuirid fever,  in  the  year  1824, 
mentioned  farther  on.  [See  Index,  Fever,  PutridJ\ 
Moreover,  we  recently  find,  that  a  commission,  ap- 

some  reading,  frequent  lecturing*  but  scarcely  Siny  practice  of  medicine^ 
to  which  alone,  a  three  years'  probation  ought  to  tend,  constitutes 
the  whole  of  the  education  of  army  Veterinary  Surgeons  in  the  neigh- 
bour kingdom.  At  least,  this  is  precisely  the  case  at  the  Sehoid  oi 
Alfort,  as  they  modestly  call  their  establishments.  At  Toulouse  and 
LyonSf  in  the  southern  parts,  are  similar  schools ;  which  we  in  Eng- 
land more  magnificently  call  colleges.  They  deem  anatomy  and 
physiology  all-sufficient.  We  (in  England)  neglected  U  as  a  popular 
study,  until  the  last  few  years ;  our  whole  reliance  being  on  physic— 
physic,  right  or  wrong :  the  wisest  course,  as  in  all  similar  cases,  lies 
in  the  medium.  The  French  farriers  are,  indeed,  most  inveterate 
anatomists  \  a  fact  that  marks  the  taste  for  curious  minute  invest!* 
cations,  to  which  the  character  of  the  nation  seems  prone. 
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pointed  by  the  goyemment  to  make  enqairiei 
hereon^  at  M&mtfoiftcim^  the  great  knacker-yard  of 
France^  reports  that  the  trade  of  horse  shiughtering 
is  not  only  innoxious  but  sanitary* 

9.  To  render  his  labours  efficient  to  after  pur* 
poses,  oor  student  should  keep  a  paper  book  or  re* 
gister,  ruled  up  and  down^  stating  in  sundry  columns 
the  appearance  of  each  su^eei,  so  far  as  regard 
the  vital  organs  at  least,  after  this  fashion. 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7.  • 

8. 

9. 

10. 

De- 
scrip- 
tion 
«f1iorse 

Dis 

ease. 

BMVela. 

nuicb- 

fiver. 

Uit- 

phraftm. 

LoJigt. 

pipe. 

KM- 

neys. 

der. 

We  will  shew  presently  what  kind  of  entry  is  proper 
to  be  made  under  each  head  of  information,  by  way 
of  making  a  beginning ;  but  he  will  not  be  left  to 
grope  his  way  in  the  dark,  if  he  will  study  with 
proper  industry  the  further  details  to  be  found  in  the 
second  chapter  of  this  book.  For  this  purpose,  the 
dead  animal  being  dawn  on  its  back,  two  legs  on 
the  same  side  are  to  be  made  fast  by  cords  round 
^efetloeisy  to  a  beam  or  nail  of  the  shed.  Then, 
with  a  good  tempered  knife,  let  him  enter  the  skin 
at  the  sheath,  and  continue  the  mark  straight  up  to 
the  breast  bone ;  hereupon  it  will  recede,  leaving 
the  membrane  of  a  bluish  cast,  if  healthy,  appearing 
through  the  fissure.  The  young  operator  will  be 
careful  not  to  cut  the  skhi  in  flaying,  for  a  Jine  is 
imposed  for  every  such  clumsiness,  by  act  of  Par^ 
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liament.  Anno  1800,  which  caught  ourselves  in  ita 
trammels  at  our  very  earliest  essay.  The  next  cu^  in 
the  same  line  permits  the  gut  to  protrude,  wrapped 
in  its  peritofUEumj  which  membranous  film  soon 
bursts,  and  the  ccecum  and  colon  press  upon  Our 
notice.  Ascertain  the  contents  of  the  former, 
which  is  as  large  as  the.  stomach,  and  lies  rather  to 
the  left  side,  and  observe  the  passages  into  and  out 
of  this  repository  of  water,  &c.  Look  to  the  latter, 
and  by  its  colour  judge  if  the  horse  has  been  carried 
off  by  inflammation  of  that  party  by  jaundice  or 
otlierwise.     This  conceals  all  the  other  intestines, 

(except  the  straight 
gut)  by  a  convo- 
lution, in  this  wise: 

Upon  removing  those  large  guts,  let  him 
examine  with  minuteness  the  junction  of  these 
with  one  another,  which  act  as  so  many  con- 
strictions, to  prevent  the  too  ready  escape  of 
their  contents.  In  the  case  of  suspected  ihflam* 
mation,  the  conjunction  of  the  large  gut  with  the 
straight  gut,  or  rectuMy^hovM  attract  his  notice;  as 
should  that  of  the  smallest  gut,  or  duodenum^  with 
the  stomach,  in  every  case,  and  the  entry  into  it  of 
iiie  gall  duct]  from  the  liver,  which  conveys  the  bile 
into  the  intestines.  In  all  cases  of  death  through 
protracted  illness,  all  of  fever,  however  rapid,  all  of 
acute  inflammation,  he  will  discern  the  effects  these 
have  had  upon  this  secretion  of  bile  by  the  liver ; 
whether  too  much  or  too  little,  whether  thickened 
and  obstructed,  or  not  produced  at  cUl,  as  in  ^^  the 
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yeUows,"  or,  in  what  we  will  denominate  ''  ii 
mation  of  the  liver."  For,  notwitfattanding  leM  of 
heat  suj^ervenes  than  eidargemetU,  yet  as  nought  but 
undue  heat,  of  stable,  of  weather,  or  of  constitution, 
can  ^bct  the  swelling  of  the  liTcr,  we  feel  justified 
in  o<Hisidering  this  appearance  no  other  than 
genuine  inflammation  of  this  delicate  oi^n,  though 
of  the  low  or.  squalid  kind.  See  Index  for  **  Fever ^ 
low,"  where  this  doctrine  is  further  advocated. 

10.  In  like  manner,  our  student  in  Anatomy 
should  proceed  with  every  other  part  which  goes  to 
prove  the  particular  disease  the  animal  died  of; 
where  his  examination  must  enter  into  every  minute 
particular.      Let  the  inquiring  reader  here  contem- 
]^te  the  scene  that  lies  before  him !     An  immense 
animal,  admired  throughout  the  whole  world  for 
his  grace,  deportment,  and  services;  nay,  loved  as  a 
co-being  in  some  parts,  though  abused  and  made 
the  topic  of  humanity-mongers  in  other  countries — 
exposes  to  the  view  of  the  anxious  inquirer,  the 
means  with  which  H  has  been  furnished  for  pro* 
longing  life,  for  '^  living  in  the  race,"  for  adding  to 
its  capacity  of  propulsion,  now  deprived  of  motion, 
and  offering  the  last  boon  to  the  man  who  would 
ascertain  why  all  those  important  functions  have 
ceased  so  soon.     He  is  now  examining  the  imme-' 
diaie  cause  of  death,  that  be  may  know  how  to  ascer- 
tain its  existence  in  future  living  cases,  that  he  may 
apply  the  proper  remedies ;  or  he  ascertiuns  the 
**  complication"  which  commenced  its  ravages  at  a 
remote  period,  and  ought  to  have  been  prevented  in 
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time.  He  will  soon  perceive  that,  without  this  pre- 
liminary horse-knowledge,  he  can  never  hope  to 
undertake  the  alleviation  of  any  internal  disordev, 
much  less  to  effectuate  the  cure  o(  horses  vidth  the 
common  chances  of  success !  For  we  must  here  ol>- 
serve,  that  the  practice  of  physic,  in  any  of  its  de- 
partments, is  but  an  uncertain  art  at  best;  and  that 
mistakes  occur,  even  in  the  human  practice,  much 
oftener  than  we  think  proper  to  declare  in  this  place* 
11.  Than  this  species  of  examination,  we  know  of 
nought  that  can  prove  so  instructive  to  the  rising 
genius  for  anatomical  research ;  nor,  certainly,  any 
thing  that  so  fully  contributes  to  pathological  ac- 
quisition, as  the  after-death  examination  of  a  horse 
the  student  himself  may  have  attended  during  life 
— in  its  last  illness,  and  final  catastrophe.  Of 
course,  we  presume  he  has  taken  care  to  .keep  an 
account  of  the  symptoms,  and  their  changes  from 
time  to  time,  as  well  as  the  treatment  he  may  have 
thought  proper  to  adopt.  If  he  has  further  noticed 
the  deceased's  peculiarities,  the  conformation  of  his 
bones,  their  coverings  and  consequent  numtier  of 
going  —  the  disease  to  which  his  constitution  was, 
more  than  any  other,  prone— his  manner  of  feeding 
— ^his  craving  for  water — ^and  the  particular  kind  of 
ndsusage  (as  to  physic,  work,  food,)  to  which  die 
deceased  had  been  subjected;  and  then  compare 
these  with  the  appearance  of  the  organs  of  life — 
and,  we  insist,  our  student  will  acquire  more  va- 
luable information  over  one  such  sulyect,  than  from 
ppening  half  a  dozen  strangers'  horses. 
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12.  He  will  have  his  ruled  register^  before  re- 
commended,  ready  at  hand,  or  will  take  rough  notes 
on  the  spot,  in  order  to  enter  them  fiiirly  at  a  sub- 
sequent hour ;  and  we  will  now  proceed  to  instruct 
him  how  to  fill  up  the  blank  columns  of  his  book, 
profitaUy  and  fit  for  reference  at  a  future  day, — 
when  it  may  be  required  to  be  consulted,  compared 
with  other  cases,  and  conclusions  drawn  in  some 
similar  disease  difficult  to  comprehend,  and  ren« 
dered  dangerous  by  obstinate  continuance.  He 
will  know  how  to  appreciate  the  number  of  such 
examinations  entered  on  his  register,  as  so  many 
audiorities  upon  which  he  may  securely  rely;  though 
he  may  not  perceive,  at  first  sights  how  it  must  hap- 
pen that  fifly  such  demonstrations  are  triple  the 
value  of  twenty-five,  and  a  hundred  worth  four  or 
five  times  fifly — by  the  confidence  numbers  in- 
spire, and  the  adroitness  he  will  have  attained  in 
the  process  when  the  highest  number  is  entered 
on  his  book.  Let  him  keep  his  account^  how  he 
may,  still  he  must  keep  accounts  of  his  exaqiinations, 
if  he  would  make  the  desired  proficiency. 

13.  A  REGISTER  of  the  sul^ects  dissected  need 
not  contain  minute  particulars  of  every-day  occur- 
rence, though  no  important  variation  should  pass 
unnoticed,  especially  when  this  is  connected  with 
the  loss  of  life.  "  Debility,"  we  know,  and  the 
often  repeated  conytlication,  come  in  for  the  great- 
est share ;  both  which  mean  that  the  animal  has 
been  ''  done  up"  by  maltreatment,  since  scarcely 
one  in  ten  thousand  reaches  oW  age*     Therefore 
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must  e^ery  rqioited  case  ot  deUBiy  ot  compScaiion 
reqoiie  the  exercise  c^hishMiest  scrutiny.  The  itd* 
keMum,c(t  growing  tc^ether  of  one  vital  organ toano* 
ther,  is  this  so-called  debility;  brought  on  by  the 
drying  mp  of  those  aqueous  eecretimu  which  nature 
designed  for  lubricating  the  parts ;  all  this  mischief 
being  the  consequence  of  qnidc  pace,  of  hot,  cold- 
and-hot  stables,  and  exposure,  acting  upon  the  ani-- 
mal's  natural  heat,  having  exhausted  the  moisture, 
whilst  denial  of  water  usually  accompanies  every 
other  species  of  mistreatment 

Under  **  Description  of  Horse"  in  the  first 
column  of  his  Register,  the  young  student  will,  of 
course,  set  down  whether  horse,  mare,  or  gelding ; 
its  size,  age,  and  colour.  Perhaps  state  confor- 
mation or  built  of  the  individual — whether  long- 
bodied,  hollow-backed,  or  roach-backed,  thick 
head,  cat-hammed,  &c. 

2d^  "  Disease"  Add  hereto  doctor's  name  and 
treatment,  if  known. 

3d.  Bowels.  Their  general  colour :  mesentery. 
Remarks  on  state  of  ccdon,  caecum,  rectum,  (open 
this  paunch)  duodenum,  and  ileum. 

4fih.  Stomach.  Open  and  turn  out  contents,  ex- 
amine the  medicine  herein  and  in  the  caecum.  Note 
the  gastric  juice,  the  secretion  whereof  continues 
long  after  life  is  extinct,  if  the  animal  has  not  suf- 
fered long  illness  previous  to  dissolution;  and 
which,  falling  upon  the  lowermost  exposed  coats  of 
an  empty  stomach,  there  corrodes,  and  occasions 
an  opening,  when  its  contents  are  found  dispersed 
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among  the  intesdnee,  which  most  exanunera  attrU 
bate  to  poison.  Hence  the  caution  that  is  neces- 
sary in  pronouncing  any  body  to  have  been  poi- 
soned ;  for  hence  have  arisen  some  frightful  errors. 
Compare  contents  of  coecum  and  stomach.  Note 
its  size,  relatively  to  other  organs.  See  Siamack, 
m  plate  o{  Skeleton,  I  to  L,  26  to  29. 

5th.  Liver,  Its  colour,  high  or  low;  spots; 
perfectness  at  the  lower  extremities.  Whether- ad- 
hering to  diaphragm  or  to  bowels.  Gall  duct, 
how  attached  to  small  gut :  size.  See  it  in  the  plate» 
GtoM,23to30. 

Gth.  Diaphrtigm.  Mark  state  of  its  skirt,  if  in- 
flamed and  entailed,  pressing  on  the  liver ;  adbe* 
sions  on  the  lower  side.  Prick  it,  and  see  to  its 
upper  side  for  the  same. 

7M.  Lungs.  Colour — spots.  The  pleura  and 
mediastinum  how  attached  to  the  bones :  the  latter 
how  adhering  together.  Perfect  or  not.  Pulmonary 
action ;  cells  destroyed. 

%th.  Windpipe,  Slit  up  and  examine  lining,  as 
to  broken  wind ;  and  note  state  of  epiglottis  and 
bronchise,  concerning  which  the  doctors  disagree. 

9th.  Heart.  Open  its  bag  (Pericardium.)  Note 
the  quantity  of  water,  or  its  absence.  Trace  its 
vessels  to  the  lungs. 

lOth.  Kidneys.  Look  for  concretions.  Examine 
pelvis  of  each,  and  note  state  of  secretory  vessels ; 
the  ureters  and  their  connection  with  the  bladder. 

llth.  Bladder.  Its  shape — position  when  full. 
Any  concretions ;  its  neck,  sphincter,  length,  &c. 
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Much  more  remains  to  be  done ;  but  we  presd 
no  more  upon  his  notice  at  present :  the  circu«> 
lation,  lactification,  digestion^  and  respiration, 
which  are  carried  on  by  the  organs  of  life  just 
enumerated,  are  traced  upward,  from  effect  to  cause^ 
in  the  second  chapter.  In  that  chapter  he  will 
find  ample  means  for  enabling  him  to  make  the 
most  profit  of  the  examinations  we  are  now  recom* 
mending  him  to  pursue.  He  will  there  meet  with 
frequent  references  to  the  skeleton  of  a  horse  which 
stands  at  the  front  of  the  present  volume,  and  with 
which  print  we  presume  he  is  already  somewhat 
acquainted  ;  by  consulting  what  is  said  of  it  at  pages 
22,  23,  and  24,  he  will  learn  more. 

14.  Although  his  enquiries  should  proceed  no 
further  than  this  slight  kind  of  examination  comes 
to,  the  acquisitions  thus  made  would  at  all  times 
give  the  industrious  enquirer  immense  advantages 
over  the  practitioner  who  continues  to  give  his 
strong  and,  therefore,  destructive  medicines  without 
caring  to  take  a  glance  at  the  parts  on  which  they 
are  destined  to  operate.  At  the  very  lowest  esti- 
mate, the  student  will  hereby  ascertain  what  are 
the  appearances  of  those  organs  when  the  Junctions 
of  life  have  been  duly  performed ;  for  it  is  not  too 
much  to  suppose,  that  he  will  meet  with  some 
horses  which  have  died  in  comparatively  good 
health,  through  accidents  on  the  road ;  and  com* 
pare  those  with  the  appearance  of  others  which 
have  died  after  protracted  Ulness,  through  some 
well-known  disorder,  or  in  consequence  of  improper 
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medical  treatment — both  being  equally  destructiTe* 
But  we  shall  shortly  enter  into  more  minute  de« 
tails — not  indeed  so  minute  and  particular  as  the 
subject  is  capable  of,  but  quite  sufficient  to  enable 
the  student  to  commence  these  examinations  with 
pleasure,  so  that  he  may  derive  as  much  profit 
from  this  labour  as  will  fully  serve  his  purpose 
herein.  He  will  hence  learn  how  to  ^>preciate  the 
value  of  the  remedies  we  come  immediately  after* 
wards  to  propose  for  the  cure  of  disorders  thus 
accruing ;  as  he  will,  also,  in  the  course  we  mean 
to  lead  him,  see  the  propriety,  the  humanity,  of 
timeously  preventing  many  of  those  disorders  from 
making  head,  and  committing  those  dreadful  rava- 
ges which  are  inflicted  upon  this  valuable  animal ; 
or^  in  other  words,  are  acquired  unfairly,  through 
mistreatment  or  abuse  of  his  powers. 

15.  In  this  latter  respect,  what  mistakes  occur, 
what  mischiefs  are  perpetrated !  Whereas,  much 
loss  would  be  prevented  and  some  just  reproaches 
avoided,  by  putting  horses  to  that  labour  only  for 
which,  by  the  nature  of  their  breed,  they  are  best 
adapted ;  neither  to  expect  fieetness  or  strength  be- 
yond a  certain  extent,  where  the  gift  of  fieetness, 
or  surpassing  strength,  is  denied  to  the  individuals 
under  consideradon.  Tor  example,  we  do  not  run 
a  horse  that  is  lame  ! — then  why  work  him  until 
he  falls  lame  ?  W«  do  not  expect  a  tender  horse 
to  stand  exposed  at  the  covert  side  with  impunity; 
—then  why  take  him  thither  at  all  ?  Or,  if  he  be 
ill-formed,  we  cannot  reasonably  expect  him  to  go 
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well  over  ploughed  land^  and  ''  live  to  the  end  of 
the  chase."  Better  reject  such  entirely — at  least  for 
those  purposes.  Then  again^  horses  of  a  certain 
conformation  of  the  bones,  which  we  call  shape  or 
built,  never  can  perform  any  service  properly,  some 
not  tolerably :  but  we  may  study  such  an  evil  form 
rather  as  a  stumbling-block  to  be  avoided,  tis  also 
every  approach  to  such  a  form,  lest  we  get  dis- 
appointed in  our  hopes;  and  our  present  inves- 
tigations tend  to  ascertain,  as  near  as  may  be,  the 
simply  objectionable  shape  as  well  as  that  which  is 
intolerable. 


Explanation  and  practiced  use  of  the  Skeleton, 
(or  Plate  1)  annexed  as  a  **  Frontispiece''  to  tlie 
volume. 


The  references  that  are  made  to  the  annexed  plate,  and  which  will 
necessarily  be  found  rather  numerous  in  the  chapter  on  conformation^ 
are  so  made  by  means  of  letters  and  Jlgures,  corresponding  with  simi« 
lar  letters  &nA  figures,  upon  the  plate.  The  letters  direct  the  reader's 
eye  across  the  picture,  as  the  figures  do  from  top  to  bottom:  when  he 
is  referred  both  bif  letter  and  figure,  the  place  of  intersection  is  the 
point  to  which  his  attention  ought  to  be  directed.  Thus  [F.  36.] 
which  by  placing  a  flat  ruler,  or  a  piece  of  paper,  across  at  "  F," 
and  running  the  finger  downwards  from  the  figure  **  36,"  would  be 
found  to  intersect  each  other  at  the  insertion  or  commencement  of  the 
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horie't  iaUf  two  imi'bemt  being  concealed  in  inwde ;  whilst  [Y.  40.] 
would  bring  as  to  the  hiadtrntmt  pattern,  •>[¥.  14.]  docs  to  th« 
foremost  pastern.  Jgam,  [K.  L.  M.  N.  14,  16,  16.]  or  [K-*N. 
14—16.]  directs  the  reader*!  attention  to  the  tkeulder^hemi  at 
[M.  20.]  is  loB  heart,  and  at  [H.  29.]  his  AMfacyf  are  placed. 

The  reader  will  please  to  obserre,  that  tlie  Frontispiece  is  meant 
to  be,  less  what  is  termed  "  a  jwe^y  picture"  than  a  practically  useful 
one,  well  calculated  to  &d]itate  his  comprehension  of  what  Is  said  in 
this  treatise  about  the  Bving  horse,  his  structure,  and  internal  form* 
ation ;  of  his  capabilities  and  all  of  the  diseases  arising  from  their 
misapplication.  To  this  end,  a  mere  elevation  of  the  skeleton  was 
requisite ;  and,  that  this  should  be  rendered  practically  useful,  it  is 
placed  within  parallel  square  lines,  for  more  ready  reference.  The 
figure  itself,  is  that  of  a  rather  long-4iodled  hunter ;  the  blade4wne 
having  been  depressed  to  show  the  continuity  of  the  tmrteirm,  or 
backbone,  between  the  shoulders,  and  the  elbow  is  bent  forward  fiir 
that  purpose,  so  that  the  shoulder-bone  (or  fuunerus)  is  brought  to 
form  its  siiarpest  angle ;  whilst  the  same  pressure  occasions  the  first 
MX  vertehra,  [at  E.  F.  15 — 19.]  to  lean  backward  inordinately,  the 
fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth,  being  also  a  little  higher  than  common.  This 
position  of  the  limb,  of  course,  rendered  the  subject  of  the  plate  lower 
before  than  he  would  be  were  those  bones  left  more  straight  up  and 
down  than  they  are  here  represented.     See  Section  viiL  Chap.  I. 

The  reader  will  observe  that  the  ribs,  eighteen  in  number,  are  eon* 
nected  with  the  first  eighteen  vertebra  of  the  back-bone,  L  «•  from 
the  first  at  P.  15.  to  the  last  of  these  at  F.  27 :  behind  this  are  the  six 
vertebra  of  the  loins  ;  next  the  hip-bone,  or  pekfiSf  formed  internally 
basin-fashioned.  In  fiu:t,  thu  bone  in  very  early  life.  Is  composed  of 
Kveral  bones,  which  afterwards  knit  together ;  as  do  the  five  vertebra 
next  behind  the  peUrit  (in  the  parallel  32  to  36.)  form  but  one  bone, 
though  here  shewn  distinct  like  a  eoWs.  In  like  manner  is  the  bone  of 
the  face  divisible  in  early  life,  at  the  cracks,  or  sutures,  underneath  the 
eye.  The  bones  that  U^ether  form  the  back,  have  each  a  sinous 
process,  that  varies  greatly  in  quantity  at  the  withers ;  and  this  is  fur* 
ther  affected  by  the  shape  of  the  whole  back,  spoken  of  in  the  12th 
Section,  page  56.  All  those  bones  of  the  back,  and  neck  are  so  con- 
nected as  to  form  a  secure  canal  for  the  spinal  marrow  to  pass  through 
its  whole  extent,  from  the  liead  to  the  tail ;  in  its  course  sending  out 
the  nmes  to  every  part  of  the  body.    Hence  the  reader  wlU  see  the 
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vast  importance  of  a  Juat  shape  to  the  due  performance  of  this  functioni 
so  essential  to  the  animal's  lasting  qualities. 

He  will  observe,  too,  that  the  ntuation  only  of  some  internal  parts 
was  required  for  the  purpose  of  elucidation  ;  thus,  the  heart  seems 
unsuspended  by  its  vessels,  as  its  pericardium  and  part  of  the  lunge 
are  removed ;  and  it  follows,  that  whoever  expected  to  find  a  delinea- 
tion of  every  viseuSf  perfect,  has  deceived  himself, — if  any  such  there 
be. 

The  Lungs  are  here  represented  about  half  inflated  [I — ^N. 
15 — 23.]  and  would  fill  the  whole  space  above,  to  where  the  dia- 
phre^nif  or  midriff,  is  stretched  across  from  the  hack  bone  [at  G.  27*] 
to  the  first  true  rib  [at  N.  22.]  But  here  the  acute  observer  will  re- 
mark, that  the  lower  end  of  the  lungs  obtrude  beyond  their  natural 
healthy  position.  Disease  has,  in  this  supposed  case,  made  considerable 
ravages;  adhesion  of  the  lungs  to  the  muscular  border  of  the  midrifi^ 
(vulgo  skirt)  having  caused  this  latter  to  enlarge  on  its  Iqwer  side 
towards  the  abdomen. 

Further,  the  references  our  readers  will  meet  with  in  the 
midst  of  the  text  are  necessarily  as  brief  as  they  are  useful,  and  are 
made  to  the  Hction»t  or  parts,  into  which  the  first  two  chapters  are 
divided,  after  the  manner  of  verses. 

This  mode  of  reference  will  be  found  highly  serviceable  to  his 
investigation  by  the  attentive  reader,  who  is  unused  to  study  things  of 
this  nature,  but  who  must  soon  perceive  the  great  practical  advantages 
to  be  derived  from  so  intimate  an  acquaintance  with  the  subject  as 
this  method  of  learning  it  will  furnish  him  the  means  of  acquiring.  If, 
in  the  prosecution  of  his  studies,  he  happen  to  forget  what  has  been 
before  said,  tending  to  the  same  point  of  information,  or  he  be  at  a 
loss  whereabout  lie  should  look  to  refresh  his  memory,  these  refer- 
ences supply  him  with  the  ready  means  of  overcoming  the  difficulty : 
in  all  other  cases  he  must  consult  the  Index,  By  adopting  this  method, 
we  have  likewise  avoided  the  repetitions  inseparable  from  a  work  of 
this  nature,  and  have  thus  saved  room,  and  the  reader's  time,  thoiigh 
not  our  own  labour. 

*«*  Terms  of  art  left  unexplained  in  the  text,  and  other  hard 
words,  will  be  found  with  their  meaning  explained  in  the  Index.  As 
to  the  anterior  and  posterior  of  the  horse,  we  have  adopted  the  upper 
and  tlie  tonoer^  as  being  more  generally  understood.     See  page  88. 
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CHAPTER  L 

External  formation  or  structure  of  the  Horse ^  and 
the  disorders  originating  therein. 


Section  1. — Scarcely  any  man  who  is  in  the 
habit  of  seeing  many  horses  perform  their  labour, 
and  of  observing  their  capabilities  of  several  kinds, 
but  acquires,  thereby,  some  insight  of  the  pro* 
perties  conferred  on  the  animal  by  such  or  such 
points  of  conformation.  He  can  tell,  at  first  sight, 
nearly  from  this  habitude,  "  what  a  horse  can  do/* 
but  few  men  reduce  their  observations  to  writing, 
least  of  all  to  principles,  upon  which  we  may  after- 
wards reason,  or  draw  conclusions  with  any  de- 
gree of  certainty,  as  to  what  duties  a  horse  cannot 
perform  properly,  when  wanting  those  points  of 
excellence,  and  which  duties  ought,  therefore, 
never  to  be  required  of  him ;  or,  being  so  imposed 
upon  him  improperly,  are  productive  of  certain 
disorders  that  invariably  attend  such  misapplica- 
tion  of  his  powers.  No  doubt  it  has  happened,  that 
&  speedy  horse  with  a  rcuiical  defect, — in  the  shape 
of  his  hind  quarters,  for  example, — ^yet  having  a 
corresponding  defect  before,  the  one  makes  up  for 
the  other,  and  such  horses  may  occasionally  j9^- 
form  well  for  a  short  time,  but  then  they  are  no 
fosters:  all  the  while  they  may  thus  be  at  the 
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full  stretch  of  their  physical  powers,  straining  to 
the  utmost  the  immediate  coverings  of  the  bones, 
something  or  other  is  going  to  wreck — of  muscle 
or  tendon,  of  ligament  or  sinew.  Sooner  or  later, 
the  effect  of  so  much  excessive  fatigue  of  the  drfor^ 
mity  runs  along  the  soUds,  and  reaching  the  vitais 
occasions  constitutional  disease,  or  leaves  behind  it 
an  incurable  malady,  mostly  descending  to  the  feet, 
and  to  the  fore  ones  in  particular.  Equally  true  is 
it,  that  we  frequently  find  out  new  properties,  or 
hidden  powers  in  a  horse,  which  had  never  hitherto 
been  known  to  his  owners ;  but,  then,  as  I  shall  par- 
ticularise by  and  by,  no  such  latent  powers  were 
ever  discovered  in  any  horse,  without  his  possessing 
certain  just  prcpOrtions  of  the  bones  taken  alto- 
gether *.  What  these  proportions  are,  as  well  as 
what  they  are  not,  I  come  presently  to  lay  down ; 
the  integuments  (or  coverings)  ever  adapting  them- 
selves thereto,  in  one  case  produce  what  is  called 
symmetry ;  but,  if  the  limb  be  disproportionedy  the 
coverings  adapt  themselves  to  that  partictdar  de^ 
fecty  and  enlarged  muscle  at  these  particular  places 
becomes  visible  to  the  commonest  observer. 

The  acquiring  a  ready  mode  of  discovering  when 
a  horse  of  the  one  or  the  other  formation  is  pre- 


*  Eclipse*  a  hone  whose  Tery  name  is  synonymous  for  speed,  had 
none  of  the  proportions  generally  deemed  indispensable  to  great 
speed ;  and  he  was  cast,  by  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  for  his  apparent 
deformities,  when  a  colt ;  but  his  defects  in  one  particular  were  amply 
supplied  by  excesses  in  another,  and,  taken  altogether,  composed  the 
very  best  bit  of  bone,  blood,  and  muscle  ever  produced. 

.       2 
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sented  to  our  notice,  fomis  the  perfection  of  art  in 
passing  judgment  on  a  horse. 

2,  But  the  horse*s  achievements,  or ''  what  he 
can  do"  under  certain  circumstances  of  shape  and 
mcie^  would  ill  employ  our  pen  at  the  present 
moment — ^valuable  as  the  investigation  must  alwajrs 
be  in  itself — ^were  it  not  for  the  practical  application 
we  mean  to  make  of  it  shortly,  by  way  of  illustrating 
the  direct  contrary,  or  defective  shape  and  make, 
as  being  the  harbinger  of  several  radical  disorders 
of  his  frame.  Nor  is  this  all :  some  are  so  evidently 
iil-fonned  in  the  chest  and  carcase,  from  the  mo« 
ment  they  are  foaled,  that  no  art  of  ours  is  equal  to 
prevent  the  return  of  certain  disorders  which  are 
sure  to  attend  a  horse  of  that  particular  formation 
all  his  life*time.  As  the  one  is  known  and  inevit- 
able,  so  the  effects .  of  the  other  may  be  foreseen, 
aad,  in  some  degree  alleviated,  if  so  much  trouble 
and  expense  be  •  not  greater  than  the  value  of  the 
horse.  This  is  all  that  can  be  Aonefor  such  ^ 
anunal :  and  since  the  resources  of  art  are  not  equal 
to  the  obstacles  of  animated  nature,  so  no  man  ought 
unreasonably  to  expect,  least  of  all,  to  force  his 
beast,  to  perform  any  species  of  labour  or  exercise, 
for  which  nature  or  the  accident  of  birth  hath  ren- 
dei*ed  him  any  wise  unfit;  although  it  must  be  al- 
lowed, as  a  general  axiom,  that  it  is  only  by  push- 
ing the  animal  to  the  extent  of  his  powers,  that  we 
can  find  out  the  most  he  is  capable  of  performing  at 
any  given  work.  In  this  way  it  was  the  (ast-trotting 
powers  of  the  Phenomena  mare  (which  was  before 
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then  a  butcher's  hack)  were  discovered ;  for  people 
of  this  trade  generally  try  the  utmost  their  nags  can 
perform  in  the  trot. 

To  be  able  to  judge  of  a  horse's  defects  as  to 
what  he  cannot  do,  undoubtedly  it  seems  necessary 
to  ascertain  what  constitutes  a  fine  figure,  or  a  per- 
fect one,  that  can  do  every  thing ;  but,  when  it  is  con- 
sidered that  the  e:{cposure  of  those  defects  is  intended 
to  apply  wholly  to  the  origin  of  disorders  for  which 
he  will  require  medical  treatment,  if  he  does  not  de- 
serve rejection  in  toto,  we  shall  find  less  occasion  for 
adverting  to  any  known  horse,  entirely  without 
error  in  his  form  or  built.  In  most  cases,  however, 
good  sympaetry  being  accompanied  not  only  by  the 
power  of  achieving  great  feats,  but  a  good  portion  of 
health  also,  or  at  any  rate,  the  absence  of  the  dis- 
eases incident  to  a  bad  form,  we  may  be  allowed, 
while  exposing  his  faults,  to  deviate  a  little,  and  to 
contemplate  some  few  of  his  perfections  also. 

3.  The  most  obvious  physical  truths  are  those 
which  can  be  explained  upon  the  principles  of 
mechanics*;  upon  such  a  basis,  even  the  more 

*  Sir  Charlfis  Scarboroughj  it  seems,  was  the  first  doctor  of  medi- 
cine who  introduced  mechanical  and  geometrical  reasoning  on  miu« 
cular  action ;  but  we  had  never  heard  of  him,  or  any  person  employ- 
ing  this  means  of  elucidation,  until  several  years  after  the  passage  in 
the  text  was  printed.  Sir  C«  S.  delivered  lectures  for  seventeen  years, 
at  Surgeons'  hall,  fipm  1668.  After  iquch  enquiry,  we  are  led  to  be- 
lieve that  no  one  followed  Dr.  Scarborough  until  we  of  these  times. 
Since  our  first  Edition,  however,  that  highly  gifted  body,  "  the  Society 
for  Promoting  Usefiil  Knowledge,"  have  followed  the  same  mode  of 
instruction,  in  the  9th  No.  of  their  Tracts,  entitling  it,  "Animal  Me- 
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abstract  can  be  securely  grafted ;  that  intelligence 
which  is  derived  from  experience^  from  observation, 
experiment,  and  acute  reasoning,  being  rendered 
more  understandable  when  conveyed  with  mechanic 
cal  precision ;  and,  however  strange  it  may  appear 
to  some,  the  gift  of  speed,  if  not  of  all  progression, 
depends  more  upon  mechanical  principles  than  is 
conunonly  understood  to  be  tfie  case.  See  faither 
onward,  at  Section  9,  where  further  details  are  given. 
In  all  compoui^d  bodies,  whether  animate  or  inani* 
mate,  intended  for  our  active  use,  it  is  above  all  other 
things  requisite  that  they  should  stand  well  upon 
their  bases  or  legs.  A  horse,  or  a  joint  stool,  evi- 
dently defective  in  this  particular  quality,  would  be 
shunned  as  insecure ,  and  the  one  is  sometimes  en- 
dued  with  movements  as  little  suited  to  one's  ideas 
of  getting  on  safely  as  the  other ;  both  being  in- 
debted to  its  original  bad  built  (or  charpente,  as 
hafosse  calls  it)  for  the  defect  Cover  them  both, 
the  one  with  muscle  and  skin,  the  other  with  mo^ 
rocco  and  drapery,  how  you  will,  the  faulty  legs 
are  faulty  still.  As  to  this  point  a  good  stable  apho^ 
rism  has  it  thus—''  a  horse  that  does  not  stand  well 
can  do  nothing  well ;"  and,  by  a  very  natural  in- 
ference, "  the  horse  that  walks  well  can  perform 
all  other  paces  well." 

A  much  better  example,  however,  may  be  found 
in  a  four- legged  table,  of  which  every  horseman 
knows  there  are   many  of  difierent  sizes  and   of 

<hanics."     If  we  required  justification  for  the  views  we  then  took,  we 
should  tarn  for  it  to  the  first  three  columns  of  that  tract. 
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various  workmanship,  some  for  heavy  work,  or  roUgh 
usage,  others  more  for  show,  and  to  sustain  light 

weights.  But,  if  the  fore 
and  hind  legs  bend  towards 
each  other  upon  the  ground, 
(like  cut  1.)  any  carpenter 
may  see  that  this  first  element 
of  visible  ill-formation  must 
sooner  or  later  produce  a  fall;  he  will  know,  that 
more  strength  for  st^orting  great,  weights  would 
be  produced  by  making  all  four  legs  perpendicular. 
But  a  horse^  not  being  like  a  table^  immoveably 
fixed  upon  its  legs,  and  being  required  not  only 
to  bear  up  h\xi  to  proceed  wiitk  his  load, — which 
is  sometimes  effected  with  difficulty  on  account  of 
its  weight,  then  must  his  powers  of  pressing  on- 
wards be  estimated  by  the  positions  in  which  he 
can  place  the  bones  of  his  hinder  part,  the  leg9 
particularly,  since  it  is  to  these  the  propulsion 
of  his  body  forward  is  chiefly  indebted.     In  his 

efibrts  to  accomplish  this 
duty,  the  position  of  his 
hind  legs  will  resemble  those 
of  the  second  cut  in  the 
margin,  stretched  out  con- 
stantly as  much  as  these 
are,  and  each  leg  alterncUely  twice  as  much  be- 
yond his  body;  while  his  fore  legs  will  bend 
under  him  alternately  also,  like  those  in  the^rs^ 
table.  In  both  movements  his  legs  are  stretched 
to  their  utmost  when  the  heavy  drag  is  up  hill. 
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because  the  resistance  to  be  overcome  is  then 
greatest,  and  we  can  thus  form  an « opinion  how 
much  ^*  he  has  the  free  use  of  his  legs."  When 
this  is  the  case,  all  horses  step  short;  but,  upon 
even  ground,  the  hind  leg,  to  be  perfect,  should 
come  firmly  forward  in  the  walkf  and  occupy  the 
identical  spot  which  the  fore  leg  had  just  quitted. 
See  further  at  Section  8.  As  the  horse  gets  old,  is 
tired,  disordered,  or  over-much  laden,  he  ceases  to 
do  this  as  usual,  in  the  exact  ratio  that  he  is  afiected 
the  one  way  or  the  other. 

When  age  overtakes  an  animal,  we  may  rest 
assured  some  of  the  evils  of  a  too  long  life  attend 
it     The  heavy  work  which  the  horses  we  have  now 
chiefly.in  view,  are  put  to,  strains  every  joint,  of 
the  hind  legs  principally ;  as  high  as  the  setting  on 
of  the  leg  to  thepehiSf  [I.  35.]  or  the  juncture  of 
this  bone  with  the  last  vertebra  of  the  back,  [E.  31.] 
and  even  the  back  bone  itself,  this  species  of  ruin 
works  its  way  with  years,  upon  fine,  strong  and  ro- 
bust horses,  as  much  or  more  than  any  other.  Then 
it  is  the  hind  leg  comes  forward  much  farther  in 
the  walk  than  in  early  life,  and  it  acquires  a  twist 
or  screw,  which  is  denoted  by  a  screwing,  markedly, 
upon  the  ground,  and  visible  all  the  way  up  in 
bad  cases.     Speedy  horses  have  the  same   screw 
in  going,  though  not  so  apparent,  when  the  limb  is 
similarly  strained ;  but  in  some  cases  great  aridity 
of  muscle,  the  elOfect  of  hard  work  and  want  of 
care,  amends  trivial  strains,  whilst  the  tread  also 
becomes  shorter. 
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4;  Mares,  occasionally,  and  skittish  horses^  fre- 
quently bring  their  'legs    together,  much  resem- 
bling \\\e  first  figure t  and  are  insecure  roadsters  as 
well  as  poor  draught  horses.    When  it  comes  on 
the  horse  of  hitherto  even  tread,  without  other  ac- 
countable cause,  we  may  rest  assured,  that  it  lies 
internally,  and  is  owing  to  the  adhesion  of  the  parts, 
as  spoken  of  elsewhere.     See  Index.     TYie  second 
sketch  is  the  walking  motion  of  an  unladen  cart- 
horse, or  a  coach-horse  standing  still ;  these,  as  well 
as  hunters,  take  the  same  position,  at  resty  which 
indicates  that  they  have  the  free  use  of  their  linabs. 
In  the  dragj  the  former  bring  their  fore  legs  under 
their  bodies,  the  principle  being  applicable  to  aby 
quadruped  performing  the  like  task ;  and  such  a 
horse  would  consequently  fall  down  forward  but 
for  the  resistance  of  the  load  he  draws.     But  this 
accident  seems  provided  for,   by  the  power  the 
horse  has  of  contracting  the  muscles  (see  Section 
10),  and  drawing  up  quickly  the  lower  part  of  his 
limb,  in  time  to  get  it  out  of  the  way  of  his  hind 
leg,  both  motions  forming  each  a  separate  effort 
toward  progression.     I  still  have  in  view  Siwaliing 
pcu:e,  all  other  paces  being  no  other  than  modi- 
fications of  the  walk  ;  and,  in  fact,  ^^  a  horse  that 
tualks  well  can  do  any  thing  else  well,"  anuphorism 
that  is  a-twin  with  one  equally  well  founded  in  the 
preceding  Section. 

With  some  horses,  the  hind  foot,  instead  of 
coming  forward,  as  described  at  the  bottom  of 
the  last  Section,  upon  the  spot  of  ground  marked 
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by  the  fore  one,  falls  short  of  the  mark. — These 
never  turn  out  fast  ones,  although  their  &u]t  does 
not  always  consist  in  the  shape  or  disproportion 
of  the  bones,  but  in  the  contraction  of  muscle  or  of 
the  tendon  (see  this  tendon  described  under  the 
head  of  "  Foot**);  at  times  it  is  owing  to  the 
relaxation  of  the  immediate  coverings  of  the 
bones,  described  at  Section  16.  Such  horses  may 
be  well  enough  to  look  aty  but  cannot  perform 
properly.  The  extreme  of  this  misfortune  is  termed 
stringhaU;  but  every  approach  towards  it,  however 
trivial,  is  good  cause  for  rejecting  the  animal.  In 
case  of  the  hind  foot  coming  too  far  forward  (in  the 
wcdk  still)  and  striking  the  fore  one,  the  fault  lies  in 
want  of  sufficient  strength  (or  quickness)  in  the  fore 
leg.  If  the  hind  foot  comes  down  sometimes  inside 
at  others  outside  the  just^quitted  situation  of  the 
fore  foot,  the  animal  has  a  disagreeable  rolling  in 
his  gait  from  side  to  side,  the  fault  being  as  often  in 
the  fore  leg  as  the  hinder  one,  sometimes  in  both. 
Such  horses  commence  a  journey  with  much  ap- 
parent confidence,  but  tiring  soon,  they  fall  into 
their  old  error,  and  the  security  they  have  inspired 
is  found  to  be  deceptions : — many  accidents  are  the 
consequence.  This  fault  I  hesitate  whether  to 
ascribe  to  the  fore  leg  or  the  hind  one,  but  it 
certainly  originates  in  a  disagreement  between  the 
fixing  of  the  two  upon  the  body,  either  as  to  the 
situation,  or  want  of  muscular  strength  at  the  place 
of  joining.  Such  a  horse  is  a  stumbler,  and  when 
he  trots  away  from  us,  we  can  see  nearly  as  much 
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of  his  fore  legs  as  of  his  hind  ones ;  in  the  straight- 
built,  well-set  limbed  horse,  the  fore  legs  are  then 
concealed  from  our  sight  by  the  hind  ones.  I  own 
this  is  with  me  a  grand  criterion  forjudging  as  to  a 
horse's  capability  of  going  over  the  ground*  In 
racing,  or  indeed  any  running,  the  fore  legs  are 
then  brought  closer  together,  the  hind  legs  rather 
wider  (so  in  leaping),  as  we  see  in  grey-hounds, 
hares,  deer,  and  all  other  fleet  creatures. 

Such  as  I  have  described  is  the  act  of  progres- 
sion  with  all  horses,  but  in  various  degrees,  accord- 
ing to  their  sizes  (as  with  the  coach-horse,  saddle- 
horse,  poney) ;  four  such  efforts  having  called  into 
action  all  the  bones  of  the  body,  including  more  or 
less  that  of  the  head,  tail,  and  neck,  according  to 
the  pace,  or  other  circumstances. — See  Section  11. 
Hence  it  must  be  clear,  that  to  perform  this  duty 
oi progression,  or  getting  forward,  properly,  as  re- 
gards either  the  length  of  time  he  sustains  it,  or 
the  quickness  of  performance,  weight,  and  velocity, 
the  limbs  must  be  adapted  to  the  kind  of  work  the 
horse  has  to  perform,  and  to  each  other,  whether 
that  be  in  harness,  on  the  turf,  the  chase,  or  the 
road.  It  follows,  naturally,  that  if  we  bear-up  a 
horse's  head,  or  cut  off  his  tail,  some  part  of  this 
exertion  must  be  thereby  abridged. 

5.  We  do  nqt  find  this  adaptation  of  the  limbs 
so  much  id  the  amount  of  covering  the  bones  may 
have  on  them,  as  in  the  size  and  proportionable- 
ness  of  these,  and  the  suitable  manner  in  which 
they  are  fastened  together;    as  may  be  seen  in 
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those  horses  (blood)  where  tendon  supplies  the 
place  of  muscle,  and  most  strength  resides  in  the 
smallest  compass ;  and,  as  may  be  proved  by  the 
obstr^ction  to  his  paces,  which  is  always  observa* 
ble  in  the  horse  burthened  with  very  muscular 
Moulders.  Equally  true  is  it,  that,  after  we  have 
approved  of  the  proportions  of  a  pahr  of  horses  in 
respect  to  bone  and  built,  certain  powers  of  going, 
or  of  lastingness,  are  frequently  discovered  to  be 
possessed  by  one  so  much  beyond  his  match,  that 
we  are  compelled  to  admit  those  powers  do  reside 
in  something  else  than  in  his  built.  Superior 
health,  sound  wind,  courage,  give  this  strength, 
with  speed  and  lastingness :  the  bones  being  then 
well  cased  together,  and  strongly  suj^rted  by 
their  immediate  covering,  have  &11  and  £ur  play  *• 
But  wherever  they  be  fundamentally  ill-adapted 
to  each  other,  in  whatever  degree  this  escapes  our 
observation,  the  muscles  and  tendinous  parts  adapt 
themselves  in  some  measure  to  that  lamentable 
kind  of  form,  but  which  no  filling  up,  or  after- 
accommodation  of  the  parts  to  each  other,  can 
completely  eradicate,  tliough  it  may  be  concealed 
from  our  view*  The  muscle  that  is  so  perverted 
rises  up  in  the  middle  pretematurally,  as  if  some 
sprain  or  other  had  caused  that  appearance ;  the 

*  Firing  IS  supposed  to  restore  derangement  of  the  integuments,  by 
causing  inflammation  and  contraction  thereof  upon  the  bone  so  as 
to  embrace  it  more  tightly.  This  is  effected  by  much  of  the  mutcU 
being  taken  up  into  the  system,  or  sloughing  off  in  the  cure ;  as  well 
a<  the  contjnction  of  the  flexor  tendon  (back  sinew)  and  its  sheath.    . 
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contiguous  parts,  consequently,  undergo  greater 
fatigue  than,  in  the  event  of  finer  symmetry,  would 
have  fallen  to  their  share ;  and  the  extraordinary 
friction  or  working  thereof,  occasions,  at  9,  day 
more  or  less  remote,  the  exhaustion  of  its  moisture 
(see  Section  HI)  and  the  lodgement  of  acrimonious 
matter  in  the  cellular  membrane,  which  appears  in 
the  form  of  tumour,  &c.  This  protuberant  appear- 
ance of  the  muscle  is  most  visiMe  at  the  stifie 
[N.  30],  and  on  the  shoulder  [M.  13]  just  above 
the  elbow  J  whilst  the  horse  is  going  fast. 

A  more  minute  inquiry,  however,  on  those  points 
would  lead  us  away — too  far  from  our  main  pur- 
pose, at  present;  let  us,  therefore,  return  to  nodce, 
in  the  first  place,  the  structure  of  the  legs  of  such 
horses  as,  by  their  untoward  position,  entail  on 
them  the  chances  of  producing  some  one  or  other 
of  those  evils  that  are  known  to  afHict  certain 
horses,  incurably,  to  the  end  of  their  days.  Thus, 
some  are  known  to  tread  on  the  inner  quarter  of 
the  hoof,  others  on  the  outside,  without  the  real 
cause  being  ever  ascertained,  and  remedies  are 
frequently  applied  that  have  not  the  remotest 
chance  of  achieving  any  good,  on  that  very  account. 
Some  horses  "  cut,"  in  consequence  of  treading  on 
the  outer  quarter ;  on  the  contrary,  by  punishing 
the  inner  quarter  in  treading,  others  contract  a 
'  disposition  to  "  quittor  and  ringbone  ;'*  both  in- 
stances of  malformation,  or  bad  built  (as  we  call  it), 
produce  splents,  diseases  of  the  frog,  of  the  sensible 
sole,  and  of  the  coronet,  as  the  case  may  be :  how  it 
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is^that  the  various  modes  of  wrong  tread  are  brought 
ouy  remains  to  be  examined  into  hereafter.  Mean- 
time,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  observe,  that  the  right 
mode  and  make  may  be  discovered  by  noticing  the 
proportions  of  those  horses,  that,  by  the  acknow- 
ledged just  symmetry  of  their  bones^  the  agreement 
in  size  of  one  limb  with  another,  and  the  faultless 
manner  in  which  these  are  attached  to  the  body^ 
go  tolerably  free  from  any  such  diseases,  until  old 
age,  accident,  or  the  misapplication  of  their  powersi 
bring  on  disease. 

6.  There  are,  then,  three  kinds  of  mal-formation, 
or  bad  shape,  attendant  on  the  hmbs  of  horses, 
which  I  consider  original  faults ;  those  others  to 
which  they  give  rise  being  but  secondary  ones. 
1st.  That  wherein  the  leg  is  ill-formed  in  itself. 
2d.  When  it  is  badly  joined  to  the  body.  Sd. 
When  the  fore  legs  disagree  with  the  hind  ones 
in  length  or  quantity.  Each,  being  attended  by 
its  respective  defect  in  goings  as  to  safety,  speed, 
or  strength,  and  liable  to  incur  one  or  other  of  the 
ills  enumerated,  as  appearing  on  the  legs  and 
feet — is  worthy  of  the  reader's  separate  considera-^ 
tion ;  although  it  frequently  happens,  that  an  in-* 
dividual  horse  is  afflicted  with  all  three  faults  at 
the  same  time,  the  two  first  being  found  together,- 
subsequently  producing  the  other  also.  But  I  have 
generally  noticed,  that  one  of  those  faults  some- 
times accomodates  itself  to  the  other,  amending 
it  considerably ;  as,  when  a  limb  that  may  be  too 
long  is  set  higher  up  on  the  body  than  is  esteemed 
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right  construction,  in  the  same  manner  as  a  horse 
lame  of  a  leg  may  be  passed  off  for  sound  should 
the  corresponding  leg  of  his  body  also  fall  lame. 
Much  the  same  is  it  with  the  third  kind  of  dis* 
agreement,  in  the  opinion  of  many  people ;  be- 
cause it  has  existed  in  some  celebrated  horses, 
and  they  would  have  us  belieye  that  this  very  dis- 
agreement was  itself  the  cause  of  the  celebrity 
those  individuals  arrived  at.  This,  however,  was 
not  the  &ct. 

7.  The  Phcenomena  mare,  unquestionably  the 
first  trotter  of  her  inches  in  our  days,  never  did 
her  work  in  style:  nobody  could  account  for  her 
achievements  tipon  the  mew,  and  we  had  always  our 
doubts  whether  her's  was  a,  faif  trot,  though  we  woi^ 
upon  her.  In  the  trot  she  had  an  unaccountable 
shufile.  She  was  low  before,  but  had  the  gift  of 
taking  her  fore  feet  out  of  the  way  of  the  hinder, 
which  fell  (in  the  walk)  about  half  a  shoe  beyond 
that  of  the  fore  ones,  the  feet  reaching  the  ground 
in  succession,  like  drumsticks. 

iMcrtes,  a  well  known  grey  horse,  which  was 
hunted  in  Leicestershire,  1818,  1819,  of  no  par- 
ticular powers  any  where,  and  confessedly  clumsy 
in  the  fore  hand,  without  much  fire,  was  yet  in 
the  habit  of  taking  the  ordinary  six  feet  leaps  with 
ease,  and  clearing  a  ditch  of  twenty-five  feet  with 
pleasure,  often  exceeding  those  admeasurements  by 
nearly  a  fourth.  Eclipse  is  known  to  all  of  us  (as 
matter  of  history)  for  having  had  a  low  shoulder, 
which  gave  his  fore  quarters  an  awkward  appear- 
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ance :  but  this  was  compensated  for  by  the  fine  form 
of  his  hind  quarter ,  which,  being  particularly  strong 
and  muscular^  threw  his  body  forward  at  every  leap 
in  despite  of  his  low  fore  quarters, — ^for  nnming  is  no 
other  than  the  leap  reiterated.  One  leading  charac- 
teristic>  however,  denoted  all  three  horses  to  be  of  the 
right  stamp  in  the  main :  they  stood  even  on  their  leg 
bones  and  the  soles  of  their  feet ;  that  is  to  say, 
straight  up  and  down,  nearly,  from  the  elbow 
[N.  15.]  to  the  ground  A^/bre,  and  from  the  stifle^ 

joint  [N.  30,  and  34.]  to  the  grotmd  behind^  re- 
spectively; both  those  jEMir/^,  viewed  sideways  in 
theplatey  being  placed  nearly  horizontal,  as  regards 
each  other,  on  the  line  [N]. 

But  "  the  shoulder  of  Eclipse  was  a  low  one,'* 
say  the  published  accounts  of  him ;  yet,  as  this  de- 
fect, real  or  supposed,  consisted  in  the  inclination 
of  the  hwneruf,  or  shoulder-bane  [K  to  N]  above 
the  elbow,  by  reason  of  the  great  freedom  of  the 
muscles  which  held  it  and  the  scaptda,  or  shoulder^ 
blade  in  position,  he  would,  when  stepping  out 
with  the  fore  leg,  rise  higher  than  when  he  stood 
still;  a  particularity  that  is  reversed  in  horses 
whose  shoulder-blades  are  set  on  more  nearly  up- 
right than  those  of  Eclipse  were.  This  accounts 
for  the  vaulting  manner  he  had,  as  we  read  in  the 
accounts  of  his  exploits;  and  his  running  grey- 
hound fashion,  with  his  chest  close  to  thcsground, 
for  he  would  thereby  keep  off  the  ground  longer 
betwixt  each  leap,  until  the  impetus  received  from 
his  hind  .legs  was  nearer  spent  than  it  would  have 
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been  but  for  thus  holding  up  his  fore  feet  On 
referring  to  those  parts  in  the  plate  of  a  skeleton 
they  will  be  found  thus  drawn. 

8.  In  the  next  place^  Reader !  Viewed  injrani, 
the  fore  legs,  upon  which  the  safety  and  ease  of 
the  animal's  going  chiefly  depend^  should,  ^o  be 
perfect,  be  widest  next  the  chest;  approaching  each 
other  gradually,  until  the  eye,  having  compared  that 
Fig.  3.  part  with  the  pastern,  scarcely 

perceives  the  difference.  Here, 
the  leg,  taken  by  itself,  is 
smaller,  though  the  interval 
between  the  knees  and  the  feet 
do  not  differ,  on  account  of  the 
width  and  flatness  which  ought 
to  exist  in  the  well-formed  knee, 
yet,  taken  on  the  outsidef  con- 
siderably more  breadth  will  be 
found  above  than  below.  Such 
a  knee,  when  flat  and  finely  marked  at  the  joint, 
is  always  strongly  covered  in  a  healthy  horse,  (see 
Section  15);  he  then  throws  it  out  with  great  free- 
dom, and  takes  a  firm  step  fairly  on  the  entire  bottom 
of  his  hoof;  but,  should  the  leg  be  ever  so  good  an 
one  in  itself,  yet  if  placed  too  high  upon  the  chest, 
where  it  is  held,  not  by  a  socket  or  insertion  of  the 
bone,  but  by  strong  elastic  muscle  only,  this  throws 
the  feet  too  near  together  upon  the  ground ;  the 
horse  then  treads  on  the  outer  quarter  of  his  hoof, 
and  wears  away  the  wall ;  and,  when  tired,  is  most 
commonly  given  to  cut.     Endeavours  are  used  in 
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shoeing  to  amend  this  fault,  by  paring  away  the 
inner  crust ;  but  it  is  one  of  those  defects  in  ike 
buUi  which  no  art  can  eradicate  completely,  and 
has  been  termed  ''  pigeon-toed.**  A  iemporanf 
remedy,  however,  is  found  in  shifting  the  shoes  so 
worn  away,  as  well  as  making  the  shoes  thickest  on 
the  wearing  quarter. 

Nor  is  the  matter  rendered  any  better  when,  by 
reason  of  the  knees  or  houghs  turning  in,  the  toes 
turn  out,  and  the  horse  then  treads  on  the  itmer  quat'^ 
ter  [see  fig.  6.]  ;  and,  however  those  of  the  one  or  the 
other  description  may  have  the  reputation  of  great 
speed,  it  can  be  for  a  short  distance  only,  because 
the  action  of  such  horses  must  be  laboured  and  im- 
perfect, particularly  one  of  the  latter  kind  of  make. 
He  must,  consequently,  fatigue  himself  more  at 
every  step,  and  tire  sooner  than  one  of  the  same 
size,  and  formed  in  every  other  respect  similar, 
but  having  legs  that  come  nearer  in  shape  to 
those  in  the  annexed  sketch  [fig.  3].  That  such 
knock-knee  form  is  occasioned  by  weakness,  is 
evident  from  the  position  of  the  knees,  when  the 
animal  stands  at  rest.  This  he  does  by  supporting 
himself  at  times  like  a  dancing-master,  with  one 
foot  before  the  other;  and,  no  doubt,  the  twist 
with  which  his  pace  is  always  attended  when  going, 
occasions  certain  disorders  of  the  feet,  which  he 
seeks  to  ease  by  shifting  the  weight  now  from  the 
one,  now  from  the  other  foot  He  will,  moreover, 
sooner  "  knock  up,"  and  "  get  done  for"  earlier  in 
life,  by  reason  of  the  origin  of  this  species  of  mal- 
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formation  being  seated  high  upon  the  limb,  thereby 
incommoding  the  action  of  the  shoulder-muscles :  the 
elbaw,  at  N.  15,  by  being  pressed  close  to  the  ribs, 
having  thrown  in  the  knees,  receives,  at  every  step 
the  leg  takes,  a  kind  of  double  motion,  which,  of 
course,  doubly  a£fects  the  action  of  those  parts ;  and 
much  fatigue,  pain,  and  anguish  succeed  each  other 
until  it  communicates  to  the  cavity  of  the  chest. 
Such  animals  have  frequently  the  shoulders  un- 
usually muscular,  hiding,  in  a  good  measure,  the 
original  defect  from  the  eye  and  touch  of  the  com- 
mon observer ;  but  it  may,  nevertheless,  be  ascer^ 
tained  to  esdst,  by  the  symptoms  just  now  mentioned, 
as  well  as  by  the  appearance  of  the  protruding  mus- 
cle before  noticed^  at  page  36.  To  knocked  knees  and 
inside  tread^  let  me  add  the  circumstance,  that  such 
horses  have  a  broken  pace,  kicking  loose  stones 
before  them,  with  a  certain  rolling  from  side  to  side, 
to  the  great  annoyance  of  the  rider.  All  this  arises 
from  awkwardness,  by  reason  of  the  shoulder's  bad 
position,  whereby  the  leg,  being  thrown  sideways, 
removes  the  foot  in  an  increasing  ratio  from  the  cen- 
tre of  gravity;  and,  instead  of  its  being  thrown 
straight  forward,  describes  part  of  a  circle,  more 
or  less  curved,  according  to  the  amount  of  the  ori- 
ginal defect  The  straight 
dotted  line  shows  the  space 
a  well-formed  foot,  such  as 
belongs  to  the  leg  in  our 
preceding  sketch  (3),  would 
take,  being  on  paper  just 


Fig.  4. 
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one  inch  ;  the  curved  line  shows  the  coursei  or 
nearly  so,  the  foot  is  thrown  which  belongs  to  an 
ill-formed  shoulder,  that  is  contracted  at  the  elbow; 
as  this  line  is  an  inch  and  an  eighth  (or,  1  in.  ^)  in 
length,  the  horse  so  formed  does  an  eighth  more 
work  than  one  with  straight  legs  would  do  on  going 
over  the  same  ground,  ^eefeei  of  fig.  6.  also ;  cat- 
hammed,  and  knocked  knees  being  similar  disorders, 
but  never  appearing  together. 

In  addition  to  his  other  evils,  a  horse  with  such 
a  shoulder  (being  muscular)  is  most  liable  to  con* 
tract  '^  fistula  in  the  withers ;"  but,  if  not  so  mus- 
cular, **  strain  of  the  shoulder'*  is  likely  to  attend 
his  twisted  manner  of  treading,  when  hard  worked. 
With  such  a  built  horse,  ^'  splents**  are  usually  more 
tedious  than  with  a  straight-limbed  one ;  and  strains 
of  the  sinews,  i.  e.  of  the  tendon,  as  well  as  those  of 
the  coffin-joint  and  navicula  happen  oftener,  and 
appear  with  worse  symptoms,  in  proportion  as  the 
limbs  are  more  or  less  cross-byUt  *. 

9.  Long  and  sloping  pasterns  [Y,  13, 16,  and  Y, 
34,  40]  partly  denote  the  Arabian  blood,  are  hand- 
some to  view,  and  make  ^asy  goers ;  but  horses  of 
this  buiU  soon  tire,  and,  we  may  say,  are  generally 
weak,  having  the  flexor  tendon,  or  back  sinew,  con- 
siderably relaxed,  so  as  to  render  such  a  horse  **  a 
high  goer."     The  smcM  pctstemj  or  bone  inserted 

.  *  Respecting  *'  Navicular  diseases,"  and  strain  of  the  coffin-joint^ 
here  adverted  to«  in  conformity  with  the  prevalent  vulgar  notionj  the 
read^  will  torn,  pnfitaUy,  to  what  is  said  on  this  debateable  topic, 
in  book  iiL  chap.  1*  as  to  the  section  of  a  Foot^  there  depicted. 
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at  the  hoof,  always  rises  in  a  direct  Une  &om  the 
hoof,  both  being  about  45  degrees  for  saddle-horses, 
[see  Qg.  5.]  and  (he  large  pastern  is  then  several 

Fig.  5. 


degrees  nearer  to  t^nigki.  These  hoofs  stand 
of  an  oval  shape,  and  have  small  well-marked 
frogi.  But  some,  as  draught  horses,  have  large 
frogs,  the  hoof  round,  and  more  upright  by  nearly 
ten  degrees  in  early  life,  as  marked  in  the  an- 
nexed scale,  in  which  case  they  are  liable,  if  no 
change  takes  place,  and  they  get  older  and  weaker 
in  the  joints,  to  "knuckle  over"  but,  getting  aged, 
and  the  supply  of  nutriment  for  repairing  wear 
and  waste  falling  short,  the  heels  contract,  and 
the  horse  becomes  pommiee  footed.  The  wall  or 
crust  is  then  lower;  and,  as  the  bottom  of  the  foot 
grows  convex,  causing  the  animal  to  slip  about,  so 
the  front  of  the  hoof  becomes  concave  in  time,  the 
toe  almost  turning  upwards,  or  cracking.  Such 
horses  pull  no  more  than  their  own  proper  weight, 
and  nothing  by  their  muscular  powers,  being  in- 
capable of  making  a  purchase  with   their   toes. 
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Horses  calculated  for  heavy  draught  have  short 
pastern  bones,  the  small  one  entering  the  hoof 
upright  at  the  coronet  in  early  life,  but  afterwards 
changing  as  was  said  before ;  and  this  new  indi- 
nation,  it  will  be  seen,  must  depress  the  bone^  as 
the  animal  acquires  the  sort  of  hoof  called  pom- 
mice-footed,  and  causes  a  constant  straining  upon 
the  coronet;  hence  ringbone  and  the  crippling, 
insecure  gait,  horses  of  this  description  acquire, 
even  before  they  get  oU;  and  hence,  also,  those 
numerous  disorders  of  the  sole,  arising  from  con- 
traction of  the  heels,  that  have  but  this  one  fiiult 
for  their  common  origin. 

Caniracted  heels  of  this  or  any  other  species  of 
horse,  being  thus  destructive  of  its  capability  of 
going,  should  be  guarded  against  as  much  as  any 
other  individual  misfortune  to  which  he  is  liable : 
even  a  disposition  thereto  constitutes  sufficient  ground 
for  rejection.  When  this  is  the  case,  the  interval 
or  elefi  between  the  heels,  seen  in  the  annexed 
scale,  is  found  to  be  more  or  less  tender,  according 
to  the  progress  of  the  disease ;  the  elefi  will,  in 
health,  receive  two  fingers  lain  in  deeply,  the  part 
having  in  it  nothing  unusual  in  the  feel.  Soon, 
however,  the  heat  increases,  the  part  hardens, 
and  the  clef);  scarcely  admits  of  a  small  finger; 
the  horse  flinches  as  if  you  touched  a  sore,  and 
nothing  but  time  and  treatment  can  restore  him, 
if  any  thing  can.  Most  commonly,  however,  the 
disease  proceeds  until  the  clefls  of  the  heels  meet 
and  become  rotten.     Pressure  upon  the  frog,  with 
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moisture,  is  the  certain  preventive  of  contraction. 
See^'Footr 

When  the  pastern-bones  (great  and  small)  rise 
one  above  the  other  too  uprightly^  the  small  one 
receives  the  whole  concussion,  and  communicates 
iihejarr  to  the  very  minute  construction  of  the  in- 
ternal foot.  See  section  ofFoot,  in  book  iii.  chap.  1 . 
The  jarring  of  his  pace  is  then  very  great,  both  to 
the  horse  and  his  rider.  Such  horses  are  very 
liable  to  go  lame  occtMwnaUyy  but  they  recover  by 
rest :  the  principal  damage  is  to  be  found  in  the 
sensible  sole.  The  ass  and  wild  horse  (poney)  are 
thus  formed;  but  being  hardy,  and  having  less 
blood  and  less  weight  of  body  to  carry  about,  sufier 
less  by  it  than  the  horse. 

The  just  form  or  elevation  of  the  hoof  in  front, 
upon  which  mainly  depends  its  form  behind,  has 
been  discussed  by  various  writers,  but  remains  yet- 
awhile  uncertain  and  unsettled.  Mr.  Bracy  Clark 
judged  33  degrees  of  elevation  from  the  ground 
to  be  the  best  form  of  the  hoof,  and  Mr.  White 
quotes  him  with  a  portion  of  approbation,  but  most 
unaccountably  refers  to  his  "  plate  iv,"  on  which 
an  inscription  tells  us  the  fact  is  not  so,  but  45 
degrees  is  the  best  possible  elevation  of  the  hoof; 
whilst  those  which  are  higher  (lower  he  writes  it, 
or  **  33"),  **  approach  too  near  the  perpendicular  ;'* 
the  figure  on  the  plate  being  wholly  difierent  from 
the  diagram  on  the  page  (305)  of  his  book,  12th  ed.* 

*  The  perpetuating  of  error,  even  In  figures,  Uie  most  nmple  mode 
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Our  ideasj  however,  on  this  subject  are  not  so 
fixed;  for  we  have  found  the  best  form  of  the 
hoof  differ^  accordmg  to  the  shape  of  the  iwopas^ 
terns,  as  they  regard  the  hoof  and  each  other; 
deeming  that  the  best,  in  its  particular  case,  where 
the  small  one  follows  the  same  declination  as  the 
hoof,  and  the  large  pastern  ascends  twenty  degrees 
nearer  to  the  upright,  as  before  stated. 

The  preceding^jgtfre  shews  the  outline  of  three 
feet  of  different  degrees  of  elevation ;  twoof  which  are 
doitedin  the  line  of  the  coronet,  or  orifice,  into  which 
the  thickest  end  of  the  small  pastern-bone  sinks,  and 
rests  upon  the  springy  substance  attached  to  the 
inside  of  the  hoof;  and  which  bone,  we  naturally 
expect,  should  ascend  out  of,  and  take  the  same 
direction  as  the  hoof  whence  it  springs.  Any  de- 
parture from  this  rule  of  nature  is  clearly  an  ap- 
proach towards  .disease.  In  the  paragraph  above, 
we  shewed  what  mischief  might  be  derived  firom  an 


of  explication  we  know  of,  would  astonish  the  more  oomplez  reasonen 
upon  abstract  questions,  if  they  were  not  the  firrt  perw>iis  lo  OTer* 
shoot  their  own  mark  in  their  eager  pursuit  of  nice  dutinctions  and 
fine  drawn  arguments.  In  the  face  of  the  f<N'egoing  correction  of  two 
writers  of  repute,  and  with  the  book  and  page  before  him,  does  the  ez« 
oelient  good  judge,  Nimrod,  whilst  quoting  largely  from  our  laboun, 
commit  a  similar  blunder  to  that  of  Messrs.  White  and  Clark.  He 
quotes  this  opinion  of  oul^  as  3^  instead  of  45,  and  yet  farther  onward 
he  quotes  from  the  concluding  sentence  at  page  48,  but  there  pre* 
serves  the  right  number  of  degrees,  viz.  45*  We  do  not  charge  thi« 
npoD  the  uvUsmsion  as  an  incongruity,  but  merely  adduce  it  as  a  tame 
blunder  in  copying  us  without  duly  weighing  the  aibir,— -a  mark  of 
deference  for  our  statements  we  neither  expected  nor  think  deurable* 
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upright  smaU  pastern,  such  as  would  suit  the  largest 
outline  (fig.  5) ;  of  course,  this  elevationy  or  a  greater, 
would  be  a  mis-shapen  Ao^aswell  as  partem.  In 
like  manner,  we  know  that  the  low  pommice-foot 
is  out  of  point  and  diseased,  and  it  follows  that 
the  best  possible  elevation  of  the  hoof  must  neces- 
sarily he  in  the  medium  of  those  extremes,  which 
we  know  to  be  diseases  in  themselves :  this  it  is  to. 
determine  a  contest  mechamcaUy^  without  once 
adverting  to  the  well-known  circumstance  of  the 
health  and  free  use  of  its  heels,  which  attends  the 
horse  whose  hoof  is,  at  any  time  of  life,  near  45 
degrees  of  elevation  or  depression.  Did  we  reqiure 
more  arguments  to  prove  this  to  be  the  proper 
elevation,  a  conclusive  one  could  be  found  in  the 
well-known  circumstance  of  those  hoofs  of  horses 
which  are  very  upright  in  early  life  becoming  the 
lowest  when  the  animals  get  old;  whilst  those 
hoofs  which  come  near  the  standard  of  excellence 
in  youth  (45  degrees),  retain  the  same  form,  .as 
nearly  as  the  injuries  of  shoeing  admit  of,  to  an 
extreme  old  age*. 

*  Contrary  statements  have  been  made  by  writers  deserving  our 
respect,  as  to  ugly  hoofs  rem^uning  free  from  disease ;  but  then,  these 
were  itrong  JuMiftt  though  distorted,  andtfce  owners  had  sense  enough 
to  keep  their  horses  in  general  bodily  good  health,  so  that  the  evila 
of  distortion  were  not  further  aggravated  by  the  disorders  of  the 
tygtem — as  we  have  shewn  happens  in  all  such  derangements.  Much 
cause  for  curious  reflection  might  be  found  in  the  agreement  of  the 
proper  elevoHony  with  the  annexed  conic  section  of  a  semidiameter, 
to  which  we  have  extended  our  diagram,  fig.  5. 
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Reader, 
10.  So  far  as  the  foregwig  observations  on  the 
forelegs  apply,  they  do  belong,  in  every  parti* 
cular,  and  with  equal  reason,  to  the  hind  legs 
also ;  with  the  exception,  however,  of  what  is  said 
coQceming  the  elbow  of  the  fore  leg,  and  its  ocMe- 
tian  to  the  chest,  for  which  we  must  now  substitute 
the  ^ifle  of  the  hind  leg  [N.  30] ;  and  add,  instead 
of  the  kind  of  defect  described  as  being  occa* 
sioned  by  the  contraction  of  the  part,  it  is  here 
owing  to  the  expandon  or  spreading  of  the  Miijle 
from  the  sides.  This  throws  the  houghs  together, 
and  forms  ''  cat-hammed  horses,**  as  they  are 
termed;  the  mode  of  going  such  animals  are  con- 
strained to  adopt,  the  circle  their  hind  feet  describe 
at  every  step  they  take,  the  additional  fatigue 
they  undergo,  the  awkwardness  of  their  iretid^ 
and  the  consequent  diseases  communicated  to  the 
sole,  lately  described  (in  sec  6.)  as  pertaining  to 
the*fore  limb, — ^most  undoubtedly  afflict  the  hind 
limb  also,  with  the  additional  fact,  that  this  one  is 
more  liable  to  ^'  grease.**  At  rest,  if  *an  animal 
80  built  does  not  place  one  foot  before  the  other, 
his  houghs  not  unfrequently  touch  each  other, — 
poneys  and  low  horses  more  particularly  so ;  and 
it  seems  worthy  of  remark,  that  this  species  of  mal- 
conformation  never  appears  on  the  fore  and  hind 
legs  of  the  same  animal.  Indeed,  we  cannot  recol- 
lect having  seen  one  instance,  and  we  are  thence 
led  to  conclude  that  this  twist  of  the  legs  is  a 
contrivance   of  Nature  to   accommodate  itself  to 
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Fig.  6.  tlte  dispfopoitionate  length  of 

legs  before  or  behind  (see  fig.  6.) 
But,  when  it  so  happens  that 
the  strength  of  the  parts  resists 
this  bending  of  the  hough  or 
of  the  knee,  such  horses  walk 
higher  behind  than  before,  and 
viceversdf  i.  e.  when  one  pair 
of  legs    seem    to   have   out- 
grown the  other  pair,  a  defect 
which,  though  often  overlook- 
ed,   is    no    less  deserving   of 
notice,  —  the    wound  termed 
I  "  overreach"     is    inflicted  by 
the  hind  leg  of  this  formation 
upon  the  fore  one.     "  Forging"  b,  likewise,  occa- 
sioned by   the  hinder  toes  striking  the  shoe   or 
shoes  of  the  fore  feet;  and  is  sometimes  brought 
on   by  injudicious   shoeing  on   feet   of  the  very 
best  construction,  and  a  loose  rein;  it  is,  there- 
fore, to  be  corrected  only  by  the  contrary  practice, 
keeping  the  hind  toes  short,  and  the  heel  of  thb 
fore  foot  low,   and   riding  with  the  reins  borne 
up.     By  those  means,  the  fore  hoof  will  spread 
«t  the  heel,  and  the  animal  be'  enabled  to  take  it 
out  of  the  way  in  time  for  the  hind  foot  to  occupy 
the  identical  spot  on  the  ground  it  had  just  quitted; 
for  very  few  horses  have  the  gret/hound-tread  of 
Eclipse  before  noticed,  wherein  the  hind  feet  tread 
much  wider  than  the  fore  feet.     Neither  is  such  a 
gift  desirable  to  any  but  racers,  perhaps;  nor  is  it, 
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indeed,  compatible  with  the  duties  the  generidity  of 
horses  have  to  perform. 

The  great  additional  labour  horses  with  houghs 
so  formed  undergo,  added  to  the  pain  and  anguish 
of  continuing  it,  occasions  irritation  of  the  whole 
hind  quarter,  that  communicates  itself  to  the  region 
of  the  kidneys  and  intestines,  and  superinduce  in* 
flammatory  complaints,  which  frequently  terminate 
unfavourably.  Constitutional  diseases  appear  on 
the  I^g  behind  oftener  than  before ;  and  those  of 
the  coronet,  with  curb,  thorough  pin,  spavin, 
strains,  windgall,  scarcely  fill  up  the  catalogue  of 
evils  caused  by,  or  receiving  aggravation  from, 
too  much  expansion  of  the  stifle,  with  its  attendant, 
th^  cat-hammed  hough,  and,  consequently,  a  twisted 
tread  of  the  hoof.  No  doubt  exists  in  our  mind 
that  Eclipse  would  have  been  a  cat-hammed  horse 
had  he  been  raced  at  two  or  three  years  old,  as  our 
practice  now  is :  but  both  he  and  Flying  Childers 
were  fite  years  old  before  they  started  on  the  turf. 
Heavy  long-legged  children  of  our  species,  in  like 
manner,  become  knock-kneed  men,  by  being  put  on 
their  legs  too  soon;  this  form  of  their  knees  de- 
prives th^m  of  calves  to  thin  ill-formed  legs,  and  the 
thigh,  too,  seems  wasted,  when  the  deformity  is 
great;  as  it  does  also  when  they  wear  unyield- 
ing clod-hopper  boots,  or  shoed  shod  with  iron. 
Whereas,  our  Welch,  Cornish  and  Irish  peasantry, 
who  run  bare -footed  in  early  life,  can  boast  enormous 
calves — the  Cornish  in  particular. 

11.  When  \hefore  legs  are  shortest,  the  horse, 
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whilst  goings  nods  his  head  up  and  dawn  a  good 
deal^  as  he  does  when  these  are  either  weak^  tired, 
or  tender  of  foot:  when  they  are  very  feeble, 
without  other  ailment,  he  carries  the  head  high 
constantly;  but  he  works  his  head  from  side  to 
side  when  the  same  subjects  of  complaint  assail 
the  hind  legs  and  feet  and  carries  low.  Poney s  being 
ever  otd  of  point  in  one  or  the  other  of  these  res- 
pectSj  afford  unerring  proofs  of  those  remarks.  The 
value  and  advantage  of  the  straight  position  of  a 
horse's  houghs  are  never  more  apparent  than  when 
he  rises  upon  his  haunches  to  take  a  leap,  a  service 
which  never  was  performed  satisfactorily  by  a  cat* 
hammed  horse ;  because  he  seems  to  hesitate  about 
what  shall  be  the  distance  between  his  feet  at  the 
precise  moment  they  are  to  leave  the  ground ;  a 
blunder  which  is  most  visible  in  the  standing  leaip^ 
when  the  feet  are  seen  first  to  straddle  to  their 
utmost;  in  an  instant  they, are  brought  so  close 
t(^ther  as  to  lose  all  purchase,  and  he  goes  over 
from  an  intermediate  spot,  the  whole  transaction 
occupying  as  much  time  as  does  the  counting  of 
one,  two^  three^  and  away ! 

The  motions  of  the  head  are  always  good  indi- 
eations  of  pleasure  as  well  as  pain.  A  horse  will 
frequently  tiu'ow  up  his  head,  almost  in  his  rider's 
face  (as  if  to  rebuke  his  barbarity,)  when  he  has 
been  hit  on  the  head,  ears,  neck,  or  poll.  (See 
Section  16.)  He  looks  at  his  flanks  dolorously 
when  affected  by  a  dull  pain  in  the  intestines ;  if 
it  be  sharp  pain,  he  turns  about  quicker;  he 
7 
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thrusts  bis  nose  towards  his  chest,  when  pain  as* 
sails^  his  lungs  generally  ;  but  when  one  lobe  only 
is  affected,  be  turns  his  head  only  to  that  side.  If 
a  horse  be  girthed  too  tight  he  will  sometimes 
(justly)  bite  bis  tormentor,  for  this  operation  retards 
the  action  of  the  muscles  between  the  ribs  and  of 
the.  ribs  themselves,  so  that  the  lungs  do  not  get 
room  to  play.  (See  i&c^fon  31.)  Old  horses  con- 
trive to  avoid  this  punishment  by  "  holding  their 
wind,"  (i.  e,  keeping  the  lungs  filled)  during  the 
girthing ;  a  fine  proof  this  of  Nature's  dealings,  for 
which  they  usually  either  get  kicked  under  the  belly, 
or  hit  about  the  head;  but  both  kinds  of  punish* 
ment  are  the  harbingers  of  further  disease,  viz.  the 
first  of  the  hiini  gut,  as  described  at  SedioM  46, 
49 ;  and  the  other  leads  to  poU  evil, 

A  horse  is  firequently  found  to  have  contracted 
lameness  in  the  fore  leg  without  showing  any  visible 
sign  of  its  exact  situation,  and  applications,  of  the 
oils  to  the  shoulder  is  the  usual  remedy  in  the 
hands  of  the  generality  of  common  fiuiiers.  Some 
of  them .  imagine  the  strain  is  situated  lower  in  the 
leg ;  but  they  are  no  nearer  the  fact,  though  they 
are  to  the  spot.  A  defect  in  the  conformation  of 
the  limbs  occasions  the  foot  which  leads  to  come 
upon  the  ground  with  more  force  than  its  fellow ; 
the  concussion  of  the  hoof  is  greater,  and  is  un- 
equally, placed  when  the  leg  is  a-twist  than  in  the 
upright  form;  the  leading  leg  tires  sooner,  and 
the  sensible  sole  becomes  inflamed  when  the  horse 
is  constantly  urged  to  step  out  with  it,  the  affliction 
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barely  showing  itself  between  the  frog  and  the  toe^ 
if  any  where.  If  a  horse  receives  the  impuUe  to 
proceed  from  the  right  hand  or  heel,  he  will  step 
out  with  the  fore  leg  of  that  side,  accompanied  by 
the  hind  leg  of  the  near  side;  but  his  rider,  or 
driver,  should  early  teach  him  to  change  the  leading- 
leg,  by  sometimes  touching  him  up  on  the  contrary 
side.  It  is  worthy  of  note,  too,  that  the  horse 
which  executes  this  change  with  the  least  trouble, 
and  oftenest,  has  most  power  and  command  of  his 
limbs.  [See  Index — Fever  in  the  feet  and  S^r^im.'] 
When  both  legs  before  are  attacked,  the  horse  ex- 
hibits a  crippling  uncertain  gait,  not  unlike  that  of 
a  drunken  man,  whence  the  term  "groggy"  has 
been  appUed  (in  Yorkshire  pronounced^  gra.w-gy  ") ; 
and,  if  he  is  not  timely  indulged  in  rest  and  a  run 
at  grass,  he  is  <  a  ruined  horse,  and  becomes  soon 
what  is  termed  "  foundered,"  of  which  disorderthere 
xre  several  kinds.  The  mistaking  one  kind  of 
founder  for  another  generally  costs  the  animal  his 
life,  sooner  or  later,  and  the  studious  inquirer  had 
better  turn  to  the  next  Chapter  (at  sect.  ^1,  para- 
graph 3,)  where  he  will  find  a  few  words  on  chest 
fotmder,  many  of  the  symptoms  whereof  ai*  Hot 
unlike  this  of  the  feet,  and  proceed  fit>m  the  like 
causes. 

Horses  full  of  feed,  and  requiring  purgative 
physic,  stand  with  the  legs  stretched,  more  than 
our  second  cut  at  page  30, — inordinately  at  tiroes. 
Old  Gibson  attributed  it  to  vice,  and  a  disposi- 
tion to  kick,  when  a  horse  holds  his  toe  scarcely 
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resting  on  the  ground ;  this  is  not  always  the  case^ 
fi)r  his  fore  1^  is  as  frequently  held  ap-trip  as  his 
hind  one ;  and  we  consider  it  the  token  alike  of  sore 
foot,  of  tiresomeness,  and  of  incipient  founder. 

12.  Besides  the  disproportion  the  fore  and  hind 
legs  bear  to  each  other,  another  series  of  defects 
in  construction  exists  between  the  length  of  the 
fore  limbs  and  that  of  the  trunk,  being  sometimes 
most  apparent  at  the  belly  and  flank,  at  others  on 
the  back,  its  tendency  always  depending  on  He 
turn  taken  by  the  latter.  Although  this  is  the  old 
English  way  of  judging  of  long  earcased  horses, 
Lqfosse  took  the  measure  of  proportions  more 
properly  from  the  breast-bone  to  the  buttock,  being 
in  die  annexed  plate  from  the  parallel  line  1 1  to 
38 ;  then  comparing  this  with  his  height,  he  tells  us 
*^  a  good  horsC)  as  we  can  learn  from  experience, 
should  be  a  tenth  longer  from  the  breast  to  the  but- 
tock than  he  is  high  from  the  top  of  the  shoulder 
to  the  ground.**  The  latter  admeasurement  will 
be  found  upon  the  annexed  plate  to  extend  from 
the.  line  [E  to  Z]  and,  with  the  former,  will  com- 
pose a  square  rather  wider  than  high, — the  integu- 
ments being  removed  from  the  bones  on  all  sides. 
Our  notions  of  just  {NToportion,  however,  differ  from 
the  French  standard,  though  they  do  not  run  into 
the  contrary  extreme ;  for  we  cannot  help  thinking 
inordinate  length  of  body^  as  compared  to  a  horse's 
height,  a  very  great  defect  as  regards  his  health, 
that  form  being  invariably  attended  with  meagre, 
washy  flanks,  and  a  painful  manner  of  going.  But 
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the  Flanders  and  Norman  breeds  have  all  this  ten- 
dency ;  and  they  are  invariably  of  a  sluggish  nature, 
when  the  belly,  also,  hangs  low. 

The  major  part  of  our  horses  of  this  buili  have 
their  sides  falling  in,  more  pr  less,  toward  the  hind 
quarter,  some  few  of  them  to  such  a  degree  that 
the  flank  appears  as  if  it  were  fastened  to  the  loins, 
These  are  remarkably  poor  feeders,  have  a  good 
deal  of  short-lived  vigour,  vathout  the  gift  of  keep- 
ing it  up  at  any  kind  of  thing.  Nutritious  food,  but 
less  in  quantity,  does  for  horses  which  are  oui  in 
the  first-mentioned  point  all  that  can  be  done,  and 
that  is  very  little :  those  of  the  second  spedes  of 
bad  form  cannot  bear  long  joumies,  nor  long  pri- 
vation, or  they  are  liable  to  contract  flatulencies  and 
spasmodic  cholic. 

Another  species  of  disproportionate  length,  as 
compared  to  height,  consists  in  what  is  called 
"  high-mounted,**  the  limbs  having  then  much 
more  length  than  the  body;  a  defect  that. is  ren- 
dered still  more  apparent  when  (as  generally  hap- 
pens) the  horse  is  also  roach-backed,  like  the  first 
sketch  of  back-bone  in  the  next  page;  and  it  is  still 
more  striking  when  a  little  man  is  mounted  upon 
it,  with  a  saddle  that  is  ever  sliding  forward  upon 
the  withers.  Such  a  form  always  denotes  weakness 
of  limb,  and  want  of  fireedom  in  the  forehand ;  nor 
can  a  horse  of  this  buili  take  a  long  step,  nor  trot 
well,  nor  thrive  in  the  field,  by  reason  of  the  dif- 
ficulty he  has  in  reaching  the  grass,  which  induces 
him  to  bend  one  knee  forward,  whilst  the  other  leg 
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Fig.  7. 


is  drawn  back  under  him.  Foals  have  all  the  ap- 
pearance of  being  high  mounted  or  high  behind, 
until  the  filling  up  takes  place^  and  they  settle  into 
the  proper  shape :  such  become  speedy  horses. 

13.  But  a  horse  may  be  $hori  in  the  carcase, 
which  is  not  exactly  "  high-mounted/  in  our  view 
of  the  term;  since  much  will  depend  upon  the 
shape  (or  bend)  of  his  back-bone,  to  bring  him 
under  the  one  or  the  other  description.  We  have 
seen  what  sort  of  character  a  roach  back  bestows 
on  a  horse ;  the  direct  contrary  form,  or  hollow 
back-bone,  [see  the  lowermost  sketch  (c*)  in  the 
margin]  is  no  better,  though  built  upon  long  limbs, 
horses  with  this  shape  back  being  in  all  cases  weak 
in  the  loins;  and,  therefore,  they  are  more  liable  to 
contract  inflammation  of  the  kidneys,  and  to  resist 
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the  cure  longer  than  those  of  any  other  shape  back 
whatever.  Yet  are  they  preferred  by  timid  horse- 
men, principally  on  account  of  the  eai^  seat  a  hol- 
low back  afibrds.  Great  caution  in  administering 
strong  repeated  diuretics  should  be  impressed  upon 
our  minds  at  the  sight  of  a  very  hollow-backed 
patient.     See  Sections  53 — 56. 

When  the  bend  in  the  back-bone,  or  **  hollow 
back,"  is  restricted  to  the  forepart  of  the  animal ^ 
the  loins  being  well  filled  up,  his  built  in  other 
respects  is  less  material,  to  be  "  short  in  the  car- 
case" being  then  an  advantage;  and  it  is  much 
greater  when  the  said  bend  is  confined  to  a  gentle 
curve,  scarcely  distinguishable,  jujst  behind  the 
withers.  [See  the  middle  sketch  (b.)  in  the  last 
cut.]  This  is  consider^ed  a  strmght  back,  belonging 
to  a  tight  made,  compact  horse ;  he  is  invariably 
ribbed  home:  and,  as  there  then  exists  but  a  small 
space  between  the  last  rib  and  the  hip-bone,  as  seeq 
in  the  plate  at  30 — 34,  so  is  it  always  accompanied 
by  the  deep  chest,  good  hind  quarters,  and  wide 
loins  {i,  e.  not  pinched  together,)  and  his  ribs  finely 
curved.  Horses  so  formed  are  always  healthy,  and 
esteemed,  at  first  sight,  superexcellent,  being  sup- 
posed, with  justice,  capab]e  of  doing  more  work 
than  those  of  any  other  ^uilt  whatever.  But  the 
gift  of  leaping,  or  of  great  speed,  do  not  always 
belong  to  horses  of  this  form,  however  perfect  in 
other  respects,  though  health,  vigour,  strength,  and 
lastingness  do.  Such  horses  always  feed  well  and 
retain  their  condition.     The  inquiring  reader  would 
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do  right  to  turn  back  to  what  is  said  under  Sect.  10, 
and  draw  his  conclusions  from  the  nice  distinction* 

14*«  Low-buttocks  generally  accompany  roach- 
back,  [see  sketch  (a,)  fig.  7.]     Roached*back  is 
brought  on  by  putting  young  horses  to  heavy  draught 
too  early  in  life — ere  the  coverings  of  the  bones 
(See  Section  16.)  are  sufficiently  braced^  and  are 
always  attended  with  another  fault, — ^'  hind  legs  too 
straight,"  and  incapable  of  stepping  out    A  horse 
ao  formed  can  execute  no  pace  tolerably,  and  trotting 
wor&t  of  all.     In  the  drag,  such  a  horse  steps  short, 
and  is  always  upon  the  bustle,  as  if  his  legs  were 
tied*    A  large  head,  also,  with  short  thick  neck,  de- 
notes him  a  sluggish  horse,  heavy  in  the  hand,  and 
usually  '^  carrying  low:". these  are  faults  generally 
attending  his  entire  breed.     When  the  neck  is 
longer,  the  case  is  not  bettered,  for  then  the  animal 
is  of  the  long-bellied  kind,  with  thin  flanks  and 
washy.     All  large  heads  are  attended  with  thick 
fleshy  legs,  much  disposed  to  grease :  and  as  a 
small  light  head,  but  wide  at  the  forehead,  with 
expanding  nostrils,  and  bold  prominent  eyes,  de- 
note (blood)  strength  of  body,  and  vigour  of  con- 
stitution, so  the  contrary  may  be  looked  for  in 
horses  which  have    narrow   foreheads,    small   or 
sunken  eyes,  and  small  arid  nostrils*    I  never  saw 
a  fine  well-turned  head  that  did  not  belong  to  a 
good  set  of  legs,  well  fixed  upon  the  body ;  this  cor- 
respondence of  head  and  heels  goes  still  further, 
inasmuch  as  the  quantity  of  white  in  the  face  is  com- 
monly attended  with  a  proportion  of  white  upon 
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the  heels,  thus:  a  siar^  one  white  foot;  a  blaxe^ 
two  white  feet;  wiiie  face^  four  white  legs,  &c: 
Horses  with  large  jaws  axe  given  to  keep  open  their 
mouths  while  at  work ;  and,  when  aged,  grind  their 
teeth  more  than  is  necessary  in  feeding.  The  man- 
ner of  breaking  his  food  being,  with  the  horse, 
difierent  from  that  of  ol^er  animals,  viz,  by  rubbing 
his  under  teeth  from  right  to  left  against  the  upper 
ones,-^a  motion  to  which  the  term  ^'  grinding  his 
corn"  has  been  applied; — an  old  horse  will  some- 
times contine  it  when  he  has  nothing  to  eat,  thereby 
wearing  away  his  teetli ;  a  circumstance  that  oc- 
casions imperfect  mastication,  and  its  consequences, 
besides  subsequently  leading  us  into  error  in  ex- 
amining this  test  of  his  age.  Hard-mouihed  horses, 
and  those  which  champ  the  bit  much,  fall  into  this 
idle  habit. 

Flat,  ox  narrow^hested  horses  are  subject  to 
those  attacks  which  lead  to  conmm^tion  (see  .sect 
36),  and,  consequently,  are  liable  to  show  bad  con^ 
diiion;  or,  it  may  be,  that  disorders  of.  the  chest 
do  contract  its  capacity/ :  as  horses  that  die  after 
long-suffering  in  the  lungs,  and  parts  adjacent,  as 
I  mean  to  show  in  a  subsequent  page  of  thia  volume, 
have  the  internal  part  of  the  breast-bone  much  af^ 
fected,  as  if  the  moisture  thereof  were  dried  up  by 
the  heat  of  the  contiguous  disorder.  In  some 
horses,  on  the  contrary,  the  cavity  of  the  chest 
peems  too  great  for  its  contents ;  they  are  *^  broken 
winded"  horses  of  one  description,  (there  beii^ 
several)  that  are  afflicted  with  these  kinds  of  mal- 
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oonfonnalioii,  or  disagreement  in  siae  between  the 
jiarts  contaiiiiDg  and  those  contained. 

15.)  Ifow,  reader,  our  purpose  in  making  this 
exposition  of  the  ill-effects  prodooed  hj  mis-shapen 
limbs,  &c.  on  the  horse's  health  and  usrfulness, 
would  be  incomidete,  were  the  ongimal  causes 
thereof  ieft  unnoticed.'  The  most  remote,  or 
more  generial  one,  resides  in  the  breed,  or  the 
matmer  t^  ireedisg  the  animal,  whenee  we  are 
B<MBetimes  ledto  say,  "  What  is  bred  in  the  bone 
will  neyeor  gO'  out  of  .the  flestu"  As  regards  the 
Hnd  (^  stock  from  which  to  raise  a  supply  of  young 
ones,  breeders  may  undoubtedly  suit  their  own 
fancies;  but  it  must  be  seen  that  a  brood  mare 
which  receiires  too  much  of  the  horse  for  her  eo- 
pacUyrwiil  produce  a  foal  oBftUher,  as  it  is  called, 
being  at  the  same  time  larger  than  she  can  ccm- 
venieiitly  carry;  it  then  bids  fair  from  the  beginning 
to  be  a  mis-diapen  ammal.  This  happens  oftener 
than  h  commonly:  imagined;  but  it  is  easily  pre* 
vented  by  ^Li^p&aig  a  horse  for  her  whose  strength 
comes  tolenbly  near  that  of  the  nmre.  Disregard 
of  this  jffecaution  is  found  to  produce  the  Jirstfoal 
manch  smaller,  though  more  lively,  than  the  next 
and  subseqiKnt  ones,  especially  if  care  be  taken 
in  the  ktter  ease  to  give  her  a  hoarse  more  and  more 
vigorous  as  she  becomes  more  roomy.  For  it  must 
be  dear  to  any  body  [upon  mechanical  principles 
again]  that  if  the  foetus,  growmg  too  lai^  for  the 
cavity  in  which  it  is  generated,  originates  too  much 
bone,  it  must  determine  towards  some  particular 
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part  of  the  young  animal ;  and  the  colt  will  be 
brought  forth  with  that  deformity,  and  carry  it 
through  life  to  the  knackers,  after  plaguing  two  or 
three  of  its  owners  with  fruitless  endeavours  to 
physic  off  its  ills. 

We  say  nothing  whatever  of  the  ero$9  to  be  adopt- 
ed; that  being  withoutside  our  plan,  would  carry  us 
too  far  away  from  oiir  mdn  subject.  But  we  may 
observe,  in  passing  on,  that  no  'breeder  in  his 
senses  would  think  of  employing  a  horse  to  raise 
istock  that  has  served  half  a  dozen,  or  more,  mares 
in  the  course  of  the  day ;  and  yet  nothing  is  more 
common,  nor  more  inevitable,  when  the  payment 
for  covering  is  low  (say  a  guinea  or  two),  than  that 
the  smallness  of  the  sum  must  be  made  up  by  the 
number  of  mares  served,  the  price,  keep,  and  at- 
tendance upon  stallions,  being  expensive.  This 
error  must  be  so  palpable  to  aiiy  man  who  calls 
himself  a^aMer,  as  to  render  any  further  argument 
upon  that  topic  utterly  unnecessary.  '  Some  twenty- 
five  years  back  into  the  last  century,  we  recollect 
reading  a  well-attested  account  of  a  celebrated 
horse's  dying  in  consequence  of  twelve  or  fourteen 
i^uccessive  efforts  in  procreation ;  and  if  such  be 
the  deplorable  case  with  the  parent,  what  strengtli^ 
bottom,  or  lastingness,  can  be  hoped  for  in  the  pro- 
geny so  begotten  ?  Nevertheless,  Yfj&  are  of  opinion, 
that  a  vigorous  horse,  which  may  have  been  freely 
engaged  (if  early  in  the  season)  may  be  in  a  better 
condition  for  raising  large  and  lively  stock,  than 
under  any  other  circuiiistahces  whatever,   except 
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recent  exhaustion.  Aged  stallions  produce  hanK 
mouthed  foals,  and  further  proclaim  the  ill«adapted 
ages  of  sire  and  dam  by  extraordinary  hollowness 
Qver  the  eyes. 

Much  depends  on  the  country,  the  climate,  of 
kind  of  land,  in  which  the  gestation  or  breeding 
may  be  carried  on ;  and  it  may  be  presiuied,  that 
no  one  in  his  senses  would  choose  such  a  situation 
as  js  known  to  be  disadvantageous  to  the  particular 
kkid  of  breeding  he  may  have  in  contemplation  to 
pursue :  whilst  those  who  may  already  be  ao  placed^ 
have  no  right  to  complain  when  they  engage  in  a 
branch  of  business  thus  ill  adapted  to  their  plan  of 
farming,  and  they  get  disappointed.  As  both  ob^ 
jections  lie  at  the  option  of  the  parties  concerned,' 
they  require  no  fiirther  remark ;  but  another  point 
of  consideration  well  worthy  our  careful  Attention 
is,  the  treatment  the  mare  ought  to  experience  at 
our  hands  while  she  is  breeding;  this  being  a  mat^ 
ter  of  some  moment,  and  witiiin  every  one's  control, 
should  not  be  neglected.  Though  a  brood  mare 
in  foal  requires  no  pampering  at  any  period,  yet 
is  it  clear  that,  from  the  tiiird  or  fourth  month,  she 
should  not  be  worked  so  hard  as  usual,  and  from 
this  period  to  the  day  of  her  foaling,  the  duty  to  be 
required  of  her  should  be  less  and  less  every  week. 
Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  is  complete  idleness  be- 
fitting her  situation :  in  cases  where  she  has  not 
been  used  to  hard  labour,  a  run  at  grass,  in  a  pad^ 
dock,  with  access  to  an  out-house  or  stable,  as  it 
leaves*  to  her  option  tiie  quantity  of  exercise  her 
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strength  is  capable  of  sustaining,  would  be  found 
most  conducive  to  the  best  purposes  of  nature. 
Her  food  should  be  of  the  first  quality,  and  regular^ 
and,  though  full  enough,  need  not  be  too  much. 
Occasionally,  she  may  be  off  her  feed,  during  the 
"  time,"  but  she  does  not  therefore  require  "  phy- 
sicking," nor  coaxing  to  eat  Great  care  should 
be  taken  that  her  body  is  emptied  regularity  that 
no  derangement  take  place  either  way ;  and  that 
if  opening  phffidc  is  required  at  all,  a  strong  dose  of 
aloes  is  not  in  her  case  the  best  that  can  be  pre* 
scribed  for  that  purpose,  since  they  act  mostly  upon 
the  intestines  lying  immediately  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  foal.  An  opening  draught  or  drench  should  be 
substituted  for  the  pill,  as  its  operation  begins 
sooner*. 

A  very  general  cause  of  mis-shapen  limbs  is  the 
placing  upon  younkers  too  great  weights  at  first 
mounting,  whereby  the  houghs  or  the  knees  are 
thrown  together,  particularly  when  the  animal  is 
constructed  with  the  fore  and  hind  legs  dispro- 
portioned  to  ieach  other,  as  noticed  at  sections  9  and 
10.  Solents  and  sprains  are  the  inevitable  conse- 
quences of  mounting  colts,  &c.  too  early  in  life  ; 
and  hoUow-back  is  oftener  induced  by  this  premature 

*  Or,  let  the  pill  be  divided  into  two  or  more  parts,  as  apolbeo  of 
much  at  large  in  our  "  Grooms'  Oracle/'  under  the  articles  Fhyfic 
and  Aloes,  Here  humanity  shudders  to  think  what  destruction  has 
been  !dealt  over  the  land  by  the  two  extensively  spread  impostures 
necessarily  castigated  at' page  2;  happily  for  the  third  mentioned, 
however,  his  volumes  are  innocent  of  extended  sale.  White  knocked 
them  on  the  head. 
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error  than  existing  originaUy.  As  if  aU  this  were 
not  enough,  many  breeders  nearly  stanre  their 
young  ones  until  they  are  brought  into  use;  whereby 
they  become  deficient  in  soUdity  of  boneandquan* 
tiiy  of  muscle^  if  they  do  not  imbibe  some  internal 
or  constitutional  malady,  and  the  event  of  their 
limbs  growing  mis-shapen  is  no  longer  left  to 
chance. 

16.  Notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  said  and 
done,  little  would  avail  the  finest  proportions  of 
the  bones  towards  the  formation  of  fine-shaped 
limbs,  least  of  aM  to  symmetry  of  the  whole  horse, 
but  for  the  seemingly  adventitious  circumstance 
of  the  covering  with  which  they  are  immediately 
invested;  and  which,  unbracing  tightiy  several 
bones,  and  connecting  than  together,  constitutes 
a  limb.  Some  of  these  coverings  are  confined  to 
the  joints  only,  holding  them  in  position  as  near 
as  the  Creator  designed  them,  unless  accident  (of 
parentage,  of  birth,  or  mis-usage),  as  before  de- 
scribed, should  induce  them  to  a  perpetual  strain, 
and  they  enlarge  at  these  joints  in  spite  of  the  next 
or  universal  covering  of  the  bones :  tins  is  mem^ 
brane  (of  which  more  shortly),  the  uses  whereof  on 
the  bone  may  be  illustrated  by  taking  a  stocking 
of  good  length,  and  having  filled  it  with  pebbles  of 
its  ovm  size,  and  tying  the  end  tightly,  a  stick  or 
club  is  produced  of  some  degree  of  flexibility,  re^ 
sembling  a  limb  and  its  joints.  If  the  tjfing  be  not 
performed  well,  by  bracing  the  stocking  to  its  ut- 
most, the  flexibility  of  certain  parts  (or  joints)  of  the 
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limb  will  be  greater :  it  will  possess  less  strei^h 
at  the  joints  when  bent,  and  be  liable  to  give  way 
or  break  unless  supported  by  some  other  covering. 
The  form  or  style  of  going,  is  frequently  affected 
by  the^relaxation  of  this  universal  covering  of  the 
bonesj  always  with  young  horses,  not  yet  arrived 
to  a  sufficient  age  for  being  well  braced;  some 
breeds  are  naturally  loose  built  in  this  respect,  and 
many  otherwise  good  horses  become  relaxed  through 
age,  hard  usage,  a  humid  climate,  over  physicking, 
or  a  cold  in  the  limbs.  Perhaps  the  knee-pan  is 
that  bone  which  depends  mostly  upon  being  kept 
in  position  by  the  immediate  covering  thereof, 
having  decidedly  no  muscular  covering ;  yet  I  have 
seen  a  case  of  the  knee-pan  being  displaced  and 
replaced  several  times,  no  one  being  aware  of  the 
cause  of  the  original  displacement,  further  than  this 
general  conclusion  of  ours.  It  is  easy  to  perceive 
that  the  horse  which  has  those  coverings  in  the 
highest  perfection  would  move  his  limbs  more  cor- 
rectly ailer  the  fashion  they  were  designed  for, 
than  he  which  constandy  strained  them  out  of 
their  places.  He  who  was  endowed  with  the^r^- 
mentioned  quality  in  perfection  would  be  consi- 
dered a  sinewy  tight-built  horse ;  the  second  kind 
we  have  already  depicted  in  section  10,  where  the 
houghs  are  described  as  keeping  those  iniegu^ 
m^n/j  in  a  perpetual  state  of  derangement,  straining 
or  twisting  them  in  such  a  manner,  that  consti- 
tutional enlargement  at  the  joint  is  the  natural 
consequence. 
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At  the  ends  of  all  bones,  a  yielding  substance, 
in  appearance  like  bone  itself,  prevents  friction, 
and  by  its  elasticity  gives  a  spring  to  the  animal's 
steps.  The  ease  of  a  horse's  going  mainly  depends 
upon  this  substance,  which  receives  the  name  of 
cartilage,  and  is  liable  in  some  measure  to  be  ab- 
sorbed or  taken  up  into  tAe  system,  or,  in  cases  of 
diseased  joint,  to  become  stiff  and  bony.  Consult 
section  S3,  &c.  on  those  points  of  information.  We 
may  notice  this  absorption  in  very  young  animals, 
whose  bones  are  all  substituted  by  cartilage,  until 
the  blood  fiimisheth  the  means  of  forming  a  more 
substantial  frame,  such  as  we  have  been  describing; 
and  teaches  the  validity  of  some  remarks  I  made 
in  a  preceding  section  (15)  on  the  kind  of  atten- 
tion we  ought  to  pay  to  our  brood  mares  while  the 
foetus,  or  unborn  animal,  is  being  formed  in  the 
womb. 

Not  only  between  bones,  and  embracing  every 
joint,  but  at  the  termination  of  the  four  legs  in 
their  homy  feet,  is  this  springy  substance  to  be 
found,  the  whole  being  liable  to  wear  out,  to  con- 
tract or  to  harden  with  age  or  disease;  whereby 
ail  old  animals  appear  shorter  than  those  in  the 
vigour  of  youth,  and  horses  more  particularly  are 
liable  to  contract  a  stiffness  of  the  limbs,  and  a 
rigidity  of  the  whole  frame,  that  at  its  last  stage 
19  termed  ^*  lock  ^aw."  Besides  this  casing  of 
the  joints  in  cartilage,  the  ligaments  connect  or  tie 
the  bf)nes  together.  These  ligaments  are  seldom 
troubled  with  any  ailment  but  that  of  great  lassitude 
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when  the  animal  is  tired,  and  occasionally  to  sprain. 
This  accident  takes  place  when  the  horse  steps  aside 
upon  uneven  ground,  and  the  ends  of  the  bones 
press  laterally  upon  the  ligaments.  It  follows^  of 
course,  that  mis-shapen  horses,  whose  feet  are 
always  constrained  to  take  an  uneven  tread,  must 
be  subject  to  a  constant  strain,  and  must  be  more 
liable  than  others  to  incur  permanent  accident,— » 
every  step  forming  a  trivial  one. 

But  the  ligament  demanding  the  student's  most 
serious  attention  is  that  which  suspends  the  neck 
bones,  on  the  same  principle  as  our  old-fashioned 
lamp^rons  are  suspended  by  a  small  one  from  above, 
only  tliat  the  Ugament  lies  closer,  and  covers  the 
bones  on  the  upper  side,  as  at  a — b  of  the  annexed 
sketch.  It  is  called  '^  cervical  ligament"  In  ope- 
rations for  the  poll-evil  this  ligament  is  frequently 
divided  by  the  unskilful  farrier  cutting  it  across 
rather  than  lengthwise^    which  is  the  only  right 

practice.  So  placed,  and 
passing  from  the  skull  (at 
4.)  to  the  blade  bones,  to 
both  of  which  it  is  fastened, 
it  has  the  power — at  the 
will  of  the  animal,  of  bending  down  or  drawing  up 
the  head,  which  would,  in  fact,  but  for  this  support, 
fall  to  the  ground.  Horses  in  their  last  moments, 
when  that  will  may  be  supposed^  to  have  left  them, 
always  cast  back  their  heads  considerably,  by  reason 
of  the  contraction  of  this  strong  ligament  during 
the  paroxysms  of  departing  life.    At  a,  however, 
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where  is  the  seat  of  poll-eTil,  it  is  usually  diin^  the 
eavUy  there  found  between  the  bones  being  mostly 
filled  with  muscle  {section  £7.);  but  this  does  not 
happen  invambly,  as  some  horses  have  little  or 
no  cavity  to  be  filled  with  ligamentary  substance^ 
or  with  muscle.  Our  frontispiece  is  the  pariraii 
of  a  eulject  of  this  latter  kind:  but  the  reader  is 
referred  to  some  subsequent  observations  and  cases 
on  **  poll-evil"  for  more  detail  on  this  hitherto- 
neglected  point  of  conformation. 

17.  At  the  joints  formed  by  the  bones  and 
covered  by  cartilage,  the  whole  are  surrounded 
by  a  strong  membrane,  which  wraps  the  bones 
tightly,  and  secretes  an  oil  at  the  joint  for  its  fur* 
ther  defence  from  the  efiects  of  friction.  Of  this 
secretion,  and  of  the  membranes  generally,  some 
further  notice  is  taken  in  the  second  chapter,  at 
section  23;  its  absence  constitutes  Anchylou$f  or 
stiff  joint. 

This  strong  membrane  is  not,  however,  confined 
to  any  particular  part,  but  continues  its  close  at* 
tachment,  or  embracement  of  the  bone,  over  the 
entire  frame  of  the  horse,  from  the  crown  of  his 
head  to  the  soles  of  his  feet ;  at  the  latter  parts 
protecting  and  further  defending  them  from  the 
harder  substance  with  which  they  exe  surrounded. 
Throughout  its  extended  course  it  serves  as  an  eX; 
cellent  holdfast  for  the  sinewy  ends  of  the  muscles 
(see  section  S7.)  which  are  attached  to  it  above  and 
below  joints,  whereby  they  act  as  levers  to  raise  the 
lower  bones  of  the  limbs,  as  described  hereafter. 
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According  to  the  pieurts  this  membrane  may  cover; 
it  Jbas  received  from  the  learned,  in  bard  words  and 
many,  a  separate  name  for  each,  as  if  that  course 
would  further  the  cause  of  scii^oe ;  and  whenever 
they  speak  of  it  as  being  found  upon  the  joints  j  the 
skull,  or  the  banes  generally^  they  term  it  peri- 
chondrium, pericranium,  and  periosteum,  as  the 
case  may  be:  wht/,  no  one  explains.  It  has  been 
considered  insensible,  because  in  health  it  has  not 
the  sense  of  feeling  so  fine  as  other  parts  of  the 
system,  which  are  furnished  with  more  nerves 
{section  30.) ;  but  the  very  few  of  these  fine  organs 
with  which  the  membrane  of  the  bone  is  furnished, 
renders  the  pain  occasioned  by  disease,  whenever 
it  maybe  attacked,  the  more  acute ;  when  flying 
from  one  nerve  to  another,  those  well-known  shoot- 
ing pains  are  felt  {by  us)  that  are  universally  mis- 
taken for  pains  in  the  bones  themselves.  We  do 
not  go  too  far  in  inferring  that  the  horse  is  similarly 
affected.  This  takes  place  in  splents  and  spavin, 
when  the  bone  enlarging  forces  its  way  through 
this  tightly-braced  membrane,  and  causes  inflam- 
mation, temporary  lameness,  and,  at  length,  those 
well-known  appearances  we  (have  just  named*  In 
the  living  horse  this  membrane  is  red,  by  reason 
of  the  fme  blood-vessels  with  which  it  abounds ; 
but  in  the  dead  subject,  the  supply  of  blood  being 
withdrawn,  it  then  turns  .white.  The  chronic  pain 
we, term. Rheumatism,  resides  in  this  mefj^ane. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

Concerning  the  Horse's  inside,  of  its  conforma* 
tion,  the  functions  of  the  organs  of  life,  and 
the  diseases  to  which  each  is  liable:  together 
with  outlines  of  the  pritwysles  tqxm  which  the 
cure  is  to  be  effected. 

18.  Such,  dear  Reader,  as  we  have  endeavoured 
to  teach,  being  our  view  of  the  external  frame  or 
structure  of  the  horse,  which  we  have  termed  his 
built y  we  come,  in  the  next  place,  to  speak  in  a  more 
particular  manner  of  his  inside  ;  noticing,  as  we  pass 
on  from  one  part  of  him  to  another,  the  seats  and 
causes  of  his  diseases,  with  a  view  to  their  cure, 
but  referring  you  to  the  second  book  for  the  sepa- 
rate treatment  each  requires*  In  the  next  chapter 
will  be  found  our  reasons  for  following  up  the 
principles  herein  laid  down,  by  a  line  of  practice, 
at  variance,  in  some  material  points,  with  the 
present  mode  of  treating  the  animal  in  health  as 
well  as  in  disease. 

Organs; — But,  before  we  proceed  to  describe 
those  several  parts  of  the  horse's  inside,  there 
appears  to  us  an  absolute  necessity  for  previously 
bringing  the  unlearned  reader  better  acquainted 
with  a  few  general  topics,  that  we  may  proceed 
with   the    details   smoothly  and  more  intelligibly 
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together ;  dbv.  the  names,  uses  or  offices,  and  powers, 
of  that  infinity  of  rnnaU  organs  which  lie  spread 
over  most  parts  of  the  body,  and  belong  in  com- 
num  to  several  of  these  parts  in  nearly  an  equal  de- 
gree* The  large  organs,  having  the  main  power 
of  carrying  on  the  animal  systan,  first  as  regards 
d^stion,  secondlyj  those  employed  in  the  cir- 
ctdation  of  the  blood,  and,  thirdly^  those  of  respi^ 
ratten^  are  too  well  known  to  the  sight  and  touch  to 
require  explanation  here ;  yet  are  they  (the  heart, 
kidneys,  hn^s,  or  lights,  liver,  &c.)  composed  or 
made  up  entirely  of  those  minor  organs  we  mean 
first  to  describe.  But  the  precise  way  in  which 
these  act  in  and  upon  the  large  ones,  the  great 
share  they  hold  in  furthering  the  system  of  animal 
life,  and  the  eminent  raid^  their  servicies  maintain 
in  restoring  health  when  the  system  is  any  way 
disordered,  has  not  received,  in  the  practice  of 
horse-medicine,  that  share  of  serious  considera- 
tion the  importance  of  the  sutgect  imperiously 
demands.  To  these  points,  then,  we  shall  shortly 
call  the  reader's  undivided  attention ;  mean  time,  as 
some  hard  words  and  cramp  phrases  are  applied  by 
most  people  (writers  and  others)  to  those  offices  or 
functions  of  the  animal's  organs,  they  stand  in  Heed 
of  previous  explanation. 

19.  Each  kind  of  organ,  whether  small  or  targe, 
was  designed  by  the  great  Maker  of  all  things  to 
perform  some  oflBce  towards  the  preservation  of  the 
animal  iu  health.  When  such  office  is  performed 
properly,  as  ordained,  the  organ  is  ^aid  to  "  per- 
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fonn.its  ionctions  weU.**  For  examine,  the  hetrt 
is  ^ven  for  the  purpose  of  sending  the  bk>od  through 
ike  arteries,  all  over  the  body ;  but  .wl^en  thejMtlse 
beats  low  or  irregularly,  that  organ  is  said  to  **  pei^ 
form  itsytm^fon  badly;**  when  it  ceases  to  beat, 
this  function  is  lost  or  gone*  So,  certain  of  the 
oigans  are  said  to  secrete  something  or  other  that 
is  liquid;  the  doing  this  is  tkekr  fumeHonf  the 
power  of  doing  so,  that  of  secretion,  and  the  article 
secreted  or  collected  together,  is  called  the  seeretiom 
of  this  or  that  organ.  Thus,  the  kidneys  secrete 
urine,  and  it  runs  off  (sect  53.) ;  die  glands,  under 
the  jaws,  secrete  spittle  (saliva),  which  .partes  off 
with  the  food  by  the  intestines :  tiierefore  are  they 
properly  considered  as  excretory  also,  seeing  both 
the  secretions  are  drawn  together  for  the  express 
purpose  of  being  so  sent  away,  this  last  by  the 
grand  camd  (or  gut),  as  the  first-mentioned  is  by 
the  bladder,  and  the  perspiration  is  through  the 
pores  of  the  siin.  But  some  secretions  are  found 
that  have  no  outlet  visible  to  us  weak  mortals,  though 
they  find  their  way  through  the  skin,  sensibly 
enough  sX  times ;  and  this  then  becomes  the  sensible 
perspiration  or  sweat,  but  when  we  do  not  see  it, 
this  third  species  of  evacuation  is  termed  the  in- 
sensible  perspiration ;  and,  in  health,  one  of  the  two 
is  always  in  action, — ^in  disease  not  so :  we  then 
give  sweats,  or  procure  them  by  exercise* 

When,  however,  it  happens,  such  fiinctions  are 
obstructed,  or,  on  the  other  hand.,  too  much  of  either 
secretion  is  furnished  to  the  system,  then  disease 
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liegins ;  as  does,  also,  our  dutjr  of  finding  out  what 
part  of  the  vast  machine  has  ceased  to  perfimn  its 
office  properly*  For,  without  this  previous  infor- 
mation, no  man  can  possibly  know  how  to  a{^y 
Mtf  temedg  in  restoring  the  disordered  organ  to  the 
proper  exercise  of  its  function ;  nor  can  any  one 
hope  to  arrive  at  this  desirable  point  of  veterinary 
knowledge,  udiess  he  has  acquired  the  means  x>f 
ascertaining  where,  when,  and  in  what  degree  the 
mischief  has  taken  place,  by  patiently  exsmiining 
the  action  of  those  organs  while  in  health,  and  com- 
paring their  appearance,  after  death,  with  the  par- 
ticular symptoms  which  preceded  that  event 

SO.  Secrbtion. — ^Although,  as  we  say,  the  se- 
cretions just  spoken  of  are  important  in  themselves, 
and  of  several  sorts,  as  bile  or  gall  by  the  liver, 
urine  by  the  kidneys,  &c»  yet  the  chief  object  of 
our;  present  notice  is  the  secretion  of  a  fluid,  more 
or  less  watery,  which  pervades*  the  whole  system. 
It  difiers  in  quality  a  little,  and  very  little  any 
where,  being  adapted  to  the  nature  of  the  parts 
requiring  its  aid :— 1st,  In  softening  and  enabling 
them  to  move  freely  over  each  other  (as,  between 
the  ends  of  bones) ;  Sd,  Acting  as  a  defence  against 
injuries  from  extraneous  bodies  {as,  on  the  inner 
coat  of  the  intestines) ;  and,  Sd,  To  prevent  the 
parts  from  growing  together ;  as  the  liver  to  the 
midriff,  &c.  Misfortunes  these  which  invariably 
happen  whai  the  supply  of  this  fluid  falls  short  of 
tlie  requisite  qufintity  ibr  a  long  while  together; 
and  this  is  the  case  whenever  the  animal  is  worked 
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until  the  flind,  at  some  pert  or  other,  is  exhausted ; 
a  circuHBtance  that  strongly  bespeaks  the  pro- 
pciety  of  alloving  the  wom-np  poor  creature  more 
frequeni  supplies  of  water,  although  this  be  done 
in  smaller  quantities.  Ii^lammaiion^  or  feter^ 
which  k  occasioned  by  suddenly  checking  the  se- 
cretion, eventually  exhausts  this  moistoxe  by  its 
great  heat  Both  these  disorders  are,  therefore,  re- 
ferred in  the  sequel  to  the  same  origin ;  the  first 
being  local,  or  pertaining  to  some  particular  organ 
or  part,  whilst  fever  pervades  the  whole  system, 
and  the  solids  in  particular.  The  total  absence  of 
perspirable  matter  marks  both  diseases. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  too  much  of  diis  fluid 
is  secreted,  and  remains  unabsorbed,  other  diseases 
ensue :  upon  the  heart  it  forms  ^*  dropsy  of  the  heart- 
bag;"  on  the  covering  of  the  lungs  it  becomes 
"  dropsy  of  the  chest;"  in  the  membrane  of  the 
belly  it  forms  (ascites,)  or  dropsy  of  that  part,  and 
usually  &lls  into  the  scrotum.     The  powers  of 
medicine  have  hitherto  proved  of  no  avul  in  the 
first  description  of  ailments ;  and  are  but  partially 
applicable  to  the  last  menti(Hied :  the  operation  of 
tapping  too  firequendy  disappoints  our  hopes,  to 
induce  us  to  rely  upon  it  as  any  other  than  a  tem- 
porary relief,  and  it  is,  therefore,  seldom  or  ever 
applied  to  the  horse.    Thus,  in  whichever  way  we 
view  this  important  secretion,  its  eminence  must 
%trike  us  as  quite  equal  to  any  other.     Whenever 
obstruction  in  this  part  of  the  system  takes  place  in 
the  horse,  the  consequent  adhesion  of  the  parts 
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being  invisible,  he  gets  worse  used  by  his  inexorable 
master  for  his  inability  to  perform  his  usual  work, 
and  he  soon  falls  a  victim  to  the  lash,  the  spttr, 
and  the  bit.  At  the  joints,  this  fluid  is  considered 
to  be  an  oil  (synovia);  at  the  heart  it  is  confessedlj 
nothing  but  water;  whilst  it  partakes  of  a  mucousy 
unctuous,  or  slimy  nature  at  some  other  parts  of  the 
body.  This  is  the  case  with  the  membranes  of  the 
throat  and  gullet ;  on  those  of  the  nostrils,  the  heat 
of  the  horse's  breath  converts  it  into  a  **  pUcid 
mucus:"  when  the  secreted  watery  particles  coffie 
off  by  sweating,  it  assumes  a  white  or  milky  ap- 
pearance, after  a  little  time  appearing  thicker  and 
more  slimy  as  the  sweating  continues,  and  the  watery 
particles  becoming  less  and  less,  its  fluidity  is  alsd 
lessened.     See  Membranes,  sect.  S6. 

21.  In  all  animals,  the  secretion  of  this  w^ttery 
fluid  is  carried  on  by  the  membranes,  wMch  are 
thin  films  placed  between  the  various  organs,  ober 
the  bones  and  among  the  fleshy  parts.  These  not 
only  secrete,  but  sustain  the  fluid  in  its  place,  for 
the  purposes  above  mentioned,  and  being  of  vari- 
ous texture  or  fineness,  the  fluid  that  is  so  secreted 
and  held  to  its  purpose  by  eAch,  partakes  more  or 
less  of  water,  is  more  or  less  slimy,  or  'consists 
more  or  less  of  an  oily  nature,  according  to  the 
use  it  may  be  designed  for.  Each  kind  of  mem- 
brane and  its  proper  secretion,  has  received*  a 
learned  name,^the  first  being  called  serous,  the 
second  mucous,  the  third  fibrous ;  but,  having  re- 
solved to  abandon  learned  words,  whenever  the  thing 
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can  be  understood  as  well  without  tfaenij  we  find 
less  oceaaion  for  introducii^  them  here  than  it 
generally  practised.  For,  the  peculiar  nature  of 
the  h<Hrse  having  assimilated  together,  by  its  action, 
the  three  kinds  of  secretion  more  so  than  is  the 
ease  with  other  animals ;  and  his  habits  contribute 
i^g  as  much  mcMre  to  the  hasty  calling  off  of  one 
]dnd  of  fluid  from  certain  parts  to  the  assistance  of 
anotfier  part,  which  may  have  been  exhausted  of 
Us  imd;  and  as  the  treatment  of  the  horse  in  all 
cases  of  a  disordered  secretion  of  these  fluids  is  the 
siMu^  througho^t,  the  action  of  medicine  upon  one 
always  affording  assistance  to  another  (as  we  shall 
prove  shortly),  there  is  no  such  necessity  for  car- 
Tying  the  distinction  fiurther  in  horsennedicine, 
although  it  may  be  very  proper  in  the  human 
{Nractice. 

Perspiration  is  always  at  a  great  height  in  the 
h(»rae ;  it  is  one  of  the  chief  means  of  cure  in  most 
of  his  disorders,  and  consists  in  drawing  the  watery 
secretions  from  all  parts  of  the  body*  These  pass  to 
the  surface  readily,  coming  through  the  membranes 
from  the  joints,  the  solids,  and  even  the  bowels  and 
their  coverings :  as  may  be  noticed  in  the  case  of 
hide-itoundt  upon  opening  the  animals  that  die  in 
this  state  of  exhausted  nature,  tlxe  mesenteric  canal 
(hereafter  described)  is  invariably  discoloured  with 
yellowness,  being,  at  times,  nearly  orange  colour ; 
but  we  have  almost  as  constantly  found  the  lacteals 
of  a  fine-coated  horse  shine  through  as  white  as 
milk.    Again,  on  over-working  the  horse,  so  much 
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of  die  joint-oil  is  somttimes  drawn  off  by  per- 
q>if«tion,  that  he  becomes  stiff  in  the  knees,  finr 
want  of  that  softening  quality  which  kept  the  parts  . 
supple:  we  feel  the  same  ourselves  upon  such 
occasions ;  and,  in  taking  off  the  knee  or  the  hough 
of  a  permanently  ^*  stiff-jointed**  horse,  we  haye 
in?ariably  found  the  joint-oil  aflfected ;  in  very  bad 
cases  it  no  longer  existed.  During  life,  the  escape 
of  this  oil,  by  reason  of  wounds,  (as  bad  broken 
knees),  leaves  the  joint  stiff.  FurtJier  oomment  on 
its  uses  is  unnecessary;  but  these  fS»cts  should 
teach  his  owners  a  practical  lesson  of  moderation. 

On  tfie  subject  of  absorption  of  these  secretions, 
we  noticed,  many  years  ago,  a  very  ingenious  rea- 
son assigned  for  ''  lameness  of  the  fore  legs,  of 
English  horses  pariicularly,'^  in  the  great  work  of 
La  Fosse,  the  elder,  on  what  he  calls  ^'  ISppo^ 
pathology^**  or  the  diseases  of  horses.  He  says, 
'*  The  fluids  which  *  hitherto  lubricated  die  parts 
(the  shoulders)  and  kept  them  supple^  being  reduced 
in  quantity,  the  fluid  flying  off  by  sweaty  the  re- 
maincter  gets  thicker  in  consequenct,  and  the  solids 
of  his  limbs  become  stiff  and  dry."  It  happens 
mostly  in  tlie  fore  limbs,  and  he  calls  it  a  cold  or 
chill,  and  says,  page  267,  it  resembles  a  "  stroke 
of  the  shoulder,^' — "  Chevalfroid  etpris  dans  ies 
epaules.**  A  species  o( founder^  that  is  clearly  not 
to  be  cured  by  external  applications,  (as  the  oils, 
firing,  &c.)  but  by  restoring  to  the  part  the  function 
^secreting  a  sufficient  supply  of  the  fbdd  which 
had  been  so  exhausted.    In  these  few  words  are 
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iadnded  the  whole  secret  of  my  mediod  of  cim  in 
such  attacks ;  and,  in  this  case,  gende  nDeaivtg  is 
that  remedy  which  is  best  calculated  for  restoring 
tkejimeiiim. 

9^  When  the  skin  does  not  permit  evaporation, 
and  send  forth  the  secretion  by  perspiration,  di^ 
ease  has  begun,  the  hair  looks  staring  near  the 
part  aflfected,  and  not  a  stable-boy  exists,  who, 
when  he  sees  a  horse  with  a  rough  coat,  cannot  tell 
that  ^'  something  or  other  is  the  matter  with  him.** 
This  arises  fr<nn  want  of  moisture  within;  the  skin 
itself  not  hanug  the  power  of  secreting  or  drawing 
towards  it,  by  effiuion,  the  moisture  which  is  neoes* 
sary  to  keep  it  supine,  it  shrivels  up,  and  this  im» 
portant  evacuation,  which  is  second  only  to  the 
urinary,  is  then  stopped,,  so  that  even  the  insensible 
perspiration  ceases.  Some  idea  respecting  the 
amount  of  this  insensible  evacuation  may  be  formed 
by  placing  a  horse,  that-  has  been  exercised,  be- 
tween ourselves  and  a  well  white-washed  wall  upon 
which  the  sun  shines;  when  the  shadow  of  the 
insensible  perspiration  may  be  seen  upon  the  wall 
ascending  in  tolerably  thic^  volumes,  something 
very  like  steam  firom  a  boiling  pot.  Indeed,  the 
insensible  perspiration  is,  when  conqMured  to  sweat- 
ing, the  same  as  warm  water  compared  to  boiling 
water. 

Yet,  although  we  do  not  know  the  exact  work- 
ings by  which  this  internal  effusion  (as  it  is  called) 
of  the  watery  particles  from  one  part  of  the  animal 
to  another  takes  place,  we  do  know,  accurately 

£  4 
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enough  for  our  purpose,  that  abundantly  per^ 
spirable  matter  lies  in  and  upon  the  intestinaef ;. . m 
any  affection  of  the  heart,  arisTng  from. the  oi^Bixi» 
of  sense  (sect.  30.),  causes  a  sudden  efiksicit  ^f 
blood  in  the  skin,  and  induces  heat  and  ir|it|iltaa 
there.  Fear,  for  instance,  of  the  deakr^s  whip 
often  occasions  the  skin  to  contract  and  exp^d^.so 
as  to  cause  the  tail  to  shake  with  every  alterii^jte 
vibration  of  the  heart  In  like  manner  do.  the  Jor 
testines  send  forth  their  watery  particles,  upb»«llie 
slightest  occasion,  to  the  same  place  of  eidt,  ii^ovdeir 
to  moisten  and  render  it  more  supple*  Wh^ier 
the  very  transparent  membrane,  called  p^toneum, 
which  sustains  the  bowels,  or  that  other  large  part 
of  it  which  covers  these  and  all  parts  of  theinaides 
is  most  concerned  in  this  secsretion  and^fusibit, 
is  not  worth  the  trouble  of  inquiry  hete.  Biiti  il| 
addition  to  what  is  said  in  the  last  section  respect- 
ing the  colour  of  the  lacteal  duct,  as  it  passes,  along 
the  mesentery  in  case  of  hide-bound^  we  mayfai^ 
allowed  to  observe,  that  we  may  daily  prove  that  the 
sensible  perspiration  from  young  and  healthy  hor^ 
contains  more  of  water  than  is  found  in  fe^rl$h» 
old,  or  generally  unhealthy  animals;  and  that, 
with  these  the  sweat  is  more  frothy,  or  becomes  so 
much  sooner,  the  mouth  getting  clammy,  and  the 
tongue  dry  and  hot  underneath,  with  less  work  than 
younger  ones ;  and  that  horses  so  affected  are  always 
found  insatiably  craving  after  water  to  supply  the 
waste  that  is  constantly  going  on.  Moreover,  as 
regards  the  connection  that  subsists  between  one 
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part  of  the  annual  and  anodier,  we  have  many  tfanes 
found  purging  physic,  given  in  the  usual  dose,  fiul 
of  die  efiect  intended,  and  come  off  in  the  shape  of 
prolbse  perspiration.  Not  only  in  those  large  and 
decided  doses,  that  are  intended  to  produce  much 
etBdcty  but  milder  ones  also,  as  alterative-laxatives, 
often  tarn  out  of  their  course^  and,  as  well  as 
dkffecics,  not  unfrequendy  disappoint  us  in  the 
sltti^  wa^,  the  latter  also  coming  off-  by  the  skin 
instead  of  urine ;  which  is,  besides,  a  very  well* 
knbwft  nafurctl  cperatian,  usually  described  by  a 
vi^BV  saying,  **  The  more  you  sweat  the  less  youll 
pw^fc^»>v'^  Tears,  or  any  other  evacuation  of  the 
uriAQribat  moistens  the  animal  system,  are  liable  to 
tItt'samokiAd  of  comparative  remark.  When  ex* 
c<miip)e^sallv&ry  secretion  attends  the  tooth-ache,  the 
gUi^di^  of  die  mouth  and  jaws  carry  off  so  much 
watef  "^  U>  affect  the  quantity  of  urine  voided,  and 
w9«ttiay  infer  that  a  diuretic  would  reduce  the  in* 
flirimgiiCion'  of  the  jaws.  It  follows,  of  course,  that 
th^d^sitewea^g  a  horse  has  got,  the  more  he  must 
«ftri^  aitd  aoeounts  for  the  profusion  of  the  latter 
kindiof  Evacuation  in  winter,  when  he  scarcely  ever 
sWetffts,  ^atid  perspires  but  little,  conq>eratively  speak* 
ing. '  As  a  farther  proof  of  diis  connexion  between 
lhi^4saoi«tio«i6  and  evacuations,  let  any  one  nodce 
a  horse  when  he  first  stales  in  consequence  of 
takjng  a  diuretic,  and  he  will  find  a  transparent^ 
wa^r 'hanging  in  litde  globules  at  the  end  of  each 
paiticttlar  hair  of  his  coat;  all  over  his  carcass. 

s     £5 
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83.  Reader^  we  come  now  to  speak  of  glands, 
nerves,  membranes,  absorbents  (being  1st  lym- 
phatic, 2d.  lacteal),  and  muscles,  which  are  the 
names  writers  and  practitioners  of  eminence  have 
agreed  to  gi ve,when  describing  those  nmnerous  mmor 
organs  that  are  employed  throughout  in  carrying  on 
the  functions  of  animal  life,  and  the  uses  whereof 
we  shall  come  shortly  to  explain*  The  reader  is 
already  aware  of  the  sinews,  of  three  kinds,  that 
more  immediately  cover  the  bones  and  keep  them 
in  their  places  {sect.  16,  17.),  to  which,  if  we  add 
the  bare  mention  of  the  muscular,  or  fleshy  parts, 
and  refer  to  the  "  circulation  of  the  blood"  {sect. 
37 — 44.)  for  a  description  of  the  veins  and  arteries, 
he  will  have  before  him  the  names  of  all  the  in- 
teguments of  a  horse's  body  beneath  the  skin. 
Detailed  particulars  respecting  all  these  follow 
next  in  their  order ;  the  larger  organs  of  the  inside 
being  reserved  to  the  subsequent  sections  of  this 
chapter.  By  this  course  of  proceeding  he  will  be 
better  enabled  to  comprehend,  as  we  study  those 
things  together,  why  and  wherefore  these  were 
given  to  the  animal,  and  what  ftmctiqns  each  has 
to  perform  in  health ;  or  these  ceasing,  or  being 
obstructed,  we  shall  be  led  to  consider,  in  the  next 
place,  what  species  of  remedy  is  proper  to  be  ap- 
plied for  removing  such  obstruction,  and  thereby 
of  restoring  health ;  for,  he  may  rest  assured,  that 
not  the  least  atomy  of  matter  has  been  conferred 
upon  the  animal  form  without  intending  that  some 
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good  and  demonstrable  end  should  be  ans^vered 
by  its  creation.  In  addition  to  all  which,  there 
are  many  causeM  incessandy  operating  towards  the 
simply-grand  purpose  of  prolonging  life,  and  of 
providing  for  the  waste  which  is  constantly  going 
on  in  the  animal  system,  that  are  fiur  removed  firom 
our  sight,  and  others  ^most  surpassing  our  com* 
prehension^  but  which  are  nevertheless  known  to 
exist  by  ih&x, effect;  but,  of  all  these  several  mat> 
ters,  more  in  their  proper  places;  one  instance  of 
the  insufficiency  of  human  knowledge  having  been 
already  adduced  in  the  preceding  section,  as  re* 
gards  the  unknown  mode  in  which  the  watery 
seonetions  penetrate  to  one  part  of  the  body,  from 
another,  or  rather  say — draum  thither. 

24.  All  these  important  points  of  knowledge  in 
the  first  principles  of  our  art  lie  within  the  com* 
pass  of  every  mans  capacity,  who  can  read ;  they 
are  certainly  open  to  his  inquiries;  and  he  who  is 
constantly  among  horses  cannot  fail  to  learn  (after 
studying  the  subject  in  the  manner  we  now  propose) 
to  make  himself  as  well  acquainted  with  the  symp* 
toms  or  signs  of  approaching  diseases  as  the  gene* 
rality  of  veterinarians.  He  certainly  may  render 
himself  much  superior  to  the  old,  ignorant  set  of 
farriers,  who  were  bred  up  in  the  days  of  stupidity 
that  are  just  gone  by — never  to  retunii  Let  such 
an  inquirer  after  knowledge  bring  to  the  task  in- 
dustry, patience,  and  good  common-sense,  and  he 
may  soon  acquire  knowledge  enough  of  the  outlines 
of  the  art  to  be  able  to  pronounce  when  a  pretender 
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id  ai  worif  or  when  it  is  that  a  man  of  jodgraent 
and  real  sound  learning  in  his  art  has  updertdiLen 
the  treatment  of  this  valuable  animal  in  the  dis* 
tressfiil  hour  of  sickness*  On  this  bead  we  are 
not  ashamed,  after  the  lapse  of  nearly  half  a  centniy,' 
to  own  that  we  once  wept  over  the  sufikings  of  a  side 
animal  which  died  of  the  medicines  administered  by 
a  stubborn  self-willedyorrier,  who  could  read  and 
write,  and  talk,  give  a  drench,  and  drink  himfielf*— 
nothing  more :  he  could  not  thinks  of  course  oonld 
not  compare  one  disease  with  another,  nor  mark 
the  difference  that  exists  betwixt  two  or  more  Aat 
are  frequently  and  fatally  mistaken  for  each  olfaer. 
And  here,  once  for  all,  we  cannot  refrain  from  thus 
early  insisting  most  strenuously  on  one.  point, 
which,  therefore,  we  shall  not  have  to  repeat  when 
we  come  to  notice  certain  barbarous  practices  per- 
petrated by  some  such  men,  and  the  not  unguilty 
practice  of  other  physic-giving  horse  doctors;  and 
this  is,  in  short,  whoever  of  them  dares  to  under- 
take the  administering  of  medicines  to  this  incom- 
parable animal  without  paying  especial  attention  to 
the  stdffect-matter  that  is  handled  in  this  dbapter, 
commits  an  unpardonable  act  of  inhumanity  on  his 
sufiering  patient,  and  of  gross  dishonesty  towards 
its  owner.  The  remedy  for  a  disease  is  not  always 
to  be  found  in  medicine ;  preveniives  never.  Pur* 
gatives  are  not  only  the  most  obvious  means  of  cure^ 
but  the  best,  the  least  dangerous,  and  those  which 
promise  in  the  readiest  manner  to  dispose  the  most 
vital  Amotion  to  resume  its  wonted  action ;  whilst 
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'ak€tnakpes  are  the  safest  and  loost  eflbetual  xetMiy 
for  "vahudib  liolrsPBSf  and  for  those  wUeh  dunnot  he 
spared,  from  Ukmut;  they  are  indispensable  ia  all 
Goae^jof  vitMted  blood,  and  where  found  ineffcotml 
nothing'  else  can  be  of  servioe.  Bkedkig  is  the 
my  best  or  the  very  worst  auxiliary  we  can  cm- 
ploy  ;  its  efficacy  and  precise  periods  of  utility  may 
be  l^mmt  in  the  sequel,  (see  sect.  37—44.),  where 
"  the.ciiiculalion"  comes  under  consideration ;  also 
iikithe  fast  pages  of  Book  II.,  where  the  pube  is 
justly  Hade  a  snlgect  of  prime  consideration. 

.Sd.  F«sr  die  sake  of  being  more  clearly  under- 
stood, ve  shall,  wben  explaining  the  formation 
and  fiiiietiQns.af  the  horse's  inside,  consider  it  under 
two  distinct  heads ;  namefyf 

'1st.'  The  fore  pari,  or  throat  part^  as  it  is 
called^  bom  its  neighbourhood  to  the  throaty 
or.  gullet,  See  page  98 ;  and 
Sd.  TY^  hinder  pari  of  him;  being  his  AaKyv 

•  prcqieily  speaking,  page  128,  &c. 

The  contents  of  these  parts  have  obtained  leank* 

tdnameef  1st  Thoracic  viscera — 2d.  The 

abdominal  meeera^ 

The  fare  part  of  a  horse  is  that  which  lies  be* 

t#eea  the  ndei^s  two  knees,  within  the  chest  and 

true  ribs.     To  the  farthest  of  these  is  attached,  as 

« 

weH  as  to  the  middle  of  the  back  bone,  a  natural 
dimsian  of  the  two  parts^  stretched  tightly  across 
Us  inside,  like  the  head  of  a  drum ;  and  it  is  also 
fastened  to  his  breast  bone,  but  admits  of  the  gullet 
to  pass  through,  as  it  does  of  the  great  vein  and  great 
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artery  whidi  cury  on  the  circulation  of  the  blood 
of  the  hinder  part.  With  these  exceptions  it  is 
ur-tight,  and  it  bears  resemblance  to  the  head  of  a 
drum  in  another  particular — it  is  membranous,  ex- 
cept round  the  edge  next  to  the  ribs,  &c.  where  it 
is  found  somewhat  fleshy*  From  its  situation  in 
the  nuddle,  this  natural  division  is  termed  the  mid- 
riff^ its  edge  is  tke  *Hrt,  and  a^ipears  to  have  been 
designed  for  keeping  back  the  stomach  and  bowels 
of  the  hinder  part,  which  as  it  is,  when  full,  press 
it  out  of  sh^pe,  not  unlike  that  of  a  watch  glass, 
and  would,  but  for  this  barrier,  interrupt  the  action 
of  the  heart  and  lungs.  But  by  the  present,  con* 
trivanoe,  as  we  shall  see  presently,  this  pressure 
firom  behind  soon  recedes,  the  midriff  returns  to  its 
level,  and  the  ribs,  no  longer  contracted  towards 
each  other  by  the  aforesaid  pressure,  expand,  there- 
by enabling  the  lungs  to  perform  their  function  of 
drawing  in  a  firesh  supply  of  air.  Upon  this  prin- 
cipal agent  in  the  function  of  respiration  see  more 
detail  in  the  35tii  section. 

26.  After  this  necessary  preamble,  let  us  proceed, 
as  before  proposed,  to  consider  the  construction  of 
The  Membranes, 

Muscles, 

Glands, 

Absorbents  (of  two  kinds,  1st  lymphatics, 
and  2d  lacteals), 

Nerves  ♦. 

*  For  ligaments,  cartilages,  tendonsi  Sec,  wetectUmt  16, 17.    !■ 
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Of  tbese  coyerings  the  most  universally  dispersed 
over  the  frame,  ttiose  which  occupy,  defend,  or  em* 
brace  every  part,  are  the  membnmet.  As  well 
behind  as  before  the  midriff,  not  only  inside,  but 
on  the  outside,  and  every  part  of  the  animal,  are 
these  skinny  films  placed,  for  the  purpose,  1st,  of 
keeping  those  parts  which  they  encompites  in  a  com* 
pact  state ;  2d,  to  secrete  a  fluid  more  or  less  oily  for 
their  protection  (see  9ect.  21.) ;  and*  Sd,  to  prevent 
those  parts  firom  rubbing  against  and  injuring  each 
other,  or  adhering  together.  The  better  to  accom* 
plish  these  purposes,  they  are  admirably  calculated 
for  the  secretion  of  a  fiuid^  as  we  observed  before 
(«ec/.  ^.) ;  but,  whenever  the  property  of  secreting 
such  fluid  is  suspended,  then  disease  begins,  and 
according  as  the  secretion  may  prevail,  being  either 
too  little  or  too  much,  will  be  the  kind  and  quantity 
of  disease.  Hereupon  may  be  calculated  the  im* 
portance  they  hold  in  carrying  on  the  animal  system^ 
as  was  said  higher  up. 

Membranes. — To  appearance  they  are  nearly 
transparent,  web-like,  and  of  a  strong  texture ;  some 
are  simply ^Im,  having  more  or  less  of  feeling  aC"* 
cording  to,  their  uses,  and  are  those  which,  being 
interposed  between  one  organ,  or  part,  and  another, 
prevent  the  interruption  which  would  otherwise 
ensue ;  as  the  midriff,  for  instance,  which  we  have 
just  above  adverted  to  (see  also  sect.  31  and  35.), 
which  is  the  thickest  of  all,  or  the  loose  membrane 

an  surgical  operations,  these,  with  the  skin,  are  termed  iht  mtegU' 
menttf  or  coverings  of  the  bones. 
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that  covers  the  lungs  and  divides  them  into  two 
parts,  so  as  ei^ch  may  act  separately  (see  sect*  32). 
The  second  species  of  membranes  are  finer,  more 
transparent,  and  paler  than  the  first-mentioned,  and 
possess  the  quality  of  containing  in  their  cavities, 
resembling  sponge,  the  matter  deposited  within 
them  by  the  arteries  for  the  purpose  of  repairing 
waste  and  adding  new  flesh ;  these  we  term  eettulmr 
membranes,  from  their  sponge-like  texture,  and 
they  are,  moreover,  so  infinitely  thin  as  to  pervade 
all  over  the  solids,  or  fleshy  parts,  without  being  In 
every  case  visible  to  the  eye.  They  are  nev^rthe* 
less  proved  so  to  exist,  from  the  circumstance  of 
tliose  being  greatly  distended,  when  the  subfect  di^ 
of  being  "  blown,"  as  we  have  shewn  lower  doWn 
{sect  35).  Then,  not  only  the  forehand,  but  th^ 
hinder  quarter,  even  down  to  the  hocks,  become 
inflated  with  the  wind,  which  by  reason  of  the 
animal's  being  strangled,  the  lungs  had  no  power 
to  discharge,  and  the  cellular  membrane  admit»'ii 
into  its  cells,  or  cavities.  Any  one  may  perceive 
this  membrane  and  its  numerous  cells  to  advantage 
in  buttock  of  beef,  or  leg  of  mutton,  after  beiftg 
dressed ;  upon  taking  a  slice  between  the  fingers 
and  straining  it  nearly  asunder,  the  membrane  ap-^ 
pears,  but  more  evidently  at  the  corners  where  two 
or  more  muscles  meet;  and  in  summer-time,  partis 
cularly  with  over-driven  beasts,  the  membrane  be-^. 
tween  the  muscles  will  be  found  charged  with  a  duH 
brown  sort  of  matter,  that  may  be,  and  frequently 
is,  scraped  away  with  the  knife.    Another  familiar 
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ilJustratum  of  the  uses  of  the  celhdar  membnme, 
fint  m^fttioaed  t^  dd  Dr.  Bartlett,  of  Windsor,  in 
176^  i9  that  of  "  the  inside  of  a  shoulder  of  veal, 
wliieb  byichers  hlovr  up  with  tobacco-pipei  or  qnill, 
Uy  ^lude  their  customers/'  When  the  animal  be« 
cQWa. adult,  or  foil  growDi  the  membrane  that  is  so 
caj^ble  of  being  blown  up,  is  filled  with  strong 
fib^us  and  Taseular  meat,  and  shews  the  imprOi- 
priel^  of  pushing  young  animals  in  their  work  be* 
fone  t^ese  solids  have  so  reached  maturity. 

BaperimenL — If  one  draw  in  his  wind,  and  keep 
itk^er  than  usual,  a  sense  of  fulness  is  imparted 
to  the  solids.  This  is  no  other  than  the  cellular 
membrane  being  filled  with  air. 

When  cause  divided,  membrane  of  either  species 
never  again  umtes  as  before,  but  in  case  of  healed 
V4Mw48  the  granulations  of  new  flesh  hold  the  di* 
vukd  parts  <^  membrane  to  their  respective  places ; 
the  obstruction  thus  occasioned  in  the  deposite  of 
blood  causes  pain  upon  change  of  weather,  when 
the  new  flesh  either  expands  or  contracts,  as  it  may 
he  aflected  by  heat,  cold,  or  by  humidity.  In  the 
hufl^an  phffsiohgtf,  anotiier  sort  of  distinction  is 
ma^  between  the  kinds  of  membrane,  tending  to 
shew  whether  their  respective  secretion  partakes 
most  of  a  watery,  a  slimy,  or  an  oily  nature ;  but 
this  view  of  the  afiair  is  not  strictiy  applicable  to  the 
^hynology  of  the  horse.  Our  reason  for  abandoning 
that  course  was  given  at  section  21.  We  may, 
bowever,  here  aptly  observe,  regarding  that  species 
(the  i^Umy  or  mucous)  which  Imes  the  nostrils, 
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throat,  and  intestines^  that  its  chief  disorder  is  a 
cMi  which  shows  itself  in  the  ceascdion  of  the  se- 
cretion ;  soon  after  this,  the  parts  being  inflamed, 
throw  forth  a  thin  acrid  discharge,  which  is  greatest 
when  the  inflammation  arrives  at  its  height,  some- 
times producing  a  Uttle  Uood,  either  upwards  or 
downwards ;  when  the  inflammation  wears  off,  these 
appearances  are  also  lowered  by  the  mucus  becom- 
ing more  and  more  thick,  until  it  reaches  its  usual 
consistency.  The  cure  is  to  be  eflected  by  lower- 
ing the  inflammation ;  but  this  is  most  frequently 
effected  by  the  natural  discharge  of  the  mucous 
matter  just  spoken  of. 

37.  Muscles  are  ^fleshy  bodies  of  various  sisses 
•and  shapes,  according  to  their  uses ;  reddkh,  of  a 
grainy,  fibrous  texture,  easily  separated,  but  more 
stringy  at  some  places  than  at  oAers:  the  last- 
mentioned  are  termed  ^'  coarse  pa^ts"  or  pieces,  in 
the  animals  sent  for  our  sustenance,  and  are  those 
where  the  greatest  strength  lies.  These  fibres 
formed  into  bundles,  and  surrounded  by  the  cellular 
membrane,  are  visible  to  the  eye,  if  there  be  hot  at- 
tached to  each  fibre  a  continuation  of  the  same 
cellular  structure  that  is  not  visible*  Several  of 
those  bundles,  being  further  enclosed  by  a  stronger 
membrane,  form  a  muscle ;  each  whereof  is  at- 
tached by  its  two  farthest  extremities  to  some  other, 
or,  to  two  difierent  bones,  upon  one  or  the  other  of 
which  it  acts  as  a  lever.  A  muscle  accomplishes 
this  motion  of  the  heme  by  expanding  its  belly  or 
middle  part,  and  contracting  it  towards  the  centre ; 
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whereupon  the  bones  to  whidi  the  miiflcles*  ends 
are  so  attached  are  drawn  towards  each  other,  and 
that  which  is  farthest  firom  the  trunk  is  drawn  for« 
wards  or  backwards,  at  will.  Thus,  if  we  wish  to 
bend  our  elbow,  the  muscle  which  is  situated  just 
abore  that  joint,  inside,  contracts  in  length,  and  ez- 
pands  in  breadth,  till  the  fore-arm  b  brought  up  to 
touch  the  muscle  itself.  Fighting  men  (boxers)  ex* 
Ubit  this  muscle,  as  indicative  of  their  strength ; 
and  horses  of  good  action  show  the  same  sign  at 
every  movement,  principally  at  the  haunches,  whilst 
with  those  that  are  over-fed,  the  muscles  are  con- 
cealed in  fat,  that  obstructs  their  movements; 
whereas,  with  those  which  are  impoverished,  the 
muscles  dwindle  away,  hang  slack,  and  ill-support 
the  wonted  action  of  the  bones*  When  much  com* 
polsory  exertion,  in  hot  weather,  has  exhausted  the 
secretions  that  keep  these  parts  supple,  aridity,  and 
atiffiiess  follow,  and  the  (ictian  becomes  impeded, 
^cult,  and  uncertain. 

All  muscles  of  the  limbs  are  long  and  narrow, 
wh«i  quiescent ;  those  of  the  body  are  more  wide 
than  long;  in  a  good  measure,  squarish,  oval,  or 
^angular,  according  to  their  uses.  They  have 
been  compared,  with  apparent  good  reason,  to  the 
&hape  of  flat  fish,  some  being  long  and  narrow,  like 
^e  9ole,  others  wide,  like  the  plaice.  At  their  ends 
muscles  mostly  terminate  in  a  much  stronger  sub- 
stance, closer  in  texture,  inelastic,  bending  with 
&cility^  and  insensible,  answering  the  same  pur* 
poses,  but  occupying  much  less  room  than  muscle. 
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This  substance  is  tendinous^  and  tbe  horse  which  is 
well  kept,  having  the  tendons  strong  and  yigoroas, 
is  bold,  strong,  and  ^'  sinewy/'  moves  his  limbs  with 
agility,  and  gets  over  his  ^work  to  admiration,  by 
picking  his  feet  off  the  ground  well,  and  replacing 
them  (as  you  can  see  while  he  is  going)  within  a 
hair's  breadth  of  the  spot  you  may  mark  out  for 
them  to  pitch  upon.  Deviations  occur  in  certain 
individuals,  which  nature  seems  to  have  designed 
as  a  remedy  for  some  defect  or  other,  either  of  ori- 
ginal conformation  or  acquired  deformity.  Among 
tbe  latter  our  heavy  draught  cattle  may  be  reckoned, 
which,  after  long  use  at  the  up-hill  drag,  invariably 
overstep  the  boundary  of  nature ;  so  do  better  bred 
cattle  frequently,  which  may  be  misshapen,  or  not 
built  (according  to  the  rtde,  as  low  before,  step  out 
too  far  with  the  hind  legs,  and  endanger  forging  ar 
over-reaching ;  but  these  being  wide  at  the  haunches 
and  narrow  before  (greyhound  fashion)  their. stretch 
at  full  speed  is  thereby  increased.  Look  at  page  39« 
On  the  legs,  tendon  supplies  the  place  of  musqle, 
wholly  so  in  blood-horses,  least  in  the  cart-horse 
breed.  Muscle  is  constituted  of  blood  deposited  in 
the  membrane,  innumerable  small  arteries^  some  of 
which  are  invisible  to  the  naked  eye,  terminating 

within  each  muscle,  by  a 
kind  of  doubling  up,  or  cucl^ 
as  shown  in  the  margin; 
within  each  of  these  a  cor- 
respondent vein  is  twined,  and  the  whole  being 
covered  with  the  finest  .membrane  constitutes  a 
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gland.  Herein  it  is  that  the  veins  commence  their 
share  in  the  work  of  circulating  the  blood  afresh,  nk 
we  shall  see  in  the  sequel,  and  the  lymphatics  obtain 
the  watery  particles  into  which  the  morbific  matter 
of  those  scUds  are  converted. 

In  blood  horses  (natives  of  hot  climates),  as  we 
have  seen,  tendon  supplies  the  place  of  nrngdcy  or 
flesh,  upon  the  limbs  particularly,  which  are  always 
finer  than  those  of  other  breeds ;  this  accounts  why 
our  fleshy  horses  in  sultry  weather,  or  hot  stables, 
feel  the  greatest  lassitude,  even  to  weakness,  whilst 
those  of  full  blood  seem  invigorated  by  the  same 
circumstance.  When,  however,  the  atmosphere  of 
the  stable  be  rnoist  as  well  as  hot,  both  breeds  suffer 
equally  in  one  way  or  another ;  laxity  of  fibre  and 
profuse  perspiration,  with  weakness,  follow,  and 
these  producing  an  obnoxious  effect  upon  the  ex* 
crematory  organs,  occasion  in  stables  those  stinking 
anmioniacal  vapours  that  destroy  the  lungs,  by  dis* 
posing  them  to  contract  inflammation. 

S8.  Besides  the  Glands  just  alluded  to,  that 
are  situated  in  and  about  the  solids  and  more  se* 
cliided  parts,  and  are  so  small  and  concealed  as  to 
be  scarcely  exposed  to  the  sight  or  touch,  unless 
when  inflamed  and  enlarged  by  disease;  other 
larger  and  more  evident  ones  occupy  the  hinder 
part  of  the  animal,  of  which  we  shall  speak  in  their 
place.  They  are,  1st,  the  liver;  ^d,  the  kidneys ; 
and  Sd,  the  testicles ;  the  functions  of  each  being 
tolerably  well  known.  See^ee/.  5S — 55.andcA^.iii. 
All  glands,  of  whatever  size  or  shape,  are  employed 
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in  secretion,  taking  up  and  separating  from  other 
matters  that  quantity  of  watery  particles  which  is 
constantly  escaping  out  of  one  part  of  the  system 
into  another,  by  means  of  the  cellular  membrane, 
as  described  at  sections  21  and  S2*  The  smaller 
glands,  just  now  described,  have  each  a  small  tube 
attached  to  it,  which  seems  intended  to  hold  the 
acrid,  or  otherwise  noxious,  matter,  which  its  lym- 
phatic had  refused  to  take  up,  as  being  at  variance 
with  its  function ;  here  it  remains  concealed,  until 
the  proper  occasion*  arrives  for  carrying  it  off,  and 
which  may  be  found  by  one  of  the  three  natural 
evacuations ;  but  these  failing,  it  is  clear  disease  of 
one  sort  or  other  must  ensue.  Perspiration  seems 
to  be  its  most  natural  mode  of  passing  off,  unless 
the  demand  for  that  kind  of  evacuation  happens  to 
be  low,  and  then  it  is  drawn  to  the  kidneys  {sect. 
SS)«  But,  if  the  ctischarge  by  dung  has  been  so 
copious  as  to  afford  too  little  of  this  acrid  matter 
(essential  probably  in  a  certain  degree),  by  means 
of  die  absorbents  of  the  intestines,  then,  and  in  that 
case,  it  is  taken  up  once  more.  When  the  animal's 
spirits  are  low,  the  absorption  imperfect,  and  this 
offensive  matter  lies  a  long  time  in  the  tubes  of 
these  small  glands,  a  general  languishment  of  the 
beast  takes  place  (called  lenior  by  the  old  farriers) ; 
be  perspires  upon  the  least  exertion,  becomes  un- 
nerved, shows  a  rough  hide,  and  refuses  his  meals. 
This  constitutes  "  low  fever/'  when  the  whole 
animal  system  is  affected.  This  state  of  things, 
which  is  very  common,  points  out  the  impropriety 
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(£  now  resorttng  to  diaphoretics  (sweating  powders) ; 
for  it  has  heen  neglected  so  long,  that  tired  nature, 
being  offended  thereat,  refuses  to  part  with  those 
particles  which  occasion  the  greatest  injury.  *^  By 
the  urine/'  be  it  said.  This  way  offers  the  same 
^fficulty,  and  the  answer  resolves  itself  into  our 
plan  of  opening  the  principal  epaeuaiioni  first. 
See  what  we  shall  {)Ser  concerning  Needing  and 
pulling  in  a  subsequent  page.  So  much,  however, 
seemed  necessary  to  be  advanced  here,  that  the 
reader,  who  reads  straight  an  end,  should  be  at  no 
loss  as  to  what  lately  passed  between  us  concerning 
secretion  and  effusion  at  sections  21  and  S2»  Of 
all  the  smaller  glands,  the  best  recognised  are  those 
termed  saUoary^  situated  near  the  jaws  for  the  se« 
cretion  of  spittle,  wherewith  to  mobten  the  food 
while  descending  into  the  stomach,  and  thus  assist- 
ing digestion  in  its  first  stage.  The  strangles  and 
vives  are  disorders  of  these  glands:  the  swelling  at 
this  part  is  a  corresponding  symptom  of  glanders, 
and  sometimes  attends  fiurcy.  But  the  largest  of 
these  minor  glands  is  situated  in  the  solids,  and  lies 
within  the  buttock,  concealed  near  its  centre,  into 
which  passes  an  immense  quantity  of  blood  for  its 
size ;  since  it  is  found  in  the  dead  subject  most  dis- 
posed to  putrify,  especially  when  the  animal  has 
been  driven  hard ;  they  then  call  this  the  kemeL 
The  three  large  glands  (p.  93),  are  reckoned  so 
many  organs  of  life,  or  friUds. 

S9.  Lymphatics  are  one  of  two  species  of  ab- 
sorbing vessels;  the  other  species  (the  lacteals) 
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being  reserved  for  description  under  the  head  of 
''digestion/  atseet.  44.  Lymphatics  are  smaU  ttdnes, 
with  mouths  that  suck  up  or  absorb  the  thin  watery 
particles  of  the  solids^  one  or  more  being  placed  on 
each  gland  of  these  parts*  Some  idea  of  the  im- 
portant nature  of  this  part  of  the  animal  sygiem 
may  be  formed  from  the  circumstance  that  mercury 
applied  to  a  part  of  the  body  particularly  glandular, 
undergoes  immediate  absorption  by  the  lymphatics, 
and  is  conveyed  by  this  means  through  the  jugular 
vein  to  the  blood.  Persons  who  may  be. unfor- 
tunately ordered  to  rub  in  mercurial  ointment  on 
the  thighs  will  feel  a  fulness  under  the  left  ear  in 
the  course  of  a  few  minutes,  according  to  the  pre- 
vious state  of  their  bodies.  How  menniry.acts 
upon  the  second  species  of  absorbents— » the  lacteals, 
remains  to  be  seen  hereafter.  The  tendeney  ^  both 
is  towards  the  heart,  or  rather  the  left  coUar-bene ; 
increasing  in  size  and. diminishing  in  nujodber,  until 
the  lymphatic  duct  meeting  with  the  milky  juices  of 
its  co-absorbent  in  the  thorax,  the  mixture  soon  be- 
comes blood  by  the  action  of  air  in  the  lungs,  as 
described  at  secL  39.  As  the  lacteals^  it  will  be 
seen,  absorb  only  nti^rs/iot^f  juices,  so  the  lymphatics 
absorb  none  but  offensive  ones,  as  the  matter  of  dis- 
eases, wounds,  spavins,  broken  bones,  ulcers,  and  the 
useless  part  of  the  deposite  made  by  the  arteries,  as 
said  at  section  27 ;  these  .being  mixed,  recompose 
blood,  which  passes  through  the  heart,  there  receives 
fresh  vital  powers,  as  hereafter  is  described,  and  thence 
to  the  liver,  there  to  be  purged  of  its  bitter  quality, 
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whieby  passing  incessantly  into  Ae  intestines,  is  soon 
ebainated  with  the  dung*  At  least,  such  is  the  na- 
tural course  in  health ;  a  ehamge  takes  place  when 
these  Gtgu»  do  not  perfonn  their  fiinctions  aright, 
and  we  can  perceive  this  misfortune  in  the  dung, 
when  the  liyer  is  at  fault,  particularly  in  the  yeUows^ 
The  importance  of  stimulating  the  lymphatics  in  all 
disorders  of  the  outer  surface,  as  mange,  surfeit, 
bxcjy  Sec.  must  be  evident :  as  it  is,  also,  in  cases  of 
tumors,  as  poU-evil,  fistula,  and  quittor. 

30«  The  NERVES,  like  the  glands,  run  in  pairs, 
mostly,  to  all  parts  of  the  body;  they  are  the 
organs  of  sense,  communicate  immediately  with  the 
braio,  and  are  thus  principally  concerned  in  the 
function  of  vclwfdary  motion*  That  the  horse  en- 
tertaisis  ISces  and  dislikes  is  certain;  he  has  a 
memory  too,  both  for  persons  and  places,  as  every 
one  knows;  he  must,  therefore,  have  perception, 
and  he  is  kind  and  docile  in  his  nature,  which  en« 
titles  bun  to  a  kinder  return  from  his  master  than  he 
usuaUy  receives.  We  have  often  lamented  that  he 
was  not  endowed  with  one  more  faculty,  even  in 
the  smallest  degree,  that  he  might  distinguish  be- 
tween those  who  really  love  him,  and  those  empirics 
who  make  a  profit  of  his  sufferings ;  he  would  then 
be  induced,  probably,  to  kick  some  among  them,  as 
examines  to  all  the  rest;  and  we  never  hear  of 
one  of  those  fellows,  or  their  employers,  being  tm- 
horsed,  but  we  think  of  retributive  justice.  So, 
when  the  horse  is  girthed  up  unmercifully,  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  obstruct  his  respiration,  he  fre- 
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quendy  attenqptB  to  bbe  the  operator.  As  the 
nerves  of  a  horse  are  the  seat  of  no  distinct  disease 
(die  rebuaution  of  the  curtain  of  his  eye  being  a 
constitutional  defect),  and  all  further  explanation 
vould  be  unneoessary,  we  shall  content  ourselves 
with  adding,  that  they  ccMisist  of  small  cords^  white 
and  roundish,  like  toeads;  and  are  certainly  the 
vehicles  of  pain,  which  vH)rates  from  one  to  the 
other,  pleasurable  sensations  being  conveyed  by  the 
same  means  to  the  semtoriua^  or  brain*.  The 
nerves  are  closely  connected  with  the  circulation, 
as  well  as  with  the  brain,  where  they  originate. 


Reader, 
31.  Respiration  is  the  act  of  drawing  in  the  air 
by  the  expanrion  of  the  lungs,  the  cells  whereof 
thereby  become  filled  to  their  utmost,  the  jibs  are 
distended,  and  the  midriff  pressed  back,  upon  the 
stomach,  liver,  &c.    This  is  in^ration;  the  ex- 

•  Consdence  (consciousness),  which  agitates  the  nerves  by  the 
faculty  of  thinking,  when  apptied  to  the  evils  that  are  in  the  woridi 
does  sometimes  cause  the  accession  of  fever  to  those  delicate  «i:gwf 
in  human  nature ;  but  brute  animals,  being  denied  those  powers  (or 
of  memory,  except  as  regards  the  means  of  prolonging  life)  are  little 
likely  to  contract  "  i^ervous  fever ;"  although  that  state  of  fretfolness 
some  high-bred  horses  are  prone  to,  partakes  of  a  good  many  symp- 
toms of  the  human  ailment,  and  may  be  cured  by  the  same  meaii& 
Sedatives^  quiet,  and  a  cooling  regimen  are  diose  means.  The  loose 
stable  now  much  adopted,  contributes  greatly  to  soothe  tlie  fretful 
horse.  When  the  same  fretfulness,  or  despondency,  comes  over  a 
horse,  out  of  condition,  or  whose  conditUm  has  been  recently  reduced, 
he  acqidres  low  fiver.    See  what  is  said  under  this  head  in  Book  11* 
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polsion  df  Ae  lur,  forming  the  rt-tcAon,  being 
tertned  exphraHan ;  both  together  constitate  what 
yre  dadl  breatUng  or  retpiraHont  and  Ae  niatter 
was  before  introduced  (ya  seeH&n  96.)  when  we 
noticed  that  powerfol  atmliary  of  this  fonction — 
the  midriff.  Now,  as  we  have  always  attached 
mueh  importance  to  the  act  of  respiiation^  seeing 
its  dose  connexion  with  the  foftnation  of  Mood,  and 
the  ahiiost  constant  state  of  disease  in  which  afe 
fdind  the  organs  diat  contribate  to  this  great  fiinc- 
tion  of  anfmai  life,  we  shall  enter  into  more  minute 
particnlars  respeeting  these,  than  we  have  thought 
necessary  for  any  of  the  preceding  organs.  By  this 
course,  the  reader  will  be  enabled  to  form  more  dis* 
tinct  notions  respecting  the  forming  and  **  circula- 
tion of  the  Mood/'  and  its  concomitant,  the  forma* 
6on  of  ehffle,  commonly  called  ''  the  Digestive 
powers" — both  of  them  functions  most  essential  to 
bealllfr;  but,  unhappQy,  botfi  togedier  becMne,  by 
c^nftavention  of  tbose  powers,  the  fruitfol  source 
of  numberless  ills,  we  thence  call  constitutional  or 
bodily  disease,  as  fever,  abscess,  farcy,  &c.  To  this 
point  tt^nds  ril  that  we  have  hitherto  said  ooncem- 
ing  i^  inside  of  the  horse ;  and  the  inquirer  after 
veterinary  knowledge  will  find  his  labour  in  study* 
ing  this  portion  of  it  amply  repaid,  by  the  Jusi 
principles  ufoanAAdi  he  will  subsequently  conduct 
his  practice* 

S2.  The  LUlvos,  or  lights,  are  two  well-known 
spongy  bodies  (j.  e,  lobes),  having  at  dieir  con* 
junction  a  small  lobe  nearer  to  where  the  pipe 
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enters  that  is  to  inflate  them.  At  the  same  place 
is  fastened  the  ends  of  a  thin  membrane^  or  rather 
two  membranes^  that  enclose  each  one  of  the  lobes ; 
this  membrane  is  termed  the  pleura^  and  seems  de- 
signed to  admit  of  one  lobe  performing  its  fimctions 
whenever  th&  other  may,  at  any  time,  be  diseased* 
Between  the  two  lobes  the  pleura  is  double,  and, 
from  its  situation  in  the  middle  (m  medio)  is  called 
mediastinum :  it  forms  a  passage  for  the  great  blood* 
vessels  running  near  the  spine,  and  is  very  liable  to 
contract  cold,  which  shows  itself  in  ''  thick  umd^' 
or  rather  short  wineL  See  sect.  36*  In  the  plcfursi 
then,  are  wrapped  up,  as  in  two  silk  handkerchie&9 
the  two  lobes  of  the  lungs,  the  upper  part  of  that 
membrane  being  fastened  to  the  spine  and  ribs ;  and 
on  its  sur&ce  is  generated  or  secreted  some  of  that 
oily  fluid  we  before  spoke  of  {sect.  20,  21),  which 
is  desired  to  keep  the  parts  moist,  and  prevent 
^eir  adhering  together.  His  powers  of  secretion, 
however,  and  those  of  this  organ  in  particular,  ofien 
fail  in  the  horse,  in  consequence  of  his  very  great 
exertions,  combined  with  the  heat  of  his  blood,  ex- 
hausting more  than  the  secretory  power  can  supply ; 
and  we  frequently  find  the  pleura  growing  to  the 
ribs,  the  lungs,  or  the  midrifi*,  by  reason  of  its 
wanting  a  due  portion  of  this  oily  fluid;  from  the 
same  cause  (a  defect  in  the  secretion),  we  sometimes 
find  the  upper  surface  of  the  stomach  partially  at- 
tached  to  the  midrifi*,  evidently  caused  by  inflamma- 
tion of  the  parts.  But  whichever  of  those  misfor- 
tunes attend  the  horse,  he  is  invariably  '*  hurt  in 
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his  wind/'  snfiers  much  pain  at  the  commenoement 
of  a  joumej,  and  subsequently^  if  pushed  hard,  dies 
of  loded  jaWf  through  excessive  sufiering.  Dis* 
ordeiB  of  this  nature  were  hitherto  unknown  to  iar^ 
riers  ^any  description,  being  mistaken  for  the  worms 
by  every  one  who  has  wriUen  a  book  upon  horse 
diseases;  and,  by  the  most  eminent  veterinary 
anthcMT  of  modem  times,  the  last  stages  of  this  mal* 
conformation  are  vaguely  noticed  by  the  erroneous 
terms  of  '^  debility"  and  '^  general  debility,**  which 
may  mean,  any  thing  amiss.  I^entor,  or  slow  f  ever , 
however,  is  the  more  immediate  consequence,  as 
motioned  higher  up^  in  section  28. 

83*  The  wiKD-PiPB,  as  its  name  imports,  is  the 
{npe  or  tube  for  conveying  to  the  lungs  the  air 
which  every  act  of  inspiration  draws  through  it ; 
extending  from  the  mouth  to  the  lungs  or  lights. 
At  thdr  conjunction,  this  tube  divides  into  two 
branches,  one  penetrating  to  near  the  bottom  of 
each 2oie,  and  these  again  havingadozen perforations 
apiece  in  their  sides,  inflate  an  infinite  number  of 
litde  tubes,  or  cells,  which  compose  the  lungs,  much 
in  the  fashion  of  sponge.  Except  eight  blood- 
vessels,  which  enter  the  horse's  lungs,  the  intervals 
are  filled  with  cellular  membrane,  and  these  being 
also  connected  with  the  same  kiiid  of  membrane  in 
all  other  parts  of  the  body,  accounts  for  a  pheno* 
menon  we  shall  take  occasion  to  notice  shortly 
{sect.  34),  in  the  case  of  a  blown  horse. 

At  its  upper  end,  the  wind-pipe  is  composed  of 
strong  cartilaginous  plates,  connected  together  by 
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ligaments,  and  put  in  motion  by  fmell  muselea  fat 
producing  Ae  somids  expressed  by  (he  aminal. 
Next  to  tlie  entrance  these  cartilages,  which  are 
there  strongest,  form  a  carious  kind  of  ehandl>er| 
termed  epigloMSf  over  whidi  is  a  lid  or  valve  (the 
glaiHs),  placed  there  to  defend  the  passage  into 
the  atr-tube,  from  the  entrance  of  victiials,  drink, 
&c.  For,  upon  the  descent  of  any  such  substance, 
this  valve  shuts  down  l&e  a  trap-door,  and  they 
pass  over  it.  No  socMier,  however,  are  they  gone 
past,  than  up  rises  the  valve  again,  lying  back  to- 
wards the  mouth  upon  the  palate ;  and  being  very 
large  in  the  horse,  accounts  for  the  gulps  with 
which  he  takes  in  water,  and  his  peculiar  mode  of 
feeding.  For  the  same  reason  it  is,  that  the  horse 
breathes  only  through  his  nostrils,  between  which 
and  the  wind-pipe  there  is  a  close  affinity  in  some 
diseases  (as  the  glanders)  and  aooonnis  fer  his  in* 
Capacity  for  bellowing  like  the  ox,  or  vomiting 
like  man.  At  this  spot  it  is,  that  certain  savages 
in  human  shape  press  the  finger  and  thumb  witii 
brutal  force,  in  order,  as  'tis  called,  "  to  cough 
him."  No  certainty,  however,  lies  in  this  imagined 
test  of  his  wind ;  for,  although  a  thoroughly  broken* 
winded  horse  will  not  cough,  yet  one  which  is  par- 
tily  affected  will  do  so  in  most  instances ;  whilst  tiie 
soundest  horses  do  most  obstinately  reiost  the 
eaughing  ;  and  in  a  few,  the  circular  cartilages  so 
well  defend  the  muscle,  as  to  defy  the  prevalent 
inhuman  effort,  and  seem  to  rebuke  the  ignorant 
attempt  **  to  prove  the  goodness  of  his  wind." 
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34<.  Farther  towards  its  lowor  extreinity,  the 
wind-pipe  becomes  more  membranous,  bat  less 
sensible  of  injury,  and  the  cartilaginous  rings  graf» 
dually  lose  their  form :  they  no  longer  describe  a 
drcle,  being  composed  almost  wholly  of  strong 
elastic  membrane,  that  it  may  bead  out  of  the  way 
when  the  gullet  is  distended  with  swallowing*  Its 
internal  surfiMre  is  lin^  with  a  membrane,  which 
incessantly  secretes  a  quantity  of  die  oily  or  nmctmt 
fluid  spoken  of  in  Mcctioms  20  and  81,  thereby  de* 
(ending  its  coats  from  the  action  of  the  air  in  pass* 
ing  to  and  from  the  lungs.  But  tins  secretion  being 
sometimes  exhausted  by  the  very  great  exertions  of 
the  animal,  he  then  coughs  so  as  to  shake  his  entire 
frame,  as  if  to  incite  the  membrane  to  make  fresh 
secretions  of  fluid  for  its  defence ;  or,  in  default 
thereof,  die  cold  air  still  rushing  in  at  each  inspira^ 
tion,  he  contracts  a  permanent  cold,  or  catarrh, 
which  if  Bufl^ed  to  continue,  increases  and  runs 
dong  the  membrane  to  the  lower  branches  of  the 
ppe,  and  ultimately  communicates  its  baleful  in* 
fluence  to  one  or  both  lobes  of  the  lungs.  If  the 
attack  be  trivial,  small  green  spots  are  found  on  the 
surface  of  the  lungs,  which  would  form  ulcers,  in« 
creasing  in  size  and  nmnber,  according  to  the  num« 
ber  of  small  tubes  or  cells  affected.  These  tubes 
lose  their  functions  in  consequence  of  the  first 
attack,  the  animal's  wind  becomes  worse  every  time 
he  is  hard  pushed,  and  the  cells  burst  into  each 
other,  until,  perhaps,  one  lobe;  or  half  of  his  lungs 
is  rendered  useless.     In  process  of  time,  it  turns  as 
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bkck  as  one^s  hat,  infects  the  other  liibey'tiid'iAorli-* 
fication  ensHes,  which  is  rather  accelerated  by  the 
cordials  with  whidi  the  poor  creature  is  usually 
punished)  and  it  dies* 

But  when  it  so  happens  that  too  much  of  the^oily 
fluid  is  secreted  in  the  wind^pipe,  as  is  the  case 
with  well-conditioned  and  otherwise  healthy  horses 
attacked  with  slight  colds,   the  aaidai^  snorts  or 
coughs  it  off  by  a  sudden  natural  eflR>rt;  whei^ein> 
the  midriff  being  Hiade  to  press  forcibly  upon  the 
lungs,  by  the  sadden  contraction  of  the  moscdes  of 
the  lower  ribs,  out  flies  the  wind  through  die  'ftos^ 
trils,  carrying  with  it  whatever  may  have*  adhered 
by  the  way.    This  occurs  often  in  training^  *wfaen 
the  horse  has  been  put  beyond  his  due  fenj^s, 
at  his  utmost  pace.    Whenever  this  is  the-ease/ the 
membrane  that  lines  the  nose  inside  becomes  inrif 
tated,  and  fresh  accessioQ  of  its  own  seoretioiti 
thickened  a  little,  is  the  consequence  ^  infiamniation 
of  the  part,  ulcers,  and  a  running  of  foulmatter 
ensue — and  this,  if  the  blood  be  not  in  a  good  state, 
soon  becomes  that  obstinate  malady — the  glanders* 
Horses  of  good  condition  never  coniraot  the  glan* 
ders,  though  they  may  catch  the  infection ;  in  fact, 
good  keep  will  generally  cause  glanders  ix>  run  off. 
.    An  instructive  experiment  may  be  made  up(m  ihe 
pbick  of  a  sheep — the  relative  situation  and  func-* 
tions  of  these  parts  in  all  quadrupeds  being  the 
same,  except  that  the  sheep's  lights,  compared  to 
those  of  the  horse,  are  not  so  long  in  proportion  to 
their  thickness.    Take  a  pair  of  bellows,  and  hav- 
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ing  mtipedqoed  tiie  noazle  tolerably  well  into  tiie 
windpipe,'  tie  it  round  with  a  eoUter^t  end;  then* 
blDwiBK  hard  with  one  hand,  wUle  the  other  is 
employed  in  squeezing  the  ppe,  to  prevent  the 
escape  of  the  air  back  into  the  bellows,  you  may 
form  soiaccurate  notion  of  the  eflfect  oi  huptnOi^n^ 
The  lights  or  lungs  at  first  give  out  the  whole  of 
the  atr  whoch  has  been  driven  in,  and  may  be  ii>» 
flated.to  an  enormous  size;  but,  if  much  force  is 
used,,  the  cells  burst  into  each  other,  some  appear* 
ing  on  Ae  surface  thin  and  transparent,  and  refuse 
to  ^veback. theur  wind ;  this  forms  *^  broken toind'' 
of  one  desoription,  and  is  that  wherein  the  ezpira<» 
lions  aire  slower  than  the  inspirations — the  pleura 
being  then  ai&eted  in  its  thickest  part,  and  the 
midriff  also*  Out  of  the  first  part  of  this  experi^ 
ment  may,  likewise,  be  derived  a  more  accurate 
knowledge  of  what  is  termed  '^  second  wind,"  among 
sportsmen:  when  the  animal  (or  man)  has  made 
great  .exertk>ns,  so  as  to  fill  all  the  cells  oi  his  lungs 
to  their  utmost,  and  then  relaxes  from  the  labour, 
he  finds  himself  renovated,  the  cells  being  rendered 
more  capable  of  distension  and  expulsion,  when 
each  inspiration  and  expiration  also  occupies  more 
time  and  less  labour. 

Spotting  men,  who  are  fond  of  our  bear-baitings, 
Pecoi^a^fights,.  and  monkey  scratches,  may  daily 
witnesa  a. practical  natural  illustration  of  the  same 
doctrine,,  in  the  conduct  of  the  bear  towards  his 
antagonist.  Seizing  the  dog  between  his  paws» 
he  Squeezes  him  up  till .  he  gasps  for  breath,  when 
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BriiiOf  bttBg  muuledf  sanii  hia  nose  tight  into  the 
^'a  iDoath,  and,  Uowing  tritb  all  hia  might,  you 
■lay  hear  the  wind  vhiazing:  the  dog  awella  all 
over,  by  xeason  of  the  air  entenng  the  oalliiUr  mem* 
bnanei  and  he  diea  unless  timely  pulled  aS,  A 
dog  which  has  ^*  had  a  huit**  of  thia  sort  seldom 
regains  his  proper  wind;  he  must  be  '^agoodone" 
to  fiuie  the  bear  again,  ^^as  long  as  hecKawls.*' 
Such  is  the  polished  language  at  thoae  elegant 
places  of  town  amusements. 

35.  The  MiDRiFr  has  been  already  mentioned 
{secthm  25  and  SI).  It  is  termed  diaphragm 
by  the  learned ;  and  we  have  seen  how  materially 
it  is  engaged  in  the  business  of  respiration*  But 
for  the  action  of  this  drum-head-like  membrane, 
neither  the  lungs  on  one  side  of  it,  nor  the  stomach, 
bowels,  and  liver,  on  the  other,  would  obtain  their 
full  degree  of  motion,  which  is  thus  kept  in  tune, 
as  it  were,  by  those  organs  acting  alternately  upon 
each  other :  the  action  of  the  heai^  too,  is  in  unison 
with  that  motion ;  but  when  through  agitation  (oc- 
casioned by  great  exercise,  fright,  &a)  it  does  not 
keep  time 9  the  temporary  disorder,  termed  palpp' 
tatioHy  is  the  consequence.  We  may  infer  that, 
when  the  lungs  have  discharged  their  contents,  the 
lower  or  thinnest  end  of  that  organ,  falling  upon 
the  muscular  border  of  the  midriff,  is  by  it  repulsed 
and  excited  to  action.  Any  man  can  feel,  when  he 
has  expired  all  his  wind,  a  kind  of  throbbing  in- 
ternally, lower  down  than  the  heart,  until  he  inspires 
a  fresh  portion  of  air.    When  the  lungs  are  in  such 
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a  State  of  sapineness,  those  of  the  hone  are  about 
Aiee  or  feur  inches  thick  at  the  conjunction  with 
the  wind-pipe,  and  ten  or  thirteen  inches  firom  thence 
to  each  extremity,  according  to  the  size  of  1^  iub* 
ject  f  but,  when  fully  inflated  with  air,  they  to* 
gedier  fill  up  tiie  whole  cayity  of  the  chest,  obstruct* 
ing  in  a  triyial  de^^ee  the  ribration  of  the  heart : 
then  do  they  reach  to  the  enormous  di£Eerence  of 
twelve  or  thirteen  inches  in  thickness,  and  somewhat 
more  than  double  in  length.  At  least  such  were  the 
dimensioits  of  this  organ  in  a  horse  which  was  opened 
by  us  in  May,  1880 :  he  was  of  the  cart-horse  breed, 
under  sixteen  hands,  and  healthy  in  other  respects 
dian  haying  been  blown  by  eating  too  much  com ; 
whereby  nature  was  compelled  to  leave  the  lungs 
quite  foil  at  the  moment  of  his  death.  The  same 
iutjfect  is  alluded  to  in  the  26th  section,  where  we 
mtended  to  illustrate  the  formation  and  functions 
of  the  cellular  membrane. 

^  No  part  of  the  animal  has  been  formed  in  vain,'* 
as  we  before  observed  (section  28):  quadrupeds 
and  bipeds  both  press  die  earth  which  gave  them 
birth,  and  which  affords  diem  the  means  of  pro<^ 
longing  life;  accordingly,  this  order  of  beings  is 
fiimidhed  with  a  nddriff^f  but  fishes  and  insects^ 
having  no  such  occasion  for  this  organ,  are  without 
it:  neither  have  birds  a  midriff;  but  Mr.  John 
Hunter  was  of  opinion,  that  the  want  of  it  is  sup- 
l^ed  by  the  hollowness  of  the  bones,  which  not 
only  increases  their  buoyancy,  but  &at  the  air  con-> 
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tained  in  them  redacts  upon  the  lungs  in  the  same 
manner  as  a  midriff  would  da 
'  86*  In  health,  as  in  disease,  the  nudriff  is  Kable 
to  be  afiected  by  its  neighbours,  both  b^ore  and 
behind  it,  the  stomaeh  often  conununicating  its 
state  of  feeling  to  the  lungs  through  the  midriff; 
for  it  is  by  this  medium  that  medicines  impart  their 
beneficial  effects  upon  the  lungs,  .a&  may  be  ex** 
perienced  upon  our  swallowing  cold  water  at  a  time 
when  our  lui^  are  heated — ^the  relative  situation 
of  those  prgans  being  much  alike  in  man  and  in  the 
horse.  Immediately  hereupon,  a  sensiMe  difl^nce 
takes  place  in  the  member  of  respirations;  and  the 
quality  thereof  is  also  changed  from  «  hot  to  a 
cooler  temperature:  well  be  it^  if  the  suddenness  of 
the  check  do  not  occasion  inflammaHom  ef  &e 
hmg»<  again,  whoever  swallows  spirituous  liquors 
feels  an  immediate  disposition  of  the  lungs  to  repel 
the  heated  air  of  the  cells  which  lie  contiguous  to 
the  midriff;  the  first  breath  which  escapes  the  mouth 
being  less  heated  than  that  which  foUpws  and 
finishes  the  exptra^km^  and  imparts  a  sensation 
wholly  different  from  the  vulgar  belchings  of  an 
overcharged  stomach.  These  come  up  by  the  way 
of  the  gullet,  and  carry  fortii  a  nauseous  effluria; 
whereas  air  from  the  limgs  is  ever  sweet,  unless 
this  organ  be  already  in  an  advanced  state  of  decay. 
This  state  of  tiie  case  leads  us  to  make  one  prac* 
tical  observation,  which  shall  not  be  set  down, 
as  more  curious  than  useful:   out  of  seventeen 
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subfecis,  which  sucoessmiy  fell  to  our  lot  to  cat* 
amine  as  to  the  immediate  cause  of  death,  only  two^ 
tcderabl  jr  satnd  &i  the  Iwtgtf  presented  themselves ; 
ivhich  vre  take  to  be  the  fair  proporticm  of  sound 
horses,  as  TespectB  the  lungs,  of  all  that  live  or  die. 
AU  those  cases  occurred  from  February  to  May,  a 
season  when  such  an  a&otion  might  not  be  con* 
fiidefed  most  prevalent  Hence  we  conclude,  from 
all  that  has  been  said,  that  a  tc^raUe  good  guess 
at  -the  state  of  a  horse's  lungs  may  be  formed,  by 
smeiliiig  at  his  breath  after  a  eanler,  in  Uke  manner 
as  our  Smithfidd  dealers  smell  the  animals'  nos« 
tiils,  in  order  to  detect  the  ghnders. 

From  what  has  been  said^it  follows,  that  a  dis« 
eased  stomach  may  be  produced  by  diseased  lungs, 
and  vice  vermis  and  that  the  midriff  sufiers  in  either 
ca8e:<  then  does  the  midriff  become  livid,  purplUi, 
and  inflamed,  with  dark-coloured  stripes,  as  if  thick* 
ened  at  such  places,  the  muscular  border  thereof 
assuming  a  putrid  appearance,  and  semfing  forth  a 
▼iiOainous  stench.  When  this  is  the  case,  or  any 
othw  ailment  prevents  the  midriff  from  performing 
its  proper  function  of  inhaling  and  expelling  the 
air  from  the  lungs,  that  species  of  *'  broken  wind" 
takes  place  whidi  is  known  by  the  sort  of  breath* 
ing  wherein  the  expirations  are  quicker  than  the 
ins{»rations ;  being  thus  contradistinguished  from 
that  other  species  of  broken  muci^  which  is  oc<« 
casioned  by  rupture  of  the  air  cells*  A  paralysis 
of  the  midriff,  or  the  udheman  of  the  stomach  to 
its  lower  side,  is  equally  obstructive  of  its  re-action 
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upon  the  lungs ;  and  we  haye  this  day,  (May,  1830), 
cut  away  an  adhesicm  of  this  sort  as  wide  as  the 
pahn  of  a  man's  hand. 

Unfortunately  for  the  horse  which  is  affected 
either  in  the  midiifT,  the  lungs,  in  the  pleura,  or 
covering  thereof,  his  doctors  heal  the  whole  series 
in  the  same  manner,  not  unfirequently  including, 
in  their  uniformly  mistaken  practice,  the  afiections 
of  the  stomach,  liver,  pancreas,  and  kidnies.  In  all, 
the  inflammatory  sjrmptoms  are  predominant,  and  a 
eooling  regimen  presses  itself  upon  our  notice  as 
more  proper  than  the  best  of  medicines,  although 
having  the  same  tendency;  whereas,  the  direct 
contrary  is  the  practice  mostly  followed,  and  heat" 
ing  medicines,  under  the  fascinating  name  of 
eordkds,  made  of  spices,  ale,  wine,  &c«  are  adminis-* 
tered  daily. .  Or,  at  most,  if  a  sedative  or  opiate, 
hy  chance,  finds  its  way  (properly  enough)  into 
the  animal's  stomach,  this  organ  is  thereby  only 
rendered  more  susceptible  Kii  die  heating  mixtures 
which  are  again  had  recourse  to  immediately  there- 
after. 

^^^  Now,  Reader,  let  us  take  a  rapid  glance 
behind  us ! 

The  organs  of  respiration  are  liable  to  seven 
or  eight  several  kinds  of  diseases,  mostly  originating 
in  the  horse's  having  caught  cold;  they  are  deno- 
nmaied  according  to  the  particular  place  where 
he  may  be  affected,  and  in  one  respect,  according 
to  the  degree  of  attack.  A  cold  (simply)  or  catarrh 
continuing,  produces  that  affection  which  denomi- 
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nates  Ae  patient ''  aroaier."  GiroMc cok^A  brings 
on  ''  broken  mmd^  of  which  there  aie  two  sorts ; 
and  eonsfimption  usually  foUows  the  long*  conti* 
nuance  of  either.  So,  when  either  has  contmued 
awhile,  and  reduced  the '  animal's  strength  ever  so 
Utde,  he  is  said  to  be  in  a  coJMMiyi^Jow;  ''worn  out,'' 
is  also  a  common  phrase,  as  is  ''  rotten;'*  *'  de- 
bilitated," and  ''  done  for,**  stand  a  Httle  higher  in 
gentility;  but  all  mean,  that  theie  is  miaU ckatice 
qf  hi*  reeoiceryn 

Pulmonary  coMuti^tiam  is  the  only  kind  which 
may  justly  be  attributed  to  oonstitutional  defect ; 
L  e.  heated  blood,  with  viseidityy  causing  over- 
much action  of  the  parts  (see  section  3^,  when 
the  pulse  becomes  powerful  and  quickened »  and 
the  horse  seems  anxious  and  fearful.  Should  it 
subside  by  judicious  treatment,  or  the  natural 
strength  of  the  horse",  he  commonly  retains  so  much 
of  its  effects  as»to  cause  great  danger  whenever  he 
may  catch  cold,  or  be  worked  too  hard.  This  at* 
tack  is  too  firequently  neglected,  or  put  off  with  the 
renuirk,  '^  only  a  little  touched  in  the  wind,"  un- 
less by  the  addition  of  a  cold^  the  disorder  comes 
on  rapidly,  when  it  is  termed  **  inflammation  of  the 
lungs,"  and  the  animal  goes  off  in  four  or  five  days, 
if  he  be  not  promptly  relieved.  On  dissection,  the 
parts  are  found  spotted  with  a  livid  colour,  'and 
evident  gangrene:  every  variation,  indeed,  is  equally 
appalling  to  humanity,  and  we  have  often  wondered 
how  the  horse  could  have  lived  an  hour  under  such 
horrid  circumstances. 
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A  cold,  simply,  or  catarrh,  commences  by  inflam<^ 
mation  of  the  liniDg  of  the  wind-^pipe,  whichinay  be 
confined  to  some  given  part  of  it,  pr  extend  itself 
generally  from  the  nostrils  to  the  lungs,  both  in* 
elusive, , much  resembling  ''a  cold"  in  man;  in 
either  case,  much  matter  is  secreted,  and  thrown  off 
by  snorting :  when  the  attack  is  confined  to  the 
upper  part  of  the  pipe,  and  lasts  some  time,  the 
horse  becomes  a  confirmed  roarer,  his  groan  bearing 
great  resemblance  to  the  roar  of  some  wild  animals, 
and  he  is  equally  incurable. 

Chronic  coughs  is  that  obstinate  cough  which 
remains  and  plagues  the  horse  long  after  vain  at- 
temps  at  curing  his  cold  ought  to  have  taught  his 
tormentors  the  inutility  of  their  endeavours,  and 
the  dishonesty  of  their  prescriptions.  Broken  tcind 
is  of  two  sorts :  the  first  is  caused  by  the  rupture 
of  the  air  cells  of  the.  lungs  by  over  exertion,  in 
which  the  expirations  being  slower  than  the  inspi-' 
rations,  he  is,  aptly  enough,  said  to  be  *^  broken 
winded ; "  the  second  kind  (rf  broken  wind  is  known 
by  a  breathing  the  direct  contrary,  and  is  occasioned 
by  the  cold  having  settled  upon  the  perforations  of 
the  branches,  and  enlarged  them,  so  that  the  air 
escapes  too  readily.  Thick  mnd,  on  the  other  hand, 
arises  from  the  secretion  of  the  pipe  getting  into 
the  cells  of  the  lungs,  and  affecting  the  orifices  or 
perforations  by  thickening  them,  so  that  the  air 
passes  through  with  difficulty.  Similar  symptoms 
attend  inflammation  of  the  pleura  (section  15), 
particularly  when  it  reaches  to  the  mediastinam,  or 
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double  part :  as  they  do  when  the  nmscalar  border 
of  the  nMriff  is  afl^ted.  But  all  these,  though 
rightly  considered  diffisretit  diseases  at  the  com- 
mencement,  in  the  horse,  Tery  shortly  become  one 
common  affection,  more  or  less,  of  all  the  oigans 
of  respiration:  inflammation  predominates  o?er 
the  whole  series;  and  if  the  performance  of  his 
duties  does  not  render  them  &tal,  an  injudidous 
treatment  will  fix  upon  him  an  incurable  disorderi 
until  die  knife  terminates  his  usefulness. 

Lrfosse^  junior,  observes,  that,  **  Fiai^iesied 
horses  are  almost  always  subject  to  consumption, 
whilst  (again)  consumption  narrows  the  capacity  of 
the  chest,  and  reproduces  itself— there  is  no  remedy 
for  mis^Ksonstmction.''  He  further  says,  **  Short 
wind  is  either  produced  by  disorders  of  the  breast, 
or  it  is  a  fiinlt  of  construction,  and  both  are  irreme- 
diable. Such  a  horse  is  generally  of  less  use  than 
one  that  is  ilnek  winded.'* 

Adhesion  of  the  lungs  to  the  adjacent  parts  is  of 
frequent  recurrence,  and  happens  often,  if  not  always, 
upon  inflammatory  attacks,  and  op  excessiTe  quick 
and  long  work.  It  goes  ofi'with  rest  and  the  cooling 
regimen,  after  showing  a  staring  coat  about  the 
chest,  and  is  a  disorder  that  belongs  to  the  abdo* 
minal  viscera  also;  but  we  know  not  to  a  certainty 
when  it  prevails  while  the  animal  lives,  and,  there- 
fore, do  not  mean  to  treat  it  as  a  specific  disease* 
The  reader  vnll  find  numerous  particles  of  infor- 
mation on  this  very  interesting  topic  referred  to  in 
the  Index,  under  **  Adhesion  and  Cohesion.** 
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37.  Reader,  thx  cucdlation  of  thk  blood  is 
earned  on  through  all  parts  of  the  body,  to  which 
it  afibrds  the  meana  of  life  and  health ;  or,  bekig 
ill  performed,  is  the  firuitful  source  of  Ungnring, 
obstinate,  and  often  incurable  diseases,  some  whereof 
almost  baffle  our  skill  and  care ;  and,  while  they 
induce  us  to  admit  that  the  practice  of  veterinary 
physic  never  will  readi  perfisction,  inspires  the  hope 
that,  by  patient  investigation,  we  may  at  least  fincl 
out  the  means  of  alleviating  their  evil  tendency. 
These  considerations  should  excite  particular  at* 
tention  to  the  subject  in  hand,  beii^  that  to  which 
all  other  functions  are  but  subservient  or  conducive; 
respkaiian  and  digestion  being  more  closely  con- 
nected  with  it  than  any  other,  and  requiring  a 
corresponding  degree  of  attention.  7%^  heartf 
jointly  with  the  lungs,  occupies  the  cavity  of  the 
chest,  rather  inclining  towards  the  left  side,  against 
which  its  point  may  be  felt  beating,  whenever  the 
animal  is  agitated  by  exercise,  or  internally  affected 
by  inflammatory  complaints.  Its  figure  is  too  well 
known  to  render  description  necessary :  in  size  it 
approaches  diat  of  an  ox,  and,  like  it,  is  enclosed 
in  a  membraneous  «ac,  but  very  thin,  not  unlike  a 
tight  purse.  Another  sae,  called  the  heart-bagy 
less  tight,  surrounds  the  former,  but  is  never  so 
large,  nor  encumbered  with  &t  like  that  of  the 
bullock.  On  opening  this  sac  there  issues  forth  a 
fluid  which  turns  to  water,  if  it  were  not  so  already; 
in  the  ox  it  is  confessedly  water,  and  rather  more 
in  quantity  than  in  the  horse  ;-^e  reason  for 
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iriiich  diSEBrence  we  will  show  iHeaently.  So  great 
is  die  siniiiiliis  of  this  organ,  that  iti  eootnetik 
power  often  exists  long  after  the  animal  is  dead, 
and  the  artoies  cease  to  flow:  a  phenonenon  that 
occurs  when  the  horse  is  killed  in  full  health,  hj 
an  accident,  or  otherwise,  while  in  fiill  posseswMi 
of  its  functions.  In  animals  of  much  mettle  or 
courage  the  heart  attains  to  a  great  sice,  that  of 
the  £unous  horse  Eclipse  weighing  ISlbs.  In  some 
horses,  the  vessels  that  nourish  this  muscuLur  organ 
lie  exposed  on  the  surfiuse,  with  others  Ifaej  lie 
wholly  concealed ;  a  fixt  from  which  we  have  yet 
found  no  opportunity  of  making  any  sure  deduction, 
but  apprehend  it  may  arise  from  the  breed,  and 
conclude  it  must  have  considerable  eftds  on  the 
individual's  disposition. 

As  the  heart  is  die  principal  organ  employed  in 
converting  into  blood  what  is  drawn  from  the  finer 
particles  of  food  sent  into  the  syetem  finr  that  por« 
pose,  as  well  as  in  renovating  that  which  has  been 
exhausted  of  its  vital  principle  in  the  cireylaticm, 
it  may  well  be  supposed  fiill  of  small  blood-vessels. 
Four  large  ones  meet  at  its  thick  end,  and  suspend 
it,  by  being  attached  to  the  bones  of  the  back  and 
ribs :  two  of  them,  bringing  the  dark  vitiated  blood 
from  the  extremities  of  the  fore-part  and  of  the 
hind-part f  are  veins ;  the  other  two  large  vessels  are 
arteries,  which,  receiving  the  blood  from  the  heart, 
just  now  refined  by  the  process  of  nature,  convey  it 
with  rapid  contractions  to  every  part  of  the  system, 
there  to  give  firesh  vigour,  and  to  impart  health  to 
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the  whole.  These  contractions  constitute  iSie  pul^ 
satkm^  or  pulse ;  a  criterion  of  health  as  of  disease 
which  we  investigate  with  primal  anxiety,  as  from 
it  may  be  deduced  the  best  prc^ostic  of  the  state 
of  disease,  especially  of  inflammatory  ones,  to  which 
this  noble  animal  is  more  than  any  other  subject, 
from  causes  to  be  explained  hereafter* 
.  38.  Two  large  chambers  (let  us  call  them)  and 
two  small  ones,  each  of  the  latter  appended  to  one 
of  the  former,  mainly  contribute  to  the  process  of 
circulation ;  these,  by  their  co-action,  aid  the  con* 
tractile  power  of  the  heart,  compelling  the  contents 
of  the  larger  chambers  to  issue  with  much  force  into 
the  arteries.  But,  before  the  blood  can  be  thus 
again  fit  for  circulation,  nature  has  provided  the 
means  of  rendering  it  so,  by  the  action  and  re- 
action of  these  four  chambers  (or  cavities)  in  the 
heart,  contributing  to. refine  it  for  that  purpose; 
one  large  chamber,  with  its  small  one,  being  placed 
on  the  fight  side  of  the  heart,  and  the  like  pair  on 
the  left  side  thereof.  The  blood  from  the  veins 
flowing  into  the  small  chamber  on  the  right  side, 
irritates  its  inner  coats,  and  they  each  contract  upon 
its  contents  with  nearly  as  much  strength  and  quick^ 
ness  as  we  can  open  and  shut  the  hand;-r-but 
certainly  not  so  much  cpen,  although  there  is  a  flap 
on  the  entrance  of  each  small  chamber,  which  they 
liken  to  '^  a  dog's  ear,"  and  call  by  the  Greek  word 
auricle,  that  being  an  ear.  At  each  of  these  clos- 
ings or  contractions,  the  blood  is  forced  out  of  the 
small  chamber  into  its  large  chamber  on  the  same 
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(right)  side,  through  a  small  door-way ^  or  valve, 
which  opens  only  inwards,  the  door  being  too  large 
for  the  door-way.  By  the  way,  these  valves  are 
very  numerous  in  the  animal  system,  principaUy 
as  regards  the  circulation  of  blood  in  the  veins ; 
and  the  reader  will  do  well  to  recollect,  when  we 
speak  of  valves  in  future,  the  illustration  just  given 
by  comparing  the  same  to  a  door-way,  which  bears 
a  near  resemblance  to  the  valve.  ,  In  the  perform- 
ance of  this  office,  the  heart  may  be  said  to  have 
three  several  motions  belonging  to  it;  1st,  a  quick 
oney  by  the  contractions  of  the  smaller  chambers 
upon  their  contents :  2d,  the  contractions  of  each 
large  chamber  upon  its  contents,  being  just  half  the 
number  of  throbs  made  by  the  first  mentioned :  and, 
Sd,  the  vibration  or  tremor  of  the  whole  heart,  ii| 
consequence  of  those  other  motions. 

Well,  on  the  right  side  still,  the  large  chamber 
being  filled  ^with  venous  blood  through  the  valve, 
or  door-way,  from  the  small  one,  becomes  in  like 
manner  irritated  so  as  to  contract  upon  its  contents, 
and  to  drive  it  out  somewhere  or  other.  Back  to 
the  small  chamber  it  cannot  possibly  go ;  the  valve 
does  not  open  that  way,  as  we  have  just  now  said ; 
and,  therefore,  it  issues  with  much  more  force  tiirough 
another  valve  into  a  short  artery,  which  soon  opens 
into  two,  like  the  letter  Y,  the  heart  being  supposed 
at  the  bottom  of  the  letter.  Up  rushes  the  blood  to 
the  top  of  the  two  branches — where  it  meets  with — r 
What  ?  What  do  you  think  it  meets  with,  genti^ 
Reader  ? 
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Here,  however,  let  him  stop  a  litde,  and  consider 
awhik;  for,  upon  his  rightly  understanding  what 
DOW  beeomes  of  die  Uood  (thick^  daik,  and  un<« 
aervioeaUe  as  it  is),  and  how,  in  a  trice,  it  becotnes 
healdiy,  of  a  bright  scarlet  colour,  and  inirigorating, 
mraily  depends  his  being  able  to  comprehend,  by« 
and-by,  what  we  shall  have  to  offer  concerning  the 
diseases  to  which  a  vitiated  or  corrupt  state  of  the 
Uood  gives  rise.  He  will  not,  otherwise,  make 
out  suffidoitly  dear  in  what  manner  the  bk)od  of 
an  animal  can  contract  and  retain  that  morbid  state 
which  shall  prenKspofe  it  towards  acquiring  a  con« 
stttutional  disease  that,  however  differently  named 
according  to  the  parts  whereon  it  may  fix,  has  but 
this  one  common  ori^  finr  the  entire  series.  To 
this  page,  then,  we  shall  firequendy  refer  him,  when 
speaking  to  these  points  more  in  detail,  hereafter ; 
mA  he  had  best  way,  also,  keep  the  book  open  at 
this  place,  whenever  he  may  be  endeavouring  to 
comprehend  what  the  learned  veterinarians  of  the 
present  day  are  striving  to  say  respecting  ^^  the  cir- 
culation," as  they  quaintiy  term  it  Anodier  of 
them,  speaking  upon  the  topic  just  brought  to.  a 
conclusion,  says,  ^*  The  heart  is  divided  into  two 
cavities,  termed  ventricles,  each  having  an  amicle, 
resembling  a  dog's  ear.  The  blood-vessels  proceed 
from  these  [those]  %  cavities,  tiie  arteries  from  the 
ventricles,  the  veins  from  the  auricles,"  -fcc.  All 
which  is  very  true,  but  not  very  inteUigible  to  the 
generality  of  readers ;  and  yet  is  the  author,  who 
thiis  speaks,    (Mr.  White,  in  vol.  i.  p.  63.)  fully 
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acknowledged  to  be  the  pkinest  spoken  among  the 
modems;  indeed,  weve  he  any  thing  dse  than  a  good 
common-sense  writs',  we  riionld  not  have  deemed 
him  wortiby  of  this  remark* 

39,  The  Bloodf  aa  be&re  said,  rushes  out  of  the 
large  chamber  on  the  r^ht  side  of  the  heart  into 
an  artery  that  soon  divides  into  two  branches; 
whereof  one  enters  each  lobe  of  the  lungs,  and 
there  disperses,  through  certain  cells,  the  blood 
with  which  it  is  constuidy  supplied.  Here  lies  the 
secret!  At  this  point  it  is,  that  health  or  disease 
(at  least  a  pre-disposition  to  one  or  the  other)  is  im- 
bibed  and  engendered  in  the  blood.  The  lungs 
having  received  the  thick  discoloured  blood  from 
the  right  side  of  the  heart,  and  being  the  receptacles 
of  the  air  we  all  breathe,  do,  by  means  <^  that  air, 
bestow  upon  the  blood  afresh  the  principles  <^  life, 
and  health,  and  vigour.  The  cells,  or  tubes,  through 
which  the  blood  passes  in  the  lungs,  termed  pul- 
monary, are  eight  in  number,  being  double  the 
quantity  given  to  man,  and  show,  from  thatcircum- 
stance,  the  immense  circulation  of  which  they  are 
the  agents.  A  cruel  and  almost  incurable  malady, 
that  attends  most  horses  at  this  part  of  the  organs 
of  respiration,  with  many  and  variable  symptoms, 
was  alluded  to  higher  up,  at  sect,  36 ;  and  is  what 
we  term  from  those  Yesseh,  ptdmonartf  cansumptiouk 
But  then,  it  is  clear,  that  the  air  which  is  so  brought 
to  eSect  those  beneficial  changes  upon  the  blood  in 
the  lungs,  must  he  Jit  for  the  purpose; — that  is  to 
say,  it  should  be  vital  or  atmospheriq  airj  uncon- 
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taminated  by  any  noxious  stench  (as  the  ammomacal 
smell  of  the  stable,  or  the  stench  and  smoke  of 
cities) ;  no  poisonous  vapours  (as  burning  brimsUnie, 
the  gaseous  fluid,  smelting  of  minerals  *),  nor  in&c*- 
tious  effluvia  (as  of  cesspools  or  stagnant  waters, 
producing  fevers,  glanders,  &c.)  can  give  to  the 
animal's  blood  that  healthy  vigour  which  was  de- 
signed for  his  well-being;  but^  on  the  contrary^ 
every  departure  from  purity  in  the  air  he  breathes 
must  be  an  approach  towards  disease  f*  Yet,  how 
constantly  is  this  simplest  law  of  nature  trans-* 
gressed!  And  what,  in  such  a  state  of  things,  can 
be  expected,  but  that  the  blood  will  assimilate  in 

*  Scarcely  any  trnth  is  easier  proved  than  this :  horses  that  are 
constantly  kept  in  close  stables,  in  lai^  numbers  together,  very  soon. 
become  unserviceable,  by  the  constitution  throwing  off  some  eml  or 
Other  upon  the  surface ;  as  one  proof  whereof,  those  which  are  occa- 
sionally placed  in  the  under-ground  stables,  at  the  Swan  with  Two 
Necks,  Lad-lane,  show  evident  signs  of  distress,  which  subside  upon 
Seing  brought  into  the  air.  We  hear  from  good  authority,  that  at  New 
Orleans,  in  Southern  America,  where  the  atmosphere  **  exhibits  a  bine 
misty  appearance,"  nothing  is  more  common  than  a  disease  which 
affects  the  knee,  hock,  or  pastern  joint,  with  tumour,  or  near  those 
parts  with  a  species  of  cancer,  and  the  limb  actually  rots  o&  the 
like  kind  of  attacks  were  found  formerly  most  common  in  Cornwall 
and  in  Wales,  and  are  attributed  by  all  to  the  arsenical  vapours  of  the 
copper*mine8  being  inhaled ;  they  are,  however,  much  less  frequent 
at  the  present  day,  owing  to  the  higher  state  of  cultivation  to  which 
the  land  has  been  brought,  and  to  the  change  of  situation  horses  now 
enjoy.  The  free  use  of  sweet  o»/  is  a  good  preventive  of  tins  poison 
in  human  as  well  as  in  cattle  medicme. 

t  This  is  not  the  place  for  a  finished  dissertation  on  the  communi" 
cation  of  the  glanders ;  but  we  must  observe,  in  illustration  of  the 
textf  that  horses  which  have  eaten  glanderous  matter  without  receiving 
the  infection,  no  sooner  «ine//it  than  they  become  diseasedt 
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ehwraurter  with  the  land  of  air  the  creature  is  com-* 
pelled  to  inhale*?  Accordingly^  we  find  in  the 
domesdeatoi  horse,  Ant  previous  disposition  to 
eertaia  diseases  which  we  endea;vour  to  meet  by 
cc»»etiTes  and  repeliants,  but  which  by  better 
itfeatment  mi^t  have  been  prevented.  Of  these 
mlsyabscesSyor  ulcer,  is  the  most  prolific,  showing 
itself  now  on  the  head,  at  others  on  the  feet,  under 
theivaried  denominations  of  poU«eyiI,  quittor,  fistula, 
&Q«;  but  more  frequently  attacking,  and  making  the 
greatest  ravages  on,  the  internal  organs,  where  it  is 
generally  mistaken  for  the  worm^^  and  is  erroneously 
treated  with  hot  and  burning  remedies^  when  evi** 
dently  a  direct  contrary  practice  would  best  asrist 
nature  in  casting  off  the  evilf*  At^sian  of  the 
lungs,  as  it  produces  a  staring  coat,  is  too  fre- 
quently mistaken  for  worms,  and  if  the  animal  be 
not  phyedcked  and  cordialled  too  much,  a  partial 
cure  sometimes  takes  places,  though  in  what  way  it 

*  In  cases  of  much  sojrrow  or  grie^  respiration  is  greatly  increased ; 
and  the  presentiment  of  death  awaiting  them,  occasions  all  animals  to 
take  harmful  substances  into  the  lungs.  Pigs,  oxen,  and  even  sheep, 
show  signs  of  uneasiness,  horror,  or  madness,  at  the  effluvia  of  blood 
of  their  own  kind ;  and  we  have  found,  upon  slitting  the  trachea  as 
far  as  Uie  bronches,  dust,  dirt,  or  other  rubbish,  which  they  had 
snorted  up  in  the  last  paroxysms  of  despair. 

f  Four  ounces  of  spirits  of  turpentine  have  been  given  with  partial 
success ;  but  such  a  dose  must  go  near  to  destroy  not  only  worms  bat 
the  horse  into  the  baigain,  whilst  it  is  not  very  clearly  proved  that  the 
small  worms  we  sometimes  meet  with  are  hurtful  to  the  ammal,  but 
are  designed  to  act  as  a  stimulus  to  the  intestines ;  and,  if  the  doctor 
mistakes  for  worms  some  more  serious  disorder,  the  horse  dies  of  this 
monstrous  medicine,  as  sun  as  fiite.    Consultlndez  for  Adketkn, 
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is  carried  off  is  most  inscrutable ;  but,  upon  opening 
the  dead  subject,  we  have  often  noticed  spots  which 
had  been  corroded  aiid  gangrenous,  where  the  cure 
had  been  effected  in  this  spontaneous  manner.  As 
for  ulcers  upon  the  liver,  also  arising  from  the  vis- 
cidity of  the  blood,  if  they  take  place  near  its  thin 
extremity,  the  common  natural  process  is,  that  that 
part  of  the  liver  attaches  itself  to  the  gut,  and  the 
offensive  matter  will  then  slough  off  into  the  intes« 
tines,  and  come  away  by  stool :  a  partial  cure  is 
the  consequence  ;  not  produced  by  medicine  acting 
upon  the  part,  as  is  very  clear,  but  by  a  common 
natural  effort,  aided  by  a  more  vigorous  and  healthy 
state  of  the  blood  than  when  the  disease  was  en- 
gendered. To  assist  the  circulation  in  regaining 
1^  this  state  is  clearly  the  duty  of  the  medical  at- 
tendant, and  is  the  only  manner  in  which  he  can 
be  of  any  service  to  the  animal  in  restoring  it  to 
health. 

40.  In  the  lungs,  then,  does  the  blood  receive 
from  the  air  its  invigorating  principle,  and  no 
sooner  does  this  take  place,  than  it  drops  into 
another  short  blood-vessel  (a  vein),  and,  by  it,  is 
conveyed  again  to  the  heart :  not  to  the  same  small 
chamber  on  the  right  side,  of  course,  but  to  a  similar 
one  on  the  left  side.  Here  the  contractions  go 
on  as  before  mentioned,  only  that  the  blood  differs 
in  quaiity ;  this  being  now  properly  fitted  to  pro- 
mote the  purposes  of  life,  and  for  imparting  the 
vital  principle,  occasions  the  heart  to  assume  that 
twisted  shape  we  see  in  some  animals,  while  in 
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others  whose  bodily  exertions  and  arterial  fiinofions 
are  less  laboured  than  those  of  the  horse  (the  sbeep^s, 
for  example)  it  is  more  round:  and,  indeed,  the 
heart  of  this  last^mentioned  animal  is,  firom  this 
circumstance,  usually  termed,  in  the  London  dis- 
trict, a  '^  round  heart."  Out  of  the  small  chamber 
on  the  left  side  is  the  blood  driven  through  a  valre, 
as  before,  into  the  larger  chamber  of  the  same  side, 
which  in  its  turn  contracts',  with  much  force,  upon 
its  contents,  expelling  the  same  into  the  great  artery. 
This  periodical  rushing  <^  the  blood  into  Ae 
arteries,  imparts  to  these  vessels  a  motion  we  term 
puUatian^  whereby  the  blood  is  propelled  forward, 
to  the  remotest  parts  of  the  body*  Lessening  in 
size,  and  increasing  in  number,  the  branch-arteries 
which  receive  this  blood,  become  more  sensitive  as 
they  are  farther  removed  from  the  heart,  and  afibrd 
us,  at  certain  places,  tiie  means  of  ascertaining  by 
the  touch  the  degree  of  heat  at  which  may  at  any 
time  be  the  state  of  the  animal's  blood ;  the  con- 
tractions of  the  heart  being  regulated,  in  quickness 
and  force,  by  the  degree  of  stimulation,  tiie  heat  of 
the  blood  may  occasion  it  This  is  termed  the  tr- 
ritalriUty  of  the  heart,  and  the  medical  test  of  which 
we  speak,  is  called  *^  feeling  his  pulse."  Even  in 
the  tail  may  this  contractile  power  of  the  arteries, 
and  its  effects  be  seen  to  advantage :  when  a  colt  is 
being  docked,  the  blood  squirts  forth  with  frequent 
gushes,  answering  in  a  tolerably  accurate  manner 
to  the  state  of  his  pulse,  although  the  artery  at  that 
remote  part  is  very  small.    But  the  blood  that  is  so 
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changed  in  the  lungs,  as  we  have  just  said,  is  still 
found  to  contain  certain  particles  or  properties^ 
which  would  render  it  unfit  foi;  the  purposes  to 
which  it  is  to  be  app^edy  or  those  particles  ase  re* 
quired  to  effect  certain  purposes  elsewhere  in  the 
system.  Accordingly,  tlie  m^jor  part  passes  into 
the  liver,  there  to  be  refined  of  its  bitterness ;  whilst 
a  portion  is  attracted  to  the.  kidneys,  where  it  leaves 
its  saline  qualities,  that  pass  off  by  staling,  as  the 
former  is  voided  by  dungings  See  "Liver,"  at 
page  146 ;  and  Secretions,  in  the  Index. ' 

41.  These  purposes,  however,  are  not  always 
effected  alike  regularly,  firom  several  causes.  Fre» 
quentiy,  the^blpod  comes  to  those  organs  in  a  state 
too  vitiated  for  their  utmost  activity  to  cleanse; 
sometimes  a  diseased  state  of  the  blood,  atothers, 
languor  of  the  parts,  indispose  tibiem  to  the  per- 
formance of  their  functions,  and  the  blood  is  suf- 
fered to  circulate,  filled  with  humours  that  war  with 
the  constitution,  and  form  what  is  termed  "con- 
stitutional disease,"  or  predispose  him  to  receive 
disorders  of  varied  malignity,  according  to  circiun*^ 
stances.  We  shall  come  to  advert  to  this  point 
wbcA,  shortly,  the  liver  and- kidneys  claim  our  atn 
tention ;  but,  the  chiefest  cause  of  disorders  incident 
to  the  animal  by  reason  of  defective  liver,  is  the 
great  exertions,  he  is  put  to^  and  the  consequent 
rapidity  of  the  circulation,  whereby  the  blood. is 
propelled  through  it  with  tremendous  velocity :.  it 
then  acquires  inflammation,  and  becomes  ulcerated 
^see  sectioned,)  \  a  disposition' which  niust  be.  in*. 
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creased  whenever  the  blood  has  been  formed  im- 
perfectly, eithw  asrega3?d8  tfie  Imigs  ortbelacteals. 
So  much  is  this  the  case,  that  the  blood  drawn 
from  a  very  aged  patient  of  ours  lately,  that  was 
incapable  of  grinding  his  corn  properly,  showed 
evident  proofe  that  particles  of  ill-digested  food  had 
altered  into  the  circulation,  and  is  an  answer  to 
diose  writers  who  aver  fliat  the  lacteals  reject  the 
bOe  and  suck  up  only  the  fine  parts  of  the  chyle ; 
whereas,  all  inquiring  persons  must  know,  that  they 
take  np  the  lighter  parts  oi  cdl  substanees  whatever 
that  pass  through  the  intestines.     If  this  were  not 
so,  how  is  it  that  the  dow  poisons  ]\i^  spoken  of 
6nter  the  blood?  or  how  would  it  come  to  pass 
that  so  much  good  is  performed  by  alterative  me" 
dtdnesy  that,  in  like  manner,  insensibly  introduce 
themselves  to  the  blood,   and  produce  invisibly 
those  permanently  good  efibcts  we  so  much  admire  ? 
The  opposition  of  a  few  is  no  obstacle  to  this  com- 
mendation of  an  obscure  but  safe  and  certain  class 
of  medicines, — to  say  nothing  of  an  alterative  re- 
gimen,  which  is  more  safe  still,  and  certainly  more 
natural,  though  slower  and  less  positive  in  its  efiects 
than  active  medicine. 

42.  Blood-vessels,  or  tubes,  we  have  already 
observed,  pervade  every  part  of  the  body,  and  are  of 
two  kinds,  whose  ofBce  is  directly  the  reverse  of 
each  other.  Arteries,  it  will  be  recollected,,  convey 
the  vital  fluid  to  all  parts  of  the  body,  and  the  con- 
struction of  these,  it  may  easily  be  conceived,  from 
what  has  been  said,  is  «imply  that  of  a  tube  with 
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great  contractile  powers :  they  are  large  near  the 
heart,  but  soon  branch  out  of  a  lesser  size,  until, 
entering  the  smaller  organization  of  the  solids,  they 
become  very  minute,  infinitely  numerous  and  more 
sensitive,  thus  affording  the  means  of  renovation,  or 
growing,  to  the  flesh,  bones,  skin^  hair,  hoofs,  &c. 
The  large  artery  communicates  with  minor  branches^ 
SQon  after  leaving  the  heart,  by  two  rows  of  open- 
ings, like  perforations^  in  its  lower  side,  at  two  or 
three  inches  asunder.  Some  one  has  likened  the 
arrangement  of  these  vessels  to  the  stem,  branches, 
and  twigs  of  a  currant-bush,  and  so  might  the  veins 
that  run  nearly  parallel  to  the  arteries,  through 
every  part  of  the  animal,  but  are  so  constructed 
and  arranged,  as  to  take  up  and  reconvey  the 
blood  (which  the  arteries  constantly  deposit)  back 
again  to  the  heart;  and  the  similarity  will  still 
further  hold  good,  if  we  extend  it  to  the  leaves  of 
the  bush,  and  compare  these  to  the  glands  (see 
s^tions  27 f  28.),  in  every  one  of  which  an  artery 
terminates,  and  deposits  its  nutritious  contents,  and 
where  every  small  vein  begins  the  absorption  of 
what  the  artery  had  so  left  behind.  This  absorp^ 
tion,  when  obstructed,  lax,  or  otherwise  imperfect 
on  the  surface,  may  be  restored  by  stimulating  the 
parts  with  spirits ;  when  it  is  too  high,  and  labour- 
ing greatly  in  consequence  of  the  viscidity  of  the 
blood,  local  inflammation  is  engendered,  and  one  or 
Other  of  those  diseases  we  shall  hereafter  treat 
ujider  ^^  abscess,"  is  the  consequence  of  tlus  con- 
stitutional derangement.   Blood  that  is  thick,  heavy. 
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or  yiscid — call  it  which  we  like — causes  heat,  which 
being  general,  i&  fever;  the  rapidity  of  the  circula- 
tion increases  violently,  and  the  blood  now  becomes 
more  fluid  than  when  the  animal  was  in  good  health. 
Arteries  may  be  distinguished  from  veins  in  the 
dead  subject,  by  the  property  they  possess,  of  re* 
taining  their  tubular  shape  after  the  blood  is  dis- 
charged ;  whereas,  the  veins  collapse,  when  empty. 
4i3.  If  the  arteries  are  plain  tubes,  lying  for  the 
most  part  concealed,  the  veins,  on  the  contrary,  are 
more  frequently  found  exposed  to  the  sight  under 
the  skin,  next  to  the  muscle.     But,  more  delicate 
and  more  numerous,  the  veins  perform  their  part  of 
the  circulation  by  a  totally  different  means  than  is 
found  in  the  propulsion  and  contraction  of  the 
arteries.     One  of  the  means  of  effecting  this  pur- 
pose is  by  the  obvious  and  simple  movement  of  the 
body  and  limbs,  as  well  as  by  the  act  of  breathing, 
whereby  the  blood  is  pressed  out  of  some  one  part 
or  other  of  the  veins  into  the  adjacent  part ;  but 
these  vessels  being  furnished  with  innumerable 
valves  J  within  an  inch,  or  less,  of  each  other,  the 
doors  whereof  open  ordy  towards  the  heart,  the 
blood  must  necessarily  force  itself  out  that  way, 
and  no  other.     If  we  suppose  that  any  given  por- 
tion of  the  vein  is-  hereby  emptied,  what  follows 
from  the  circumstance,  but  that  the  next-door  valve, 
which  kept  back  the  blood  contained  in  the  adjoin- 
ing portion  below,  while  it  was  pressed  upon  from 
above,  being  thus  relieved  from  the  pressure,  will 
DOW  open?    Then,  in  rushes  the  blood,  and  the 
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spade  is  again  filled^  but  only  to  be  emptied  in  a 
similar  manner.  It  is  with  a  view  to  accelerate  the 
circulation  through  the  veins^  and  to  keep  the  blood 
3(rarm  vx  winter,  that  mankind  betake  themselves 
to  foprCed  exercises,  as  hunting,  running,  or  beating 
the  \axms  athwart  the  chest,  and  that  beasts  with 
the  same  propensity  gambol  and  fridc  about,  or  rub 
themselves :  both  promote  the  same  ends,  by  breatli* 
ing  short,  so  as  not  to  eool  the  lungs  too  much, 
or  by  drawing  in  the  same  warm  air  over  again,  in 
sheltered  situations* 

44.  By  the  process  just  described,  the  blood 
bemg  o^dce  admitted  i&to  the  minuter  veins,  finds 
its  way  to  the  larger  ones,  which  convey  it  to  tie 
heatii  near  to  which,  as  the  quantity  becomes 
great  in  tiie  laige  vein,  it  recdves  a  powerful  aux- 
iliary in  the  filling  and  emptying  of  tiie  lungs,  and 
the  wolfing  forward  and  backwm-d  of  i^tmidfriffi 
as  described  before.  Passing  through  it  near  the 
back  bone,  and,  consequently,  at  its  more  muscular 
part,  the  greal;  vein  must,  at  every  inspiration,  re- 
ceive from  the  iTttdri^  considerable  aid  in  pouring 
forth  its  contents — ^to  say  nothing  additional  of  the 
pump-like  action  of  the  heart  itself.  At  this  part 
the  vein  acquires  the  appearance  of  a  double  tube, 
the  outside  thickened  and  muscular,  the  inner  one 
membranous  and  collapsed,  as  if  too  big  for  the 
space  in  which  it  k  placed.  But  the  curious  fact — 
bow. the  blood  which  had  been  sent  into  circulatiofi 
through  the  arteries,  gets  into  die  veins  at  first, 
4esery<es  consider ati(»i ;  aa  this  must  be  efiected 
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laboxioUsly,  when  the  fluidky  of  the  hhod  h  }es« 
senedy  or  ebe  accelerated  with  frightfiil  rapidity, 
whenever  it  so  haj^ns  that  fever  prevsdls :  hetd 
mflammaiwny  by  the  same  rule,  must  cauise  an 
ttfiusual  flow  of  blood  to  the  part  affected ;  and,  as 
most  of  the  impurities  of  the  system  will  then  be 
drawn  towards  it,  at  that  place  must  they  leave  the 
occasion  of  the  most  direful  efiects.  In  proof  of 
this  doctrine,  it  happens  frequ^tly,  that  when  an 
animal  is  attacked  with  inflammatory  tumours  at 
two  places  at  dnce^  the  greater  evil  ci  the  two 
increases^  whilst  the  lesser  one  '^  rt^ns  cff^'  as  it  is 
called,  or  gets  cured  of  itself.  So,  on  the  contrary, 
when  a  diseased  horse  (glanderous,  for  example)  is 
well  fed  and  well  kept,  he  not  unfirequently  over-' 
comes  his  disorder  without  medicine,  to  the  great 
wonder  of  the  unknowing ;  the  solution  whereof  is, 
that  the  constant  supply  of  new  blood  has  quite 
changed  the  nature  of  the  animal,  his  disease  has 
been  '^  taken  up,"  or  absorbed,  by  the  animal  sys- 
tern,  and  ultimately  carried  off  in  tlie  common  eva* 
cuations.  In  short,  absorption  and  effusion  are 
the  great  internal  secrets  of  miimaTlife;  although 
we  cannot  say  with  certainty  how  they  are  carried 
on,  it  is  no  less  a  positive  law  of  nature,  that  the 
veins  at  their  commencement  in  the  glands  absorb, 
or  suck  up,  the  blood  that  is  deposited  there  by  the 
arteries,  and  separated  by  the  lymphatics ;  equally 
well  known  is  it^  that  effusion  takes  place,  of  arte- 
rial blood,  into  much  larger  veins,  as  vrell  as  from 
one  part  of  the  ^stem  into  anolher,  internafiy. 
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These  points  are  deducible  from  a  multitude  of 
fiicts  and  well-known  operations,  some  proofs  of 
which  the  reader  will  find  more  in  detail  in  the 
course  of  this  volume.  In  some  parts,  a  positive 
connexion  of  the  capillaries,  or  smallest  blood-ves- 
sels, is  found  to  exist;  in  such  a  manner,  that  the 
section  of  one  or  more  of  these,  and  the  consequent 
obstruction  of  the  means  of  life  to  all  the  parts 
below  it,  which  some  would  naturally  expe<it>  is 
hereby  remedied* 

45.  Reader,  the  process  of  digestion,  where-^ 
by  the  food  is  prepared  to  be  converted  into  blood, 
is  no  less  curious  than  "  the  curculation"  itself,  is 
equally  conducive  to  the  support  of  life,  and,  being 
obstructed,  is  also  the  harbinger  c^  disease.  If,  on 
the  two  other  great  functions  of  animal  life,  depend 
his  immediate  existence,  90  less  does  the  horse's 
capabilities,  his  present  health,  and  the  engender- 
ing of  future  obstinate,  incurable,  and  often  mortal 
diseases  reach  his  vitals  by  way  of  his  sfanmch 
and  intestines,  which  comprise  the  organs  of  cK- 
gestion. 

Every  one  knows  that  oats  and  hay  are  the 
chief  sustenance  of  the  horse  in  a  domesticated 
state,  and  these,  together  with  one  or  two  other 
similar  productions,  and  water,  are  given  to  him 
for  nutriment  alone;  it  therefore  follows,  that 
whatever  substances  are  taken  into  his  stomach, 
which  act  not  to  the  same  end,  must  operate  inju- 
riously, even  though  containing  nothing  hurtful  in . 
themselves :    these  must  obstruct,  if  they  do  no 
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more*  But,  when  matters  obnoxious  in  their  nar 
ture,  and  possessing  strong  powers  and  eflfects,  are 
being  administered  to  the  horse,  it  seems  but  fiur 
to  examine  whether  such  things  are  likely  to  agree 
with  his  common  nutriment,  with  the  blood  that 
is  made  firom  it,  or  with  his  constitution,  his  habits, 
or  the  tasks  he  has  to  perform.  Or  whether,  on 
the  other  hand,  they  do  not  prove  destructive  of  the 
food  itself,  of  the  vessels  diat  contain  it,  and  of 
those  which  draw  up  its  finer  partides,  that  are  to 
be  converted  into  blood. 

Let  him  who  practises  by  violent  means  consider 
a  moment  the  natural  structure,  formation,  and  func- 
tions of  the  organs  on  which  his  medicines  are 
destined  to  act,  and  compare  their  altered  state, 
that  has  been  brought  about  by  reason  of  the  treat- 
ment th^  animal  has  received  at  his  hands.  Some 
protection,  doubtless,  is  afforded  by  nature,  (as  if 
prescient  of  the  race  of  farriers),  in  the  secretion  of 
the  fluid  so  often  mentioned,  which  defends  the 
several  organs  against  ordinary  injuries ;  but  these 
are  often  found  insufficient  in  quantity  (notwith- 
standing the  supply  which  may  be  drawn  by  effiision 
from  other  parts  of  the  body),  and  the  frequent 
repetition  of  the  monstrous  mixtures  of  the  doctor^ s 
skill-less  art,  ultimately  effects  its  purpose  in  de- 
stroying the  tone  of  the  fine  vessels  just  alluded  to  ^ 
(the  lacteals),  and  then  the  symptomatic  disease  of 
the  skin,  called  hidebound,'  follows,  as  a  natural 
consequence. 

46.  The  stomaqh  is  a  bag,  or  pouch,  with  two 

g6 
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openings  in  it ;  the  one  receiving  the  end  otihe  gtdlett 
the  other  opening  into  the  small  gut  See  it  in 
frontispiece  [H — h,  26 — 29.]  It  lies  behind  the 
midriff,  incUning  a  little  to  the  left,  having  the  bmgs 
contiguous  on  the  other  side  that  membrane,  and 
the  liver  next  behind  or  under  it  This  main  organ 
of  digestion  is  but  small  in  the  horse,  as  compared 
to  th$it  of  any  other  animal,  being  so  designed  to 
assist  his  fleetness,  but  which  would  be  impeded  by 
^is  receiving  large  quantities  of  food  at  a  time,  and 
points  out  the  reason  why  he  requires  to  be  fed 
and  watered  frequently :  the  larger  and  more  dis* 
tended  the  stomach  of  any  animal  may  be,  the  more 
sluggish  and  vicious  he  is.  As  one  proof  of  this 
position,  we  formerly  obtained  the  sUHnach  of  a 
man  which  was  larger  than  that  of  any  other  sub- 
ject we  ever  saw  or  read  of,  audits  possessor  in 
life  had  a  heavy,  slow,  and  Sordid  manner,  together 
with  one  or  two  other  bad  qualities  which  brought 
him  prematurely  to  his  end. 

At  the  upper  orifice  of  the  stomach,  a  membrane, 
nearly  insensible,  coming  from  the  guUet^  enters 
it  loosely,  and  spreading  along  its  lower  part,  lines 
about  one  half  of  it,  thus  defending  it  from  acri- 
Qionious  or  poisonous  substances,  «3  well  as  from 
the  farrier's  ''  monstrous  mixtures"  before  noticed; 
whilst  the  coat  of  the  other  parts  thereof  consists 
of  striated  muscular  fibres,  very  sensible,  and  given 
to  contraction,  and  running  transversely  to  those  of 
the  insensible  coat,  a  circumstance  which  has  given 
];i$e  to  the  fanciful  notion,  that  digestion  proceeds  in 
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the  horse's  stomach  by  what  istemied  '^trituration,'* 
or  pounding;  but,  upon  reference  to  the  figure 
which  illustrates  another  organ,  (at  page  ld8.)  the 
read^  will  be  able  to  form  a  more  accurate  notion, 
near  enou^  for  his  purpose,  how  the  stomach  con* 
tracts  its  sensible  part  upon  its  contents.  This 
sensible  coat  secretes  a  juice  which,  from  its  strong 
gastric  nature,  not  only  digests  the  food,  but  would 
also  corrode  the  stomach  itself  (insensible  ^ough  it 
be),  were  it  not  supplied  with  another  fluid  for  its 
jNTOtection,  in  the  saliva  or  spittle  that  descends  the 
guUet  along  with  the  food.  This  saliva  is  also 
secreted,  in  some  measure,  when  the  animal  may 
not  be  feeding:  but,  whenever  this  supply  fails,  the 
gastric  juice  predominates  so  much,  as  to  cause  a 
galling  pain  in  the  stomach,  and  occasion  in  the 
animal  a  ravenous  desire  for  filling  it,  if  not  with 
food,  at  least  with  some  substance  that  may  keep 
it  distended,  and  perhaps  carry  off  the  painful 
superabundance.  Horses  so  circumstanced,  when 
in  harness,^ gnaw  the  pole  or  shaft,  or  bite  at  each 
other,  and  soon  learn  to  become  crib-biters,  gnaw- 
ing any  thing  they  can  come  near,  as  well  as  the 
manger ;  litter,  bits  of  old  wall,  and  dirt,  at  length, 
are  found  by  them  agreeable  to  their  palate.  See 
further  at  section  49. 

The  insemiile  membrane  we  spoke  of,  by  its 
loose  folds,  forms,  at  the  entrance  of  the  stomach, 
a  kind  oi  valve ,  which  prevents  regurgitation  of  the 
food,  like  that  of  ruminating  animals ;  and  a  simi- 
lar contrivance  at  its  termination  in  the  tower  or 
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right  orifice  occasions  a  short  obstruction  until  the 
pulp  is  mixed;  for,  when  the  stomach  is  filled,  the 
relative  position  of  the  two  orifices  cdters  in  a  good 
degree.  From  these  premises  it  seems  apparent 
that  any  substance  entering  an  empty  stomaeh  does 
not  act  upon  the  sensible  part  of  it,  but  being  soon 
mixed  up  with  the  gastric  juice,  it  proceeds  into 
the  intestines,  there  to  communicate  its  efiects — 
whatever  these  may  be.  Whether  niitritive  or 
medicinal,  poisonous  or  beneficial,  the  intestines 
receive  all  with  but  litde  alteration*.  But  when 
it  so  happens  that  the  food  does  not  pass  readily 
out  of  the  stomach,  a  fermentation  commences, 
and  the  sensible  part  thereof  being  tiien  distended, 
the  ill  efiects  ascend  the  gullet,  reach  the  head,  and 
cause  vertigo,  staggers,  &c.     At  times,  a  specific 

*  At  this  place,  for  the  information  of  those  who  would  practise 
the  veterinary  art  by  compfl^Mon,  it  may  be  useful  to  observei  that 
in  the  human  stomach  is  digestion  principally  performed,  in  the 
horse's  very  little;  in  both,^the  tmaU  miettine*  appear  to  mix  the 
food  with  the  bile  and  other  digestive  juices ;  but  man  having  no 
ccecunif  or  blind  gut^  lilie  the  horse,  to  receive  water  and  the  heavier 
parts  of  the  food  as  they  escape  from  the  small  intestines,  his  lacteals 
begin  higher  up  than  those  of  thfe  horse,  which  lie  wholly  on  thelaige 
intestines.  It  follows  that,  whatever  is  received  into  the  stomach  of 
man  is  felt  through  the  itfttem  immediately;  with  the  horse  this  does 
not  take  place  until  it  has  reached  the  intestines.  One  other  dis- 
similarity in  the  mode  of  digestion  is  worthy  notice :  in  man,  the 
work  of  ^gesdon  is  nearly  finithed  when  the  bile  is  mixed  with  the 
food — say  at  an  average  of  twelve  hours  from  its  being  taken,  whilst 
the  horse  passes  his  feeds  into  the  intestines  in  about  two  hours, 
before  it  has  well  assumed  an  homogeneous  appearance,  which  the 
bile  seems  munly  to  effect /or  him.  With  us  liquid  remains  in  the 
stomach ;  (he  horse  passes  water  immediately  into  the  eoecum. 
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kiflainmaftion  takes  place,  and  communicates  itself 
kk  four  or  five  days  to  the  whole  of  that  smrface^ 
taking  its  course  downwards  or  upwards,  according 
to  the  orifice  that  may  be  most  affected ;  the  first 
communicating  all  the  way  down  through  the  intes- 
tines, blocking  up  the  influx  of  gall  (as  described 
^section  48.),  and  causing  yellowness  of  the  eyes, 
until  its  appearance  at  the  atuts;  or,  in  the  other 
case,  it  ascends  up  to  the  nostrils,  making  its  ap*. 
pearance  first  about  the  head,  and  communicates 
either  way  to  the  Mn  and  its  coat. 

47.  Of  the  intestines,  it  is  important  to  keep  in 
mind,  that,  notwithstanding  the  appearance  of  great 
tenacity  they  assume,  they  are,  nevertheless,  ex-, 
tremely  irritable,  being  composed  of  two  coats  ^ 
fine  muscular  fibres  that  cross  each  other,  the  one 
ckcularly,  the  other  lengthwise ;  and  having  a  lining 
which  secretes  a  fluid  for  its  protection,  they  ad- 
mit in  their  intervals  an  ^mumerable  quantity  of 
absorbent  vessels,  that  are  constantly  sucking  up 
the  finer  particles  of  their  contents.  This  sort  of 
conformation  renders  the  intestinal  canal  obnoxious 
to  repeated  strong  drastic  purges,  particularly  those 
which  receive  the  name  of  horse  aloes,  that  heat  and 
irritate  the  parts  by  their  coarseness.  Inflammation 
is  most  likely  to  succeed  such  irritation,  in  summer- 
time especially,  and  the  animal  is  usually  destroyed 
by  the  pretended  remedies  of  the  farriers ;  or,  being 
pressed  forward  in  his  work  during  the  attack,  goes 
until  he  drops  down  and  dies.  At  the  fundament 
may  be  seen  the  earliest  indication  of  this  species  of 
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OTerphysicking,  in  the  disgusting  protrusion  of  the 
tmi^coat  whilst  expelling  the  contents  thereof; 
an  ordinary  effort  of  nature  to  get  rid  of  what  is 
oflfeneiTe  to  it,  which,  considering  the  horizontal 
positimi  of  the  horse,  might  appear  wonderful  to 
us  bipeds  but  for  the  weD-known  double  operation 
of  the  coats  of  the  intestines.  From  the  top  to  the 
bottom  of  the  canal  a  ^ptralmoHan  is  kept  up  by  the 
alternate  contraction  of  the  two  coats  thereof,  the 
One  in  circumference,  the  other  lengthwise,  resem- 
bling that  of  a  wonn,  and  appearing  as  if  a  cork-screw 
agitated  its  inside.  By  this  means  the  mass  is 
pressed  backwards,  and  as  it  increases  in  quantity 
and  becomes  less  and  less  clearable,  the  offended 
nerves  excite  the  guts  to  renewed  efforts  for  its  ex- 
pulsion, in  which  the  lower  part  of  the  belly,  with 
its  covering,  fix>m  the  ooecum  to  the  sphincter,  con- 
cur with  all  their  powers  of  contraction.  Partial 
retention  of  the  breath,  and  consequent  pressure 
upon  the  midriff,  and  parts  behind  it,  contribute  to 
lessen  the  longitude  of  the  intestine  at  every  effort. 
This  kind  of  excitement,  if  repeated  too  often,  it  is 
plainly  to  be  seen,  must  keep  up  the  irritation  of 
the  parts  concerned  in  it  inordinately,  and  dispose 
them  to  contract  inflammation. 

48.  In  length  about  thirty  yards,  the  intestinal 
canal  has  in  its  course  two  or  three  different  offices 
to  perform  towards  digestion,  whereof  the  smallest 
gut  nearest  the  stomach  is  for  receiving  the  gall, 
or  bile  that  has  been  formed  in  the  liver  for  that 
purpose.    At  the  termination  of  the  next  sttrall  gut, 
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at  the  end  of  twenty  yards^  an  immensely  wide 
one  occurs,  called  the  sac  (ctBcum),  or  blind  gut, 
whitber  the  contents  are  prevented  from  passing  in 
too  soon,  by  reason  of  the  internal  coat  of  the  small 
gut  getting  into  folds,  as  'twere.  We  may  as  well 
consider  this  as  etnoiker  valve;  and  that  it  was 
provided  by  tiie  Author  of  Nature  to  correct  the 
animal's  propensity  for  transgressing  his  laws 
against  repletion,  as  well  as  to  prevent  the  contents 
of  tjiie  caecum  from  returning  upwards,  when  this 
latter  is  compressing  the  large  intestines  back- 
wards, in  the  act  of  dunging.  But  inflammation 
sometimes,  obstructions  oftener,  produce  at  this 
place  more  tedious  affections  than  is  generally 
imagined.  When  it  so  happens  that  the  stimulus 
of  the  bile  is  insufficient  (as  in  diseased  liver),  and 
acrimonious  particles  are  left  behind,  or  the  half-* 
masticated  food  inflicts  injuries  on  the  very  sensible 
surface  of  this  passage,  then  the  noisome  effluvia 
re*ascend  to  the  stomach ;  the  bile,  too,  enters  it 
soon  aft^,  by  reason  of  the  intestines  having  lost 
their  power  of  compression  and  elongation,  when 
the  co]4:*serew  m<ki(m  dowmoards  is  changed  to  an 
upward$  motion,  and  all  becomes  disorder  in  that 
region.  Loss  of  appetite,  fever  and  dullness,  with 
drooping  as  if  in  pain,  and  a  staring  coat,  follow 
each  other  in  succession;  for  the  secretion  of  bile, 
which  I  shall  come  presently  to  describe,  as  af- 
fecting the  skin,  is  thereby  vitiated.  These  ap- 
pearances it  has  been  ^kfashum  to  consider  **  symp- 
toms of  the  worms,"  or  of  **  debility**  (another  term 
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for  low  fever);  and  the  practice  of  administering 
hiUer  medicines^  that  are  supposed  to  kill  the 
worms,  is  only  successful  on  account  of  their  re« 
storing  the  tone  of  the  stomach,  and  by  supplying 
to  the.  intestines  a  congenial  stimulus  in  the  place 
of  bile.  This  was  the  case  with  'Mr.  White's 
statement,  in  vol.  i.  p.  170,  where  he  says,  '^  I  have 
sometimes  succeeded  in  destroying  worms  by  giving 
aloes,  one  dram  and  a  half,  every  morning  until 
purging  was  produced."  That  is  to  say,  "  the 
horse  became  well ;"  but  whether  he  had  any  worms 
to  be  destroyed  is  another  question;  and  then,  if 
a  dram  any  a  half  would  succeed  sometimes,  I 
should  apprehend  a  large  dose  (as  eight  drams^ 
his  favourite  quantity)  would  more  inevitably  have 
poisoned  all  the  worms  his  horses  may  have  had, 
of  whichsoever  kind  they  might  be ;  but  this  latter 
mode,  as  will  be  perceived,  though  more  destructive 
of  any  thing,  would  not  have  acted  as  a  tonic  re- 
storative on  the  stomach  and  intestines,  like  small 
repeated  doses.  We,  however,  who  are  men  of  im> 
fashion,  generally  have  found  those  kind  of  attacks 
accompany  a  repetition  of  irregular  feeding ;  that 
is  to  say,  very  little  one  day,  very  much  another; 
now  all,  now  none ;  the  attack  varying  in  degree, 
and  changing  from  simple  obstruction  to  the  in- 
flammatory, as  the  animal  may  or  may  not  have 
been  allowed  sufficient  water  with  his  food.  • 

49.  To  supply  this  deficiency,  in  some  measure, 
does  the  coecum,  or  blind  gut ^  seem  to  have  been 
placed  at  the  termination  of  the  small  intestines. 
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For,  in  this  second  cavity  digestion  is  supposed  to 
be  completed,  much  liquid  being  found  therein ;  and 
we  know  diat  here,  in  a  corner,  termed  its  '*  ap* 
pendix,"  are  frequently  deposited  hard  matters,  as 
earth,  stones,  and  other  substances,  little  compatible 
with  the  purposes  of  nutrition,  as  noticed  at  section 
46 ;  but  whether  these  ever  pass  off  by  stool  re* 
mains  in  doubt,  and  we  are  left  to  conclude  that  it 
is  much  less  senuble  than  the  other  intestines.  In 
size,  it  may  approach  to  twice  that  of  the  stomach  of 
the  individual ;  and  it  is  placed  near  the  surface  of 
the  belly,  lying  on  the  left,  about  midway  between 
Uie  fore  and  hind  near  leg.  Here  it  is  exposed  to 
damagement  from  a  variety  of  causes ;  the  stable* 
boy,  while  dressing  him,  often  hits  the  horse  here 
with  the  curry-comb ;  the  dealer  tries  whether  his 
new  purchase  is  a  roarer  by  striking  him  hard  with 
his  lash  whip,  whilst  he  holds  up  his  head  short ; 
and  we  have  frequently  seen  one  of  the  most  noted 
jobbers  and  breakers  in  London  terrify  his  '^  restive 
customers"  into  obedience,  by  a  kick  of  his  foot 
skilfully  placed  on  this  part.  The  facts  are  quite 
notorious ;  what  is  worse,  they  long  renuuned  uncor* 
rected.  The  consequence  of  this  kind  of  hard 
usage  is,  that  the  coecum  *  loses  its  functions,  more 
or  less,  whereby  certain  heavy  substances  are  not 

*  The  mnscles  of  the  eceam  heing  strooger  than  any  other  part  d 
the  intestines,  are  compelled  by  the  blow  to  contract  forcibly,  at  do 
the  iiUercotial  mniclet  of  the  ribs,  whereby  the  a!r  in  the  lungs  it 
suddenly  expdicd,  and,  if  he  be  affKted,  the  hone  groans  as  the  air 
fma  the  upper  part  of  the  wfaid*pipe. 
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^Kpelled  as  the^  ougtit^  but  remaining  foehisid,  at- 
tach to  thdr  surface  some  earthy  particles  of  the 
food,  which  would  otherwise  pass  into  the  colofif 
«id  the  heat  of  the  animal's  body  causes  these  con- 
cretions  to  become  stones  of  great  magnitude.  Six 
or  eight  pomids  in  weight,  and  nearly  as  many 

uncommon  sizes,  in  certain  parte  of  ihe  country 
where  humanity  is  at  a  low  ebb,  and  the  poMce 
unmindful  of  their  duty  in  this  inspect. 

50.  The  eokm,  or  large  gut,  commenced  at  1ii6 
only  orifice  of  die  last-mentioned  sac ;  then,  turn- 
ing underneath  the  small  intestines,  and  proceeding 
forward  under  the  stomach  and  liver,  it  turns  abo^, 
and,  in  its  course  backward,  makes  a  great  numibe^ 
of  zig-^zag  turnings,  by  means  of  a  membranous 
ligature  <lmt  rims  along  its  whole  leng<3i,  and  coih 
itup^  Sudi  a  shape,  or  rather  no-^e^e  disposi- 
tion of  its  folds,  would  inevitably  obstruct  the  pro- 
gress of  its  contents,  but  for  the  fore-mentioned 
double  motion  of  its  fibrous  coats,  with  which  the 
colon  is  fiimished,  as  well  as  the  smaller  intestines. 
Being  heavy,  it  is  suspended  the  whole  length  of 
flie  horse's  hinder  part,  by  a  strong  half*trans- 
parent  membrane  {called  perit&rustum),  which  being 
fiistened  to  the  bones  of  the  loins,  and  hanging 
down  in  folds,  or  plaits,  admits  of  the  guts'  filling 
up  the  same  from  side  to  side,  in  the  semi-globular 
manner  we  may  perceive  when  the  animal  is  first 
opened.  But,  where  the  mesetdery  embraces  ibe 
intestines  the  tightest^  as  if  to  prevent  the  too 
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ready  escape  of  the  food,  there  i»  placed  along  the; 
whole  length  of  the  depression,  between  the  fbldft 
of  tlie  gat,  a  w-hite  vessel  having  numerous  branches, 
full  of  nutritious  juice,  making  its  way  towards  the. 
fore-part  of  the  animal;  See  ihe^ure  at  page  14w' 
This  is  the  lacteal  duct,  which,  from  its'^situation 
between  the  folds,  formed  by  the  mesentery,  is  by 
some  termed  ^'  the  mesenteric  canal,"  and  by  andl^ 
(in  Gibson)  ^'  the  mesenteric  artery."  Merseohn  and 
mersrectum  being  the  names  otpipirts  which  usuallyf 
merge  in  the  general  term  ^^  me^ewtery^  for  the 
whole,  we  have  made  no  distinction.  But  all  thii> 
does  not  signiiy  so  much  as  the  manner  in  which, 
this  duct  gets  filled  at  first  by  the  lacteaU,  how  it. 
constantly  flows  in  health,  or  is  obstructed  in  dis* 
ease,  and  what  is  the  mode  and  the  effect  of  dis*- 
charging  its  contents  near  the  heart,  as  before- 
alluded  to  in  section  37,  second  paragraph,  as  well 
as  just  below,  in  section  6L  Herein  may  be  found, 
much  matter  for  pleasmg  reflection  and  study,  by 
him  who  aspires  afler  obtaining  a  more  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  curative  art  than  is  generally 
possessed ;  and  to  attain  to  perfection  wherein,  hft. 
must  study  the  thing  itself  by  inspection,  since, 
nothing  we  can  find  room  to  set  down  here  can  give 
him  any  thing  like  an  adequate  notion  of  its  import- 
ance ;  nor,  indeed,  was  it  ever  our  intention  to  em- 
ploy strict  anatomical  description,  or  to  enter  into 
learned  definitions,  any  farther  than  should  be  found 
necessary  to  illustrate  what  we  have  to  teach,  re- 
specting diseases  in  general,  and  some  long-standing 
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errors  of  respectable  veterinary  surgeons  in  par- 
ticular. On  no  other  pointy  throughout  these 
labours^  do  we  so  much  desire  to  be  rightly  under- 
stood^ as  on  this  one  of  the  absorbents,  and  ab« 
sorption  altogether  *  ;  for  it  is  only  when  this 
function  takes  place  with  regularity  that  health  can 
be  preserved :  when  it  is  disordered,  our  business 
is  to  restore  it,  too  much  or  too  little  being  equally 
productive  of  a  disposition  to  diseases,  though  op- 
posite ones.  An  indolent  or  an  impoverished  ab- 
sorption requires  our  care  no  less  than  a  too  rapid 
or  feverish  performance  of  this  function :  the  flaim 
and  cathartic  medicines  reduce  the  latter  kind  of 
sjrmptoms  ;  a  generous  mash,  tonic  alteratives,  and 
good  grooming,  are  the  best  restoratives  of  a  languid 
system.  Pulsation  is  the  test  of  either  state  of  de- 
rangement ;  and  he  who  is  the  cleverest  at  discover- 
ing, by  this  prognostic,  what  is  going  on  in  the 
system,  will  always  make  the  most  humane,  as  well 
as  the  most  successful,  horse-doctor. 

51.  Towards  its  termination,  the  colon  makes  a 
short  turn,  as  if  to  prevent  the  too  easy  escape  of 
the  dung  into  the  rectum,  or  arse-gut,  without  an 
effort  of  nature  to  straighten  the  curve  at  that 
place;  as  we  see  it  performed  when  the  animal 
strains  the  part,  while  contracting  the  lower  muscles 

'  ♦  Generally  termed  **the  absorbent  system,"  and,  until  lately,  wholly 
unattended  to  in  veterinary  practice ;  Gibsoni  in  his  lengthy  particu- 
larities respecting;  the  horse,  not  having  once  mentioned  the  lacteals 
(as  if  they  existed  not),  and  contenting  himself  with  just  loosely 
naming  *'  lymphatics,*'  at  page  56  of  hb  fint  volume. 
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of  the  beUy^  together  with  the  c€geumf  in  order  to 
produce  a  stool — ^the  whole  transaction  being  most 
intelligibly  termed  **  a  motion."  Several  such  im- 
pediments occur  in  the  course  of  the  intestinal  canal j 
and  some  of  them  are  so  abrupt,  as  no  after-art  is 
ever  capable  of  reducing  to  a  straight  line;  the 
reason  for  which  kind  of  contrivance  is,  that  its 
contents  still  possess  some  nourishmenty  which  it 
is  desirable  should  be  extracted,  and  they  are  thus 
detained  that  nothing  might  be  lost ;  to  say  nothing 
of  the  existing  opinion,  that  the  food  which  has 
thus  lain  some  time  in  the  animal  must  impart  a 
juiee  differing  considerably  in  its  properties  from 
that  which  was  but  recently  received  into  the  sto- 
mach. No  operation  in  the  system  is  more  beautiful 
than  this  one  of  drawing  from  the  food,  now  pro* 
perly  mixed  and  soflened,  what  becomes  the  milky 
fluid,  called  chyle,  first,  and  Uood  immediately 
afterwards ;  the  first  mentioned  being  performed  by 
innumerable  transparent  vessels,  whose  fine  mouths 
open  every  where  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  in«* 
testines.  From  the  word  lacta  (milk),  these  vessels 
are  termed  lacteals,  their  function  being  absorption 
(like  the  lymphatics);  the  largest  whereof  lying  along 
the  mesentery  (as  I  said  before),  sends  out  smaller 
branches,  and  these  again  more  minute  ones,  to  en- 
circle and  penetrate  the  gut ;  in  this  their  mouths 
do  incessantly  suck  up,  or  absorb,  and  convey  to 
the  larger  vesseh  the  material  for  replenishing  the 
system  with  new  blood.  Passing  along  the  spine, 
the   large    tube,   filled  with    this   milky  fluid,  at 
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length  rcMshas  the  fere  part  of  the  animal,  and 
acquiiea  the  name  ci  the  tkaraeic  duct;  here  it 
nuxes  with  a  portion  of  lymph,  and  is  conveyed 
inunediately  hy  a  lai^ge  vein  to  tfie.  heart  Ascend- 
ing the  puhnonazy  arteiy,  as  described  in  a*  former 
9eeHou  (37)9  the  air  entering  the  lungs,  changes  its 
colour  to  a  fine  healthy  scarlet,  and  at  the  next  pul- 
sation it  is  driven  into  the  cireulation,  to  mingle 
with  the  mass,  to  impart  its  newly-acquired  pro- 
porties^  and  to  return  again  and  again,  wasting 
awayy  until  at  length  it  becomes  used  up*  and  ex- 
tinct, its  place  being  supplied  with  other  new  ma- 
terials for  making  Uood  by  the  contimied  process 
of  digestion*  This  UHJUimg  aiway,  in  what  may  be 
termed  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  animal  system,  is 
constantly  going  on,  whilst  die  new  oohstantly  sup- 
plies the  place  of  the  old  blood;  thus  effecting  a 
change  of  substance,  which  is  said  to  take  place 
with  the  whole  body  of  the  horse  in  the  course  of 
every  year  and  a  half,  or  two  years ;  so  that  at  no 
time  has  he  a  particle  of  flesh,  bone,  hair,  hoof,  or 
other  matter  which  farmed  his  body  two  years  before^ 
and  affinrding  a  fit  subject  for  reflection  and  admira- 
tion in.  us,  as  it  invites  those  who  have  the  care  of 
providing  for  his  health  to  take  advantage  of  the 
well-known  ciroumstanoes,  the  more  securely  to 
effect  those  changes  by  gradual  meam^  which  too 
frequently  are  attempted  by  violence,  and  fail:  Na* 
ture  will  not  be  forced  ;  rather  seek  her  in  her  re- 
cesses, and  humour  her  ways*  Those  who  act  dif- 
ferently, generally  induce  some  lasting  disorder  to 
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appear  JXfmk  the  8tt7fiiee»  wktich  dbejr  tvcst  as  if 
local;  wheBi  abui !  these  aie  sealed  in  the  tery  Titalt 
o[  the  aaioial,  sometimes  in  the  most  deHeate  parts 
of  the  mesentery  itsdf.  Heatings  or  cordial  me* 
dieiBesi  ao  well  ba  those  ether  untoward  vixtiues, 
which  €orrode>  or  bfamt,  ths  months  of  the  finer 
ladealSf  thereby  dbspose  them  ta  receir e  materials 
improper  for  the  making  of  good  Uood;  the  ooar* 
sequence  whereof  ia>  that  tubevdes  fireqoendy  are 
founds  which  fiU  ii|i  the  cayities  of  the  lacteal  duct 
The  nmUer  of  ^se  tuberdes  is  nsiiaHy  indurated^ 
and  yeaemUea  the  yolk  of  a.  hanUoiled  egg.  The 
disease  i^pears  in  «  staring  ooat».  is  commonly  cmi* 
sidled  tQ  be  ike  nommy  and  treated  as  sucfa»  wkh 
more  hee^  er  drastic  medkioes^  which  but  in- 
Qpeasye  ^  cTi}.,  Otimr  obstructions  are  tbereby 
formedf  a«d  if  a  soUtary  worm  or  two  should  be 
found  on  dissection  (as  frequently  happens),  liiey  have 
been  generated  in  the  obstructed  part,  but.  have  not 
caused  ajay  disorder. 

Of  the  nieseiiteric  canal,  it  may  he  useful^as  wdUi 
as  curiras,  to  remark,  that,  we  have  aiways  found 
its  state  ef  health  or  disease  to  correspond  with  the 
appearance  of  the  coat :  when  this  is  smootk,  the 
£xrm^  is  fuU  and  free  fBom  obstructions;^  when 
rougk^  the  eeatrsiry.  In  hide-beundji  ^toB  canai  is 
yieUow  ;  in  fiurcy,  re^y  as-  weA  as  ihe  Bowaki  these 
appeio?  blumsk,  when  the  horse  dies  in  consequence 
of  beii^  worn  out,  though,  at  t^e  sano^  time,,  the 
flaccid  laeUaii  still  preserve  their  hsahby  white, 
if  wn^  other  ewse  tgy  Ate  contrary  premJa^    But, 
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upon  such  further  particulars  as  are  connected  with 
the  subject  of  digestiam,  as  influencing  or'  being 
influenced  by  respiration  and  circulation^  we  have 
already  spoken  pretty  much  at  large ;  see  Index. 
.  The  LIVER  with  its  moeetbread,  and  the  kidneys, 
being  liable  to  certain  diseases  peculiar  to  each, 
besicles  the  property  of  readily  afiecting  one  another 
by  reason  of  their  contiguity,  as  well  as  their  joint 
function  of  refining  the  blood,  next  claim  our  un- 
divided attention.  We  will,  therefore,  proceed  at 
once  to  a  brief  description  of  the  uses  and  functions 
of  each,  and  accompany  the  same  with  a  few  re- 
marks on  the  present  received  mode  of  treating  the 
disorders  that  impede  those  functions,  reserving 
particulars  regarding  the  causes,  symptoms,  and 
method  of  cure,  to  a  subsequent  part  of  the  volume. 
Consult  the  Index;  and  read  over  again  section AL 
page  1S4. 

52,  The  LIVER  is  a  very  important  and  immensely 
large  glandular  body  of  a  dusky  red  colour,  al- 
most divided,  like  the  lungs,  into  two  lobeis,  each 
having  two  smaller  subdivisions ;  and  is  attended  by 
iiBpancreiM  or  sweetbread,  a  small  flat  pert  thereof, 
which  has  the  property  of  secreting  a  sweet  kind 
of  saliva.  This  secretion  was  noticed  before,  as 
entering  the  gut  near  the  stomach,  aloidg  widi  the 
bile  from  the  liver :  both  are,  therefore,  conv^entiy 
situated  underneath  the  stomach  and  behind' the 
midrifi*,  to  the  skii^  of  which  the  upper  part  <^  the 
liver  is  attached ;  but  the  e&abt  fuiictibiis  dP  this 
pancreas,  or  its'  diseases,  are  ho  farther  known  to 
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11S9  except  that  it  partakes  a  good  deal  the  ap- 
pearance of  its  joint  neighbour,  and  that  it  is  indeed 
sweet  to  the  palate  when  eaten. 

Before  he  proceeds  farther,  the  reader  had  better 
consult  the  plate  of  a  skeleton  ias  to  the  situation 
and  extent  of  this  important  organ  important  in  a 
curative  point  of  view),  as  relates  to  the  midrifi^ 
stomach,  and  kidneys,  where  it  will  be  seen  in- 
cluded between  the  squares  marked  H — M,  as  inter- 
sected by  the  lines  numbered  23 — 30.  The  side 
view  therein  presented  is  necessarily  the  left  or  near 
side,  but  the  other  lobe,  or  right  one,  is  of  greater 
length  and  more  substance ;  it  touches  the  right 
kidney,  and  its  upper  surface  is  contiguous  to  the 
diaphragm,  which  presses  upon  it  at  each  inspiration 
of  the  lungs.  This  tendency  of  the  liver  to  the 
right  side,  seems  to  have  been  designed  by  nature 
to  counterbalance  the  leftward  position  of  the  heart, 
and  of  the  lower  part  of  the  stomach ;  the  pylorus 
or  lower  orifice  of  which  is  seen  at  the  intersection 
of  the  lines  K  and  26*  In  a  former  page  {sect.  S7.), 
we  took  occasion  to  describe  the  minute  glands  with 
which  the  external  parts,  or  solids,  are  ftumished, 
and  to  advert  to  the  secretory  glands,  all  which  are 
formed  by  arteries  that  deposit  their  contents  there- 
in, and  which  deposit  is  again  taken  up  into  the  veins ; 
but  die  liver,  the  largest  of  all  glands,  and  a  secre- 
tory organ,  differs  from  the  others  in  one  gredt  and 
signal  respect:  it  is  formed  of  an  assemblage  of 
veins  only.  Its  structure,  in' other  respects,  is  much 
after  the  same  principle  as  that  of  the  minor  glands. 
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(nto.  iki^  lipev  is  brought  tfie  Uood  which  has 
beea  sent  froin  the  heart  to  circulate  and  nourish 
the  whole  system  (except  a  portion  leliich    the 
Sidneys  attract);  a  service  that  is  performed  by 
weillis  c^  a  great  blood-vessel  they  cat]  venapotta^ 
that  parses  along  tb^  right  side  of  the  spine,     in 
siz^  very  lairge,  and  always.  fiJOkd  in  heakh,  a  sight 
of  this  vessel  shows  how  bu^Uy  employed  tke  liver 
n^)t  bej  in  separating  from  so  great,  a  quantity  of 
bikiod  the  hy^x  qualities  U  has  obtained  by  having 
passed  tbroughi  the  aipyugaars  system,  and  imbibed 
wh^kt^yer  might  there  lurk  of  the  ofiensive,  the 
dise£^e4ii^  or  the,  iAiS^dloMS*    It  proves,  also,  that  any 
^ea^  with  ^i^hich  it  may  be  attacked,  must  be  pro.-. 
p^tio;aably  violeiBt  in  i^  progress^  and  te^ous  to 
(^ure,  ii^asmuch  as  bojAi^  will  depend  uppn  the  state 
every  othet  m^cus.  and  secretory  organ  i^ay  be  in, 
through  which  the  blood  happens  to  havo  passed 
Are  the  Ipdi^^ysj,  oar  ejjliluei;  of  them,.iiiflam^?  the 
Vlopd  which  haa  receo^y^  passed  through   them 
comies  to.  th^ltvjev  to  get  rid  of  its  noisomeness,  in 
the  form  of  MS^v    Is  wl  abscess^  to  be  dispersed, 
^nd  the  aorid  matter  driven  ftomthe  pavt  to  be 
taken  up.  by^  the  lymphatics  ?  (see  sectum  2B.)f  at 
tlie  liver*  iJi  id  strained  oS,  and  here  must  be  imparted 
^  po£tioa  of  its  bale&kl  qualifies  in  the  form  of  At4^. 
It  &Uq^$^  of  course,^  that  whatever  mediciDe  is 
di»ec|«d  ^w^ds  the  Ever  must  go  thither  by  mean& 
of  thf^  C)jscu]ajti9n»  ke.  ihrough  the  absorbents: 
fpr  sQfikx<m».  User  ibis  is  best  accon^Sshed  by  the 
lyniptaiti^;  i^mjlfmwd,  or  rather  enlarged  liver, 
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by  meaiis  of  the  laeteals  $  in  other  words,  these  are 
the  uitenMkl  and  the  external  modes  of  exhibition, 
and  die  preparations  of  mercury  are  here  mostly 
kept  in  view. 

The  secretion  of  too  much  bile,  and  the  conM> 
quent  inability  of  the  vessels  to  carry  it  oS^  it  may 
easily  be  foreseen  would  be  the  harbinger  of  jaun- 
dice ;  and  its  approach  may  be  discerned  by  the 
yellownei^  of  the  eyes,  by  the  increased  number 
and  thinness  of  the  animal's  dungings,  and  tire 
constant  emptiness  of  its  beBy,  which  both  feels 
and  appears  loose  and  ftabby.  On  the  oontraryi  too 
iitde  bile  must  leave  die  intestines  without  die  requi* 
»te  stimulus  to  expel  their  contents,  which,  soon 
getting  dry  and  hard,  a  constipation  usually  foUowi^, 
diat  defies  the  remedy  by  pui^tives :  nor  is  the 
mainffd  operation  of  backiraking,  widi  the  use  of 
clysters  always  of  effectual  service,  but  requires 
puigatives  in  their  mildest  form*  Whicheviw  ex** 
treme  afiects  die  liver,  the  patient  becomes  weak  t 
but  in  case  of  deficiency ^  though  he  may  look  mere 
brisk  for  a  few  days,  stretching  his  hind  legs  out 
when  unemployed,  he  afterwards  becomes  feverish, 
hot  tinder  the  tongue,  sluggiah  and  dull  in  the  eyes* 
Scirrhous  liver — a  corrosion  or  induration  of  its  fine 
surface,  accompanies  diis  deficiency  of  bile»  and 
when  it  recurs  (tften,  the  disease  becomes  perma* 
nent;  bu^  whether  caused  by,  or  causing  the  same, 
we  are  yet  unable  to  ascertain.  Ulcerated  liver  is 
occasioned  by  a  too  great  heat  in  this  organ :  if  oc- 
earring  upon  its  thin  extremity ^  the  disorder  cures 
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itself  by  a  natural  operation,  t.  e.  by  adhesion  to 
the  gut,  and  passing  off  by  stool ;  but  when  seated 
higher  up,  it  terminates  fatally,  by  wholly  debilita- 
ting the  system,  and  sooner  or  later  consigns  the 
patient  to  the  knackers. 

The  preparations  of  mercury,  before  alkided  to, 
act  variously  upon  the  system,  according  to  the 
mode  of  exhibition  the  practitioner  may  tuisypt :  in 
the  form  of  calomel  it  assists  the  liTer  to  discharge 
its  functions  by  lowering  its  tone;  corrosive  sub- 
Umate  rubbed  into  the  glandular  parts  (of 'the  thigh, 
&c.)  finds  its  ready  way  to  ulcerous  and  all  other 
afiections  of  the  liver's  surfisice,  by  increasing  the 
secretion  of  bile;  the  blue  pill  (pUtd^  hydrmrg.)  is 
finely  adapted  to  solve  the  crudities  of  stomach  and 
bowels  in  carnivorous  animals,  but  has  nevev  been 
extensively  tried  on  the  horse.  For  any  disease  of 
the  whole  system,  or  "bad  habit  of  body,"  as 
Richard  Lawrence  properly  calls  that  predisposed 
state  of  it  which  ultimately  produces .  tumours, 
grease,  fistula,  fatcy — mercury,  in  its  Various^hapes, 
is  the  only  specific. 

Too  great  a  secretion  oiihe  bile,  althoughritpass 
off,  produces  a  roughish  meagre  coat,  ^^  about 
the  belly;  the  patient  becomes  languid,  especially 
after  being  compelled  to  any  great  exertioii,  idien 
he  perspires  too  readily  oh  the  carcass,  his  muiiier 
is  uneasy,  and  after  a  while,  partial  hid^^bound 
commences  under  the  chest.  Should  the  bile  be  of 
a  less  acrimonious  nature,  those  s3rmptoms  are  then 
perceptible  lower  do^rn  («.  e.  farther  ^  back),  and 
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idien  hk  eyes  appear  jellowishy  it  is  then  a  con- 
Cxmedjammdiee  /  but  in  very  bad  cases^  producing 
death,  people  Tulgarly  call  it  ^*  broken-hearted,'*  be  , 
cause  commonly  brought  about  by  bad  usage  *• 

Inflammation  of  the  liver  y  which  is  indicated  more 
by  its  enlargement  than  by  encreased  actioni  gene- 
rally accompanies  those  appearances ;  but  we  cannot 
be  certain,  though  it  is  to  be  presumed,  that  in* 
flammation.of  the  part  is  always  consequent. upon 
an  oYerHjuantity  of  secretion*  After  much  procras* 
tination,  medicinal  remedies  are  of  little  avail  when 
tried  on  the  most  extensive  scale,  although  no  diB* 
order  to  which  the  horse  is  liable  is  easier  of  cure, 
if  it  be  taken  tit  time :  the  patient  requiries  only  a 
treaianent  directly  the  reverse  of  that  which  brought 
on  his  ailments,  and  he  gets  well,  almost  of  course. 
Regular  work,*  moderate  feeding,  and  tolerable  6e- 
havUmr,  comprise  these  natural  remedies :  they  are 
naually  found  efficacious  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the 
disorder,  and  then  only.  But  those  natural  re* 
medies.  .being  neglected,  and  alteratives  (the  as- 
sistants of  nature)  never  thought  of,  languor  of  the 
whole  system  prevails  sooner  or  later,  and  the  best 
^  of  medicines  fail  to  act  by  reason  of  that  languor. 
Th^  loAsorbents  are  then  accused  of  not  performing 
tbeir  function  properly ; '  or,  if  they  do  so,  then  the 

*  IKooe  writing  the  above,  we  have  ascertained  upon  the  view,  that 
a  horse,  rankling  under  the  effects  of  maltreatment,  absolutely  broke 
the  celli  of  his  heart  through  high-spirited  chagrin.  The  case  isde- 
icribed  at  large  fn  the  ''Annals  of  Sporting"  for  July  1822,  under 
fm  title  ol  '•  Braken^heart."  .* 
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liver  and  the  kidneys  fidl  in  refinifig  the  blood  mi£- 
fidendyi  so  ihat,  at  its  getting  to  the  extremities 
once  more,  those  particles  wfaidi  ought  to  have  been 
carried  off  are  there  deposited,  and  torm  the  nidus 
of  those  external  maladies  that  are  imstakenly  con- 
sidered local  diseases,  and  treated  as  such,  instead 
of  oorrecting  the  foul  habit  of  body  which  is  thus 
plainly  indicated* 

53.  Th£  kidneys,  although  the  seat  of  only  <Hie 
aoqiiired  disorder  (inflamnoation),  yet  tili^  are  so 
intanately  connected  with  <he  cure  of  other  dis* 
eases,  which  vte  constitutional,  that  a  riglit  kitiow* 
ledge  of  iheir  functions  cannot  but  prove  bighly 
nerviceable  to  the  judicious  adnunistratioii  c^  the 
universally  approved  method  of  cure,  6y  ihe  urinary 
poMage*    Diuretics  are  so  constantly  in  the  hands 
of  grooms  and  others,  that  we  would  admonish  them 
thus  early  to  reflect  a  little  on  £he  consequences  of 
going  on,  from  day  to  day,  in  urging  these  fine 
glands  to  over-exertion,  whereby  they  are  kept  in  a. 
constant  state  of  irritation,  are  rendered  incapable 
of  acdng  didr  part,   or  literally  become  rotten. 
Of  the  whole  series  of  tumours  or  .abscess,  grease 
is  the  only  one  which  people  in  general  diink  of 
taking  up  into  the  system ;  the  matter  that  proceeds 
from  the  pustoles  that  form  grease  is  so  palpably 
composed  oiurea^  or  the  principle  of  urine,  which 
ought  to  have  been  attracted  to  the  kidneys,  that 
every  body  who  would  cure  the  grease,  very  pro- 
propcrly,  as  if  by  instinct,  administers  diuretics; 
and  when  this  means  of  cure  is  adopted  early> 
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always  with  a  proportionate  degree  of  success. 
But  torpor f  or  inaction  of  the  kidneys,  usually  ac- 
companies grease  in  its  first  attack,  if  it  be  not  the 
immediate  cause  thereof;  though,  when  the  animal 
gets  old,  and  has  been  long  time  suffering  grease^ 
its  continuance  maybe  owing  to  the  inaction  caused 
by  roitennesa  or  entire  loss  of  the  function  of 
secr€fting  urea.  In  the  first  case  stimulants — al*' 
kaline  and  resfnous  substances,  might  efiect  good, 
in  the  latter  case  they  would  do  harm. 

The  kidneys  are  situated,  one  on  eai6h  nde  of  the 
Alpine,  close  to  the  last  two  ribs  (as  eslhibited  oit 
0ate  1 ,  at  H,  I, intersected  by  figufes  88—80),  where 
Uiey  are  attached  as  well  by  the  blood-vessels  which 
belong  to  them,  as  by  stout  cellular  membrane  which 
covers  them  Wtdemeuth,  With  this  exception  the 
kidneys  of  horses  seldom  have  the  covering  of  fat, 
termed  snet,  which  we  find  in  other  animals,  owing, 
no  doubt,  to  the  very  great  action  of  the  parts. 
Mr.  Richard  Lawrence  must  have  been  thinking  on 
the  ox  or  sheep's  kidneys^  when  he  wrote  his  289th 
page.  For  our  part,  so  little  at  this  Jnt  on  (he 
kidneys  has  been  noticed  by  us,  that  this  book  was 
already  at  press  before  we  were  convinced  they 
wete  ever  cohered;  and  yet  we  have  assisted  in 
opening  and  noting  the  state  of  as  many  horses,  we 
believe,  as  any  men  in  England  who  ever  wrote  a 
line  on  tliis  subject  The  left  kidney  lies  close  to 
the  ribs ;  the  right  one  farthest  forward,  is  loose, 
and  is  connected  with  the  right  lobe  of  the  liver; 
which  bdng  much  loftger  than  its  left  lobe,  seems 
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to  extend  itself  backwards  for  that  pui^^e.  •  Mu- 
tual excitement^  no  doubt,  is  the  intent  of  ihis 'con- 
nexion; and  that  apparent  deviation  fix>m  ber  true 
system,  which  nature  allows  in  the  effusion'frt^m  one 
part  to  another,  takes  place,  when  either  the  ooie  or 
the  other  may  be  diseased,  obstructed,  injtnred,  or 
destroyed.  On  no  other  grounds  can  we  account 
how  it  is  that  brute  animals  so  long  survive  the  total 
destruction  of  some  vital  part,  as  we  firequendy  find: 
One  consequence  of  this  loose  situation  of  the- right 
kidney  is,  that  inflammation  generally  makes^^its^ap- 
pearance  upon  it  earlier  than  on  the  left,  a  ciroum- 
stance  which  is  partly  derived  from  its  prcyximtey  to 
the  Uver  /  it  also  imparts  some  of  its  own  fediii^  to 
that  organ,  when  inflamed;  two  &cts  thes6  w&ch 
ought  to  be  well  kept  in  mind,  when  we  wish  to 
excite  unusual  secretion  in  either.  *  In  «hape,  the 
left  kidney  approaches  the  angular  more  than  the 
right  one ;  from  which  we  infer  that,  although  the 
functions  of  the  two  must  be  so  nearly  tl^,$ame, 
in  affections  they  differ ;  at  least,  we  know  that  a 
gall  or  slight  blow  will  aSect  the  left  much  sooner 
than  the  right  kidney.  .  ,   » 

54.  The  section  of  a  kidney y — which  &^Q^14  b^ 
performed  leng^wise, — will  show  in  the  centre  its 
pelvis^  in  which  the  tube  (or  ureter)  that  carries  off 
the  water  to  the  bladder  takes  its  rise :  in.  this  pelvis 
stone  is  sometimes  formed,  that  often  finds  itslway 
to  the  bladder,  unless  it  remain  in  the  ureter,  or 
comes  away  entirely  *.     The  ureters  communicate 

*  We  were  called  in  to  exainine  a  horse  iofferitig  o&der  the  latter 
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kunedkcfcely  with  the  bkdder,  and  the  water  they 
ooof  ey  18  fimned.  by  the  outermost  red  part  of  the 
OTgMk  drawing  the  blood  into  it,  and  through  which 
h  b  filtered  by  the  yascular  or  whitish  part  which 
lies,  neit  witfaimde ;  here  numerous  Uttle  tubes 
convey  it.  to  the  centre  one,  or  ureter,  that  enters 
the  cavity  of  Hieoi  pelvis  at  the  conjunction  of  H. 
ynih  34t,  on  the  plate  of  a  sideUm,  where  the 
UmUer  is  situate,  which  receives  the  water. ' 

I^Nood,  wluch  has.  been  so  filtered  of  its 
urini^  13  ab8orlM4  by  a  vein,  which  is  plainly  visi* 
b^  in  the  section  of  the  kidney;  and  the  whole 
fiuieliott  shQWB  how  rafudly  circuitous  any  medicine 
must  act,  which  being  poured  into  the  stomach  is 
lound,  in  so  short  a  space  as  two  or  three  hours,  to 


feiptte,  M^iom  diaeascv  had  l^affled  the  skOi  of  many  deaer  fivriers. 
He  had  been  long  declared  to  have  "  a  compUcaOon  i"  that  u  to  lay, 
none  knew  his  disease,  for  be  occasionally  voided  blood  with  his  urine^ 
in  great  piun ;  tfaey  had,  therefore,  given  him  dioretics  to  snch  an  ex- 
cess, 'that  he  oonld  not  bear  the  hand's  passing  along  his  hack  over  the 
fcifinejrs;  his  sheath  showed  signs  of  cedematous  swelling,  and  upon 
th^t  region  being  touched  he  became  unruly.  However,  we  saw 
enough  to  ascertain,  by  the  heat  and  tension  of  the  part,  that  it  was 
inflamed ;  and,  as  his  pulse  was  high,  his  tongue  hot  and  dry,  it  was 
pfopoted  to  bleed  him,  and  to  foment  the  part ;  the  cperatUm,  how- 
orier»  was  scarcely  performed  when  its  owner  resolved  to  take  no 
further  troublci  and  the  horse  was  slain.  On  examination  we  found 
his  kidneys  were  rotten,  and  as  pervious  as  dough  ;  ulcers  appeared 
upon  both  lobes  of  the  liver,  and  the  neck  of  the  bladder  was  in- 
IfankiM  a  little.  The  sheath  preserved  its  sbe ;  and  on  the  top  of  the 
l«Qia  a  smafl  angular  stone,  the  cause  of  all  this  mischief,  lay  buried 
under  the  cudcle ;  and  would,  it  is  apprehended,  have  come  away  in 
the  course  of  a  day  or  two  spontaneously.  Its  weight  might  be  10 
grains.    How  it  got  there  b  most  inscrutable, 
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have  woiked  its  passage  through  the  bowels  Into 
the  lacteals,  thence  through  the  hmrt  and  arteries 
into  the  kidneys^  filled  the  bkdder,  and  caused  a* 
staling  of  the  noKious  waler^  which  is  to  oany  off 
disoiders  of  one  sort  or  other.    Hare  it  is  worthy 
of  remark,  that  the  operation  of  intnrnal  ssedJcines 
is  much  more  certain  in  ihe  hGtae,  when  direded 
against  the  absorbing  vessels  and  the  kidneys^  than 
when  intended  to  act  chiefly  on  the  9iamach  /  for> 
as  hath  been  observedi  his  stomadi  bdng  ode  lialf 
of  It  insensible  to  stimulants,  we  are  not  oertaiii  of 
producing  upon  it  any  effect  whatever.     In  ail 
swdlings  of  the  legs,  the  good  properties  of  tliureiie 
medidaes  my  be  discerned  almost  immediately,  by 
reason  of  the  connexion  which  subsists  between 
the  function  of  the  lymphatics  and  that  of  the  kid- 
neys ;  by  a  similar  moele  fif  ijperating,  du^offtie 
medicines  no  sooner  excite  the  iacteals  to  a  per- 
formance of  their  function^   than  the  skin  shows 
evident  signs  of  its  good  ejects.     But  both  means 
of  cure  may  be  abused^  as  I  shall  -show  more 
particularly  in  the  sequel:    the  first,   being  ad- 
imnistered  too  oflen^  wears  out  the  functions  of  the 
kidneys ;  the  second^  being  carried  on  too  long)  st 
length  ceases  to  act  upon  the  skin. 

55.  An  idea  respecting  the  deposition  of  water 
in  the  membranes  was  thrown  out  in  the  twentieth 
section ;  and  anotheri  as  to  variation  in  the  pro^ 
portions  of  urine  and  perspiration  in  summer  and 
winter,  at  the  bottom  of  section  the  twenty-second, 
to  which  the  reader  may  refer.    On  this  topic  a 
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fedifth  notion  hatfaig^  got  tbrotd  as  to  Ad  small 
quanlity  of  uend  maHer  contained  ift  the  mime  of 
the  iiom,  induced  Dr.  Thomson*  to  snbmit  a 
portion  of  it  to  chcmica)  analysis  in  order  to  decide 
thi^  point  ^'  The  result  was,  that  it  was  found  to 
contain  aa  nmisuilly  large  proportion  of  that  prin* 
ciple^  so  diat  without  being  coooentrated  by  eva* 
poxation^  it  yielded  crystals  ei  nitrate  qfvt0a,  very 
readily  on  tbs  addition  of  nitric  acid."  This  fact 
being  dma  satisftctoriiy  ascertained/  accounts  ibr 
the  strong  anmoniacal  vapour  of  stables  that  afl^ta 
the  eyes  of  the  attendants,  and  being  inhaled  (as 
said  in  sediou  S9»)y  is  clearly  the  harUnger  of 

*  Ot  Cdinbtfrgh,  In  his  Annals  of  Philosophy,  fbr  August,  1820. 
By  Ihe  way,  on  thte  saljeot  It  is  worthy  of  ntaailc,  thftt  fbr  si;Te- 
nl  yean  past*  the  Fttnch  and  Italiaa  doolon  have  made  a  gre|K 
fius  about  this  Vuree  (urta),  ot  proportion  of  the  principle  of  pias« 
calling  it  *'  a  discovery  ;*'  whereas  our  own  people,  in  every  branch 
of  tne^Bdne,  hate  been  acting  upon  the  same  doctrine  fhr  better  than 
fiNty  /Bars,  to  oar  certrfn  knowledge.  Soaie  have  vegidaltd  their 
practioe  (bun^)  by  tht  appeartmee  of  the  water,  with  varioas  sac* 
oess;  and  I  have  a  great  notion,  that  this  test  of  the  state  of  the 
horse*s  health  may  be  added  to  those  other  symptoms  by  which  we 
endeavoor  to  ascertain  the  ailments  of  an  animal  which  nature  has 
fofMdea  t6  oMiplain.  Wfaalcvtr  piaetidoiMr  dM>uld  Undertake  td 
judge  of  the  horse's  diseases  by  iti  nniio,  must  pkepare  himself  to 
undergo  a  good  deal  of  ridicule,  and  may  expect  some  calumny ;  he 
would  not,  however,  be  far  flrom  the  right  path  towards  making  a 
proper  estimate  of  the  quantity  or  violence  of  Its  ulment,  though  he 
nnsbl  not  so  readUj  aspertain  the  pfeeiit  utafe  of  iha  diaoider. 
The  terms  **  nephrm,'*  and  **  uric  acidt*'  the  oUM  and  the  mweti 
for  the /iriacipfe  of  this  evacuation,  show  the  assiduity  of  which  it  has 
been  deemed  worthy,  in  that /^racfiee  where  it  is  eonfeesedly  of  les5 
impottftiioedMM  It  it  in  0Nr«. 
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several  ilimwftg  in  the  horses  confined  in-  them — 
glanders  among  the  rest. 

56.  The  bladder,  or  receptacle-  for  the  re- 
dundant water  of  the  whole  syttera,  as  it  is.  se- 
parated Srtaa  the  blood. by  tbe  kidneys,  is  ntnated 
within  tbe  hollow  of  the  ospeUnt,  at  the  iaterwc- 
tioQ  of  H  with  34  on  tbe  plate,  of  a  ^deton, 
with  its  outlet  or  neck  turned  towards  the  place 
of  exit,  varying  a  little  aceac^n^  to 
the  sex.  It  consists  c^  three  coats  or 
layers,  (see^.)  the-  outer  two  being 
muscular,  and  having  their  fibres  cross- 
ing each  other— (as  may  be  serai  upon 
splitting  it  asunder,  being  most  appa- 
rent), in  a  stale  bladder,  the  better  to 
enable  it  to  contract  upon  and  expel  its 
contents.  The  inner  coat  is  membranous,  sen- 
sible on  distension,  and  secreting  an  unctuoas  or 
mucoas  fluid  to  protect  itself  against  the  stimulating 
efifecta  of  the  urine.  When,  however,  the  bladder 
becomes  full,  the  secretion  is  insufficient  for  its 
protection,'  and  extreme  irrita^on  ensues,  in  order 
to  induce  the  muscular  coats  to  concur  in  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  urine.  This  desire  tnust  be  very 
great  in  the  horse,  for  the  reason  assigned  at  the 
close  of  the  preceding  section,  and  shows  the  neces- 
sity of  peimitting  him  to  stale  upon  hb  first  inti- 
mating an  inclination  thereto.  The  shape  of  some 
horses'  bladders  differs  a  good  deal  from  that  of 
others, — particularly  about  the  neck,  those  of  the 
female  being  always  considerably  wider,  and  shorty, 
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than*  those  of  the  male ;  a  circumBtance  to  be  re- 
membered when  we  come  to  treat  of  the  disorders 
incident  thereto,  since  in  inJUwtmation  of  its  neei, 
ibr  example,  in  one  sex  we  are  obliged  to  have  re- 
.coorse  to  Instruments,  in  the  other,  the  inine  may 
«be  discharged  by  the  fingers.     But  it  so  happens 
•that  horses  are  more  liable  to  the  disorders  just 
named'  than  mares,  by  reason  of  that  very  circom- 
stance — namely,:  the  length  of  the  neek*      The 
reader  will  also  please  to  notice,  that  the  thin  meni^ 
brmne  (termed  periionatim^  see  page  140),  which 
defends  the  whole  intestine  against  the  friction  of 
the  surface,  reaches  backward  to  only  about  half 
way  over  the  Uadder,*   so  that  it  ofiers  no  ob- 
struction to  our  operations  upon  its  neck  in  cases  of 
disease,  but  rather  contributes  to  the  expulsion  of 
the  urioe ;  as  it  does  also  to  promote  disease  of  these 
organs,  whenever  the  said  peritotuBum  being  in- 
flamed and  thickened  [''  inflammation  of  the  fi»- 
tesiines^^l  it  then  presses  hard  upon  the  fundus  or 
bottom  of  the  bladder,  which,  in  the  living  ahimal, 
lies  forward,  and  thus  compels  the  neck  to  collapse, 
to   get  into  folds,  or  to  become  inflamed.     See 
**  Urinary  organs — diseases  of/'  iri  Index. 

67.  To  recur  once  more  to  the  subject  of  h  pre- 
ceding section  (the  55th)-^the  principle  (of  urea) 
that  resides  in  any  given  quantity  of  urine  evacuated 
by  the  horse,  it  may  be  herci  observed,  that  when 
the  animal,  oh  a  journey,  has  been  pushed  onward, 
luid  thus  prevented  from  staling  for  a  considerable 
time>  he  at  length  produces  it  6f  a  deeper  colour 
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and  less  in  quantity  than  usual ;  a  change  which 
has  been  efiected  by  the  great  heat  of  his  body 
having  taken  the  water  up  again^  by  the  absorption 
and  effusion  which  nature  has  provided,  of  aqueous 
particles  from  one  part  of  the  system  to  another. 
TTie  principle i  or  urea,  however,  remains  in  the 
bladder,  and  produces  one  of  two  evils ;  either  the 
inner  or  sensible  coat  becomes  irritated,  and  loses, 
after  an  attack  of  diabetes,  some  part  of  its  function 
of  secreting  the  mucdus  fluid  for  its  defence,  if  it 
does  not  terminate  fatally ;  or,  being  less  severe, 
but  often  repeated,  a  deposition  of  earthy  particles 
takes  place,  which  the  great  heat  of  his  body  in 
time  converts  into  stone  or  gravel. 

Pidsy  of  the  bladder  is  induced  from  frequent 
repetitions  of  thus  n^ecting  the  calls  of  nature^ 
as  well  as  from  injuries  of  the  spine ;  in  both  which 
cases  the  nerves  having  lost  their  sensibility,  th^ 
coats  do  not  contract  sufficiently,  and  some  water 
is  always  left  behind.  In  all  diseases  of  the  blad» 
der,  a  disposition  tofiU  ^eedity  manifests  itself  f 
and  in  palsy,  this  is  the  leading  sj/ny^tom.  Whed 
this  evil  takes  place,  the  horse,  while  staling^  sterns 
unwilling,  or  is  incapable  of  discharging  the  last 
drops  of  each  voidance :  and,  if  the  usual  practice 
of  giving  strong  diuretics  be  adopted)  the  animal  is 
thereby  ruined,  if  he  does  not  burst  ih^fwsdus  of 
the  bladder  and  die  immediately :  rather,  the  cOrt^ 
trary  method  of  discharging y  instead  of  filling  th^ 
bladder  should  be  sought,  and  the  readiest  way  to 
effect  this  is  to  introduce  the  hand  into  th«  fu&dd;* 
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ment^  which  having  emptied,  the  bladder  may  be 
felt  much  distended.  In  this  case,  we  are  told, 
"too  much  pressure  inighi  terminate  fatally;" 
but  by  smoothing  the  bladder  gently  with  the  tops 
of  the  fingers^  from  its  neck  forwards,  is  usually  suc- 
cessful. In  fact^  we  never  should  have  thought  of 
its/aiStig,  but  for  what  is  said  in  one  of  the  books 
on  diseases  of  horses  (White,  vol.  i.  p»  121),  where 
we  find  a  good  number  of  pages  bestowed  upon 
"  suppression  and  retention  of  urine,**  which  are 
not  diseases  in  themselves,  but  the  effects  of  dis- 
ease ;  the  Jirst  arising  in  defective  secretion  of  the 
kidneys,  the  second  in  the  bladder,  or  its  neck. 
At  all  times,  a  portion  of  sympathy  exists  between 
this  organ  and  the  kidneys,  and  more  between  the 
kidneys  and  liver ;  inflammation  of  either  being 
soon  communicated  to  all  three,  in  a  degree  pro- 
portioned to  the  animal's  general  state  of  bodily 
health  previously  to  the  attack.  But  it  is  of  Me 
neck  of  the  bladder  we  now  speak,  and  of  its 
spldncier  partictdctrly,  as  being  liable  to  inflamma- 
tion ;  the  bladder  itself  never  contracting  that  dis- 
order, so  far  as  we  can  ascertain  after  much  patient 
attention,  although  it  may  suffer  when  disorder 
prevails  in  the  contiguous  parts. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

General  observations  on  the  animal  syste9n  of  the 
horsey  with  reference  to  the  origin  of  consiitU' 
tional  diseases:  recapitulation  and  further  de- 
velopement  of  veterinary  practice,  upon  the  prin- 
ciples (before  laid  down. 

Studious  reader^ — Seeing  that  a  recapitulation 
of  the  preceding  chapters^  and  a  few  general  obser- 
vations arising  therefrom,  would  be  necessary, 
before  we  examine  into  the  particular  diseases  to 
which  they  have  reference,  we  shall  here  add  the 
notice  of  such  minor  parts  of  the  horse,  as  may  seem 
to  have  been  overlooked ;  and  then  draw  such  con- 
clusions from  the  whole,  as  to  the  principles  upou 
which  veterinary  medicine  may  be  most  successfully 
conducted,  as  appear  to  us  best  adapted  to  your 
acquiring. those  just  notions  of  the  theory  that  lead 
to  favourable  results  in  practice. 

The  animal  system*  (which  has  been  so  often 
mentioned),  whereby  life  is  continued  and  slarength  . 
renewed,  diseases  are  contracted,  and  the  disposition 
to  throw  them  off  is  constantly  manifested,  and  by 
which  the  ordinary  wear-and-waste  of  the  various 

*  A  system  is  a  course  of  action,  according  to  somc^  known  rule  or 
law  of  nature ;  and  the  term  has  been  applied  to  some  of  man's  ^^^' 
trivanees  also,  not  very  happily. 
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component  parts  of  the  body  is  unceasingly  sup- 
plied with  new  and  healthy  matter,  has  been  shown, 
in  the  foregoing  brief  account  of  the  separate  parts 
that  contribute^  by  their  united  actions,  to  make  up 
this  system.  A  system  that,  although  apparently 
complex  and  infirm,  is,  in  reality,  simple,  magnifi- 
cent,  and  robust.  It  is  we  (mankind)  who  derange 
the  due  action  of  those  parts,  by  our  vanity,  our 
wants,  and  self*will ;  or,  by  our  ignorance,  put  the 
whole  system  out  of  repair,  when  we  endeavour 
to  control  Nature,  instead  of  humbly  following  her 
track,  and  working  aflter  her  fashion ;  and  every 
mechanic  knows,  that  a  system,  or  a  machine,  being 
once  put  out  of  order- in  its  minutest  part,  incurs 
the  danger  of  complete  disorganization  in  those  that 
are  mote  evidently  material  to  the  performance  of 
its  functi(ms  as  a  whole :  an  observation  that  applies 
as  well  to  a  Watch  or  a  steam-engine,  as  to  a  worm j 
toman,  or  the  horse;  but  which,  of  course,  it  is  our 
intention  should  be  applied  to  the  last*mentioned 
animal  particularly. 

Our  Creator,  however,  as  if  prescient  of  the  bar- 
barities his  image  would  fall  into,  in  the  exercise 
and  abuse  of  tlie  power  he  gave  us  oyer  the  living 
things  of  the  earth,  hath,  in  his  goodness,  conferred 
on  brutes  the  means  of  supplying  from  one  part  of 
the  system  the  losses  which  accident  may  occasion 
in  another  part:  a  subject  well  worthy  our  patient 
scrutiny,  as  furnishing  the  means  of  effecting  cures 
in  desperate  cases^  and  not  to  be  disregarded  in 
first  attacks  of  malignant  diseases. 
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But^  **  the  animal  system/  as  a  term,  or  in  fact^ 
may  be  taken  to  imply  as  well  that  of  oflf  animak 
as  particular  kinds  of  animals — descending  some- 
thnes  (not  inipr<q)erly)  to  individuals  of  those  kinds^ 
S«me  personsi  however,  descend  still  lower,  Imd 
the  term  ''  system"  has  been  sadly  misapplied,  and 
bandied  about  firom  one  thing  to  another,  until  it 
is  brought  to  describe  particular  parts  or  portions 
only  of  the  individual's  system.  Thatof  the  dog  kind, 
the  horse  kind,  and  mankind,  are  good  and  proper 
distinctions,  for  the  system  of  animal  life  difiers  in 
all  three  t  they  are  not  in  every  case  moped  in  a 
sinular  manner  by  Ae  same  class  of  medicines  \ 
whereby  we  first  perceive  that  Iheir  Systems  diffcTj 
itfid  we  examine  the  dead  mAject  of  either  kind  (as 
in  the  preceding  chapter),  to  find  out  how  this  takes 
place,  and  in  what  degree,  and  We  regulate  our 
practice  conformably  to  the  discoveries  so  made* 
The  several   individuals,  too,  of  the   same   kind, 
have  particularities    in   their  respective  systefn$i 
arising  firom  habit,  firom  country  or  climate,  <»r 
firom  ero$9e9^j  that  demand  our  serious  analytical 
reasoning,  in  the  application  of  similar  remedies^ 
and  adapting  their  proportions  to  the  removal  of 
similar  symptoms.     Thus  it  is,  a  sensible  difiTerence 
is  known  to  exist  between  the  constitution  of  a  cart- 
horse and  a  blood-horse,  between  a  galloway  and 
a  hunter ;  each  requiring  accurate  discrimination 

*  The  system  of  the  same  individual,  also,  may  undergo  dianges 
by  time ;  so  that  a  medicine  may  operate  differently  at  present  from 
what  it  formerly  did. 
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in  ascertaining  the  state  of  disease  ^9  and  this  con-* 
^ideratioa  ought  to  inspire  us  with  carefiikiess  in 
empIoyiAg  the  most  celebrated  remedies,  since  that 
which  restores  the  one  might  be  injtirious  to  the 
other.  Among  ^se  four  breeds,  we  frequently 
find  individual  variously  affected  from  the  same 
causes  according  to  their  buUt,  shape^  or  make  (see 
pages  4f,  25i  and  4S),  according  to  the  constitution 
and  co-adaptation  of  the  dam  and  sire :  as  age  may 
come,  on^  accidents  have  taken  place,  or  chiefly  aa 
the  individual  may  have  been  mistreated  by  hia 
unworthy  master,  the  sordid  fiurrier,  or  unfeding 
ostler*  To  all  which  important  distinctions  in  the 
state  of  his  patient's  particujaritiesi  we  beg  to  caU 
the  studious  readey's.  most  serious  attention,  while 
examining  his  case,  in  order  to  regulate  the  remedy 
most  appropriately  to  the  degree  of  attadc 

Reader !  In  the  two  preceding  cbapteis  of  this 
treatise,  more  of  the  animal  might  undoubtedly 
have  been  described,  or  the  same  subjects  ceo-t 
siderably  enlarged  upon,  and  more  parade  of  learn* 
ing  might  have  been  displayed^  but  Ae  reader  would 
not  have  benefited  one  jot  by  that  course  of  proceed* 
ing:  he  might,  probably,  have  bewildered  himself 
(as  many  do)  in  the  mazes  which  would  then  sup* 
round  }^ ;  whilst  the  description  of  those  parts 
of  the  animal,  which  contribute  but  infmorly  to- 

*  That  surest  barometer  of  health,  tlie  pulse,  would  iddicate  an 
apptoadi  towafds./e»er-ia  one  individual,  whioh  raiglKbe  the  certain 
standard  of  h^th  in  another.  "See  *<  The  Pulse,"  at  page  VJB; 
and  fuithec,  in  tht  GrofimU  Oracle,  seio  PnUe^  in  Inde*. 
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the  system  we  had  in  vieiv  to  ilhistrate  and  e^cplain, 
might  have  led  him  to  look  upon  these-  in  a  light, 
too  important  for  the  functions  they  perform — as 
regards  our  present  purpose. 

The  eyes,  the  tongue,  the  ears,  the  skin  and 
hair,  the  tail,  the  genitals,  and  the  hoof,-  or  foot, 
though  each  deserving  our  most  sedate  attention, 
for  many  good  reasons,  yet,  as  they  do  not  ori- 
ginate disease,  we  then  purposely  avoided  taking 
particular  notice  of  them*.  Nevertheless,  we  do 
not.  mean  to  deny,  that  they  all,  according  to  each 
of  its  functions,  accurately  indicate  the  existence  of 
disease,  as  they  do  of  health,  and  the  degree  of 
both  is  marked  on  them  with  wonderful  precision. 
Hence  it  was  easy  to  conclude,  even  though  we  did 
not  know  the  fact  to  a  demonstration,  that  they  are 
subject  to  son]ie  deplorable  maladies  that  are  peculiar 
to  each,  arising  out  of  constitutional  defectiveness, 
to  say  nothing  of  accidents^  nor  of  the  fancied  im- 
provements man  presumes,  to  make  upon  the  works 
of  his  Maker. 

.  Und^r  this  last  reproach  lie  all  those  farriers 
and  others,  who  give  pain  unnecessarily  to  the 
animal  in  the  indispensable  cperations.  '  Foremost 
of  these  we  class  .those  of  docking  and  nickingf  & 
custcmi  that  came  up  among  us  in  England,  in  the 
early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

Since  the  censure  that  stood  in  this  page  was 

*  The  diseases  of  the  foot,  we  con^der  as  those  of  «cddent  or  io* 
ffictioDf  .or  depending  upon  other  parts  of  the  system ;  and  those, 
with  a  brief  anatomical  description^  will  form  a  separate  chapter. 
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publishedt  we  perceive  that  the  fashion  which 
accord's  so  much  to  good  tastCi  has  taken  a  turn 
again  in  Hertfordshire,  and  the  more  graceful  as 
well  as  useful  long  tail  prevaUs^  or,  at  least,  the 
already  docked  are  suffered  to  become  switch 
tailed. 

Firing  is  another  of  those  barbarous  practices 
that  is  oftener  resorted  to  than  necessary  or  proper. 
In  fact,  we  may  observe  that  this  and  similar  punful 
operations  are  adopted  in  an  exact  ratio  that  the 
operators'  education  may  have  been  neglected. 
Who,  besides  they,  would  puU  a  mane  or  tail  in 
such  a  climate  as  this  ?  Who  else  than  such  men 
would  clip  the  heels  of  working  horses  towards 
the  approach  of  winter  ? 

Of  the  foot,  we  have  already,  in  the  first  chapter, 
noticed  some  general  faults,  arising  from  consti- 
tutiraal  defects  in  the  form  of  the  whole  limb; 
and  we  shall  thence  be  led  to  enter  into  further  con- 
siderations thereof,  with  more  particulars,  under 
the  article  "  Shoeing,"  as  well  as  when  we  come  to 
treat  of  the  several  disorders  incident  to  this  im« 
portant  part  of  the  friame. 

'  The  skin  and  cocU  received  some  attention  under 
the  article  secretions  and  elsewhere,  as  the  reader 
must  recollect,  or  refer  to ;  but  he  mu^t  never  for* 
get,  that  the 'first  mentioned  may  be  safely  and 
powerfully  stimulated  as  the  outlet  for  many  con- 
stitutional afiedtions  of  the  system,  the  proper  thne 
for  their  use  Wng  indicated  (as  we  said  before)  by 
the  appearance  of  the  coat. 
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The  tongue  always  partakes  of  the  general  state 
of  the  system :  in  the  horse,  it  does  not  a£Eard  to 
the  sight  so  sure  a  prognostic  of  the  state  of  the 
stomach  as  in  the  human  subject ;  but,  to  thefeel^ 
i^  commuxiicates  to  us  the  sta^  of  the  blood  with 
so  much  accuracy  as  demands  our  assiduous  at< 
tention,  in  ojrder  to  acquire,  by  practice,  the  most 
intimate  acquaintance  with  its  monitions.  This 
member  of  the  body,  in  conjunctioa  with  the  coal, 
we  have  always  considered  the  health-gage  of  our 
patients.  See  observatioiis  on  the  "  Ptise^'  at  page 
180^  and  Groom's  Or^xcle,  Index. 

The  eye  is  a  most  material  organ  of  sense,  and 
is  much  studied  by  those  who  would  rendler  them^ 
selves  good  judges  of  the  general  soundness  or  un- 
soundness of  the  horse's  consdlnitlon.  It  beams 
bright  and  steadily  in  heahh^,  projects  bsosI;  fiery^ 
when  the  animal  is  most  vigorous ;  m  lassitude  it 
sinks,  it  Uears  with  a  cold,  and,  uad^  extreme  cir- 
cumstances is  extinguished.  Afteir  a  heat,  h^nrses 
full  of  blood,  with/o2«^  stomachs,  certainly  alter  it> 
their  vision,  shy  and  become  troublesome ;  andf.  so 
sure  is  the  eye  the  barometer  of  vigour,  that  horses 
got  by  old  sires  have  the  eye  more  sunken  than 
others,  with  a  greateir  hollowness  over  it 

The  ears,  by  their  moivements,  show  die  appfehech 
sions  of  the  horse,  as  well  as  his  disp^skim^  When 
he  fears  the  lash,  be  tiums  thdr  cavitieabackward^* 
Is  he  disposed  to  be  resentful,,  they  are  laid  flsA  <H» 
his  poll.  Following  his  compaiHons»  cir  Uie  hewdfis 
or  going  homewards,  the  cavity  of  tbci  ^w»  turo 
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sharply  forward :  asleep^  as  well  as  under  other  cir- 
cumstances of  easy  watchfiilness^  one  ear  turns  for- 
ward,  .the  other  backward  ;  but^  when  roused  sud- 
denly, they  alternately  change  position.  Who> 
then,  would  destroy  these  useful  appendages  of  the 
horse's  organ  of  hearing?  Who  would  singe  off 
the  hairs,  which,  passing  from  side  to  side  of  the 
cavity,  catch  the  sounds,  and  convey  to  his  rider 
the  first  notice  of  danger  from  wild  beasts,  as  weU 
as  pleasure  from  the  cry  of  the  hounds  ?  The  virily 
Arab  knows,  by  his  horse's  ears,  of  the  approach  of 
enemies ;  but  the  wise  Englishman  relies  too  securely 
upon  his  own  comparatively  imperfect  hearing,  and 
cuts  off  those  better  intelligencers  of  distant  occur- 
rences ;  ori  he  more  assiduously  abridges  their 
utility,  by  clipping  away  the  inside  lining;  or, 
worse  still,  by  applying  flame  to  the  part,  he  ren- 
ders the  horse  skittish  eyer  after.  These  are  the 
only  disorders  of  the  ears  of  horses  (and  they  are 
inflicted  ones,  with  a  vengeance !) ;  if,  for  want  of 
tliis  hairy  defence,  premature  dulness  of  hearing, 
occasioned  by  rain,  dust,  and  other  substances  en- 
tering these  organs,  be  not  another. 

That  the  genitals  draw  off  from  the  system  and 
store  up  a  noble  secretion,  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
tinuing the  Imd,  is  certain ;  but  we  shall  pursue  the 
matter  no  further  than  to  notice  the  change  to 
which  the  coats  of  geldings  are  subject  as  to  colour, 
compared  to  those  of  perfect  horses ;  and  all  the  in- 
ference we  mean  to  draw  from  that  fact  is,  the  still 
further  corroboration  of  our  previously  maintained 
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opinion^  as  to  the  seat  of  perspirable  matter  residing 
in  the  lacteal  part  of  the  system. 

Fhudttfi  as  it  is  the  blood  which  by  its  depomte 
forms  all  those  parU^  so  by  means  of  the  blood 
must  we  endeavour  to  correct  any  derangement  of 
the  system  of  aninud  Ufe^  whether  of  quadrupede 
or  bipede ;  for  the  working  of  the  system  in  the 
making  of  new  blood  and  cleansing  the  old  is  the 
same  in  all>  though  differing  in  degree^  whilst 
mainly  agreeing  in  the  process.  Would  any  one 
demand  how  it  comes  to  pass^  that  quadrupeds  draw 
so  much  substantial  nourishment  from  herbaceous 
vegetables^  whilst  man  can  only  extract  a  watery 
juice  from  such  materials^  deVbid  of  all  nutritious 
qualities?  let  him  be  answered,  that  all  depends 
on  the  digestive  powers^  these  being  greater  in  the 
brute  than  in  man.  It  even  appears  plainly  to  us, 
that  the  animal  food  taken  by  man  is  the  same 
originally  as  the  herbaceous  food  taken  by  qua- 
drupeds, only  that  it  has  mean  time  undergone 
the  process  of  digestion,  sanguification,  and  depo" 
sition  in  the  solids,  &c.  and  hence  arises  the 
difference  in  the  practice  of  medmne,  we  de- 
lusively term  the  curative  art,  as  applied  to  the  one 
animal  and  the  other.  Every  disease  is  in  fact  a 
compound,  varying  in  different  constitutions,  and 
the  composition  of  the  remedy  should  be  adapted  to 
every  variation  thereof,  even  of  the  same  attack  in 
its  several  stages. 


BOOK   IL 

THE  CAUSSS  AND  SYMFTOMS  OF  VARIOUS  BODILY 
DISEASES  INCIDENT  TO  THE  HORSE;  WITH  THE 
MOST  APPROVED  REMEDIES  IN  EVERY  CASE. 


CHAPTER  I. 
Of  Internal  Hiseasei* 

Inflammatory  disorders^  generally  :— Fe« 
VER. — From  all  the  information  the  reader  may 
have  collected  together  in  his  mind^  respecting  the 
''  drcnktion  of  the  blood/'  as  described  with  in- 
structive minuteness  at  pages  114  to  1^,  he  will 
naturally  conclude  that  the  horse  is  ever  most  liable 
to  contract  one  or  the  other  of  those  disorders  we 
term  inflammatory.  The  great  heat  of  his  blood, 
combined  with  his  bulk^  and  the  amazing  exertions 
he  is  compelled  to  make,  all  together  constantly 
pre-dUpose  him  to  incur  fever  of  the  whole  system 
or  inflammation  of  particular  parts,  according  to  con* 
curling  circumstances.  Nor  is  the  matter  changed 
one  whiti  when  we  reflect  that  fever  sometimes 
terminates  in  local  inflammation,  which  we  term 
''critical,*'  as  being  the  crisis  and  termination  of 
the  disorder ;  and  that  the  inflammation  of  one  part 
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or  organ  {the  liver  in  particular)  frequently  devolves 
into  fever  of  the  whole  animal  system,  by  means  of 
the  rapid  circulation  of  the  blood  through  the 
diseased  organ.  Inflammation  of  the  liver,  however, 
is  not  so  often  indicated  by  great  heat  of  the  part, 
as  by  enlargement  thereof,  visible  during  life :  we 
recently  met  with  one  which  weighed  nearly  four- 
score pounds,  after  being  parboiled. 

Let  us  proceed  to  discuss  the  subject  generally 
at  first,  and  to  pursue  each  in  detail  afterwards ; 
simply  premising,  that  all  the  disorders  incurred 
by  the  horse  are  referable,  more  or  less,  to  this 
overheated  or  iMammatory  state  of  his  blood,  and 
its  consequent  unfitness  for  the  purposes  of  duly 
promoting  animal  life,  health,  and  vigour.  For, 
the  more  heat,  the  more  viscidity  or  thickness  there 
will  be  in  the  blood,  and  the  less  will  it  be  found 
capable  of  circulating  the  longer  such  unnatural 
heat  continues,  up  to  a  certain  point  of  the  disease : 
when  the  animal  is  so  far  affected  as  to  lo^  its  ap- 
petite, and  consequently  no  fresh  blood  can.be 
foimed  by  the  digestive  powers,  the  blood  then  be- 
comes thinner  every  day,  because  its  more  solid 
particles  are  constantly  being  deposited  in  the 
cellular  membrane  to  supply  the  waste  that  is  un- 
ceasingly going  on  there.  The  reader  would  do 
well  to  read  over  again  what  is  said  concerning  this 
process  o(  the  animal  system,  at  page  144,  with  the 
references  there  made,  to  page  116,  to  page  72, 
and,  in  fact,  to  the  whole  tenor  of  the  second 
chapter.     But  this  supply  soon  fails,  as  necessarily 
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it  must,  when  it  is  not  replenished  at  the  source, 
and  wasting  of  the  solids  succeeds  of  course,  unless 
nature  is  assisted  by  our  art  judiciously : — the  right 
application  of  this  art  is  what  we  are  now  going  in 
search  of. 

One  of  the  immediate  consequences  of  the  horse 
being  hard  worked,  or  high  fed  and  physicked  with 
stimulants,  is  the  constant  heating  or  feverish  state 
of  the  blood.  Increased  action  of  the  heart  and 
arteries  accompany  and  keep  up  this  state  of  irrita- 
tion, which  may  be  further  accelerated  by  the 
animal's  being  allowed  to  take  cold  whilst  in  that 
state,  whereby  the  perspiration  is  checked  of  a 
sudden,  and  the  blood  which  may  then  fill  the 
smaller  vessels  is  detained  there,  to  the  further 
annoyance  of  the  larger  ones :  he  then  contracts  in- 
flamination  of  all  the  solids  and  organs  of  life,  or, 
more  properly,  fever.  But,  when  only  a  certain 
part  of  the  system,  or  a  single  organ  is  thus  checked^ 
we  consider  the  affair  under  the  name  of  inflamma^ 
tion  of  that  part,  as  oithe  lungs,  the  kidneys,  &c. ; 
always  keeping  in  mind,  that  by  continuance,  these 
extend  their  baleful  affections  to  other  organs,  with 
which  a  certain  sympathy  is  known  to  exist  In 
like  manner,  when  external  muscular  parts  swell 
and  secrete  matter,  this  is  also  considered  as  in- 
flammation of  that  particular  part — or  tumour,  or 
abscess,  with  a  great  variety  of  names,  according 
to  i^e place  where  it  may  be  seated:  poU^evU  and 
fistula  are  among  those  external  complaints  to  which 
we  allude. 

i3 
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The  latter,  or  local  kind  of  iiiflamination,  is  the 
efiect  of  the  former,  or  continued  internal  fever, 
with  its  concomitant  unfitness  for  the  purposes  of 
life ;  and  whenever  such  a  tumour  or  abscess  makes 
its  appearance  near  the  surfiu^e,  the  general  inflam- 
mation or  fever  subsides ;  when  it  discharges  oflfen- 
sive  mattery  the  fever  is  cured.  If  such  a  tumour 
appear  without  previous  general  feyer  of  the  system, 
we  repress  it,  so  that  it  may  disperse  and  pass  off 
by  stool.  It  may  usually,  however,  be  considered 
as  an  effort  of  nature  to  relieve  itself  of  offensive 
viscid  matter  that  lurks  in  the  system ;  and  in  diis 
case  only,  when  weU  ascertained,  would  that  re- 
duction of  the  system  which  we  shall  shortly  insist 
'  upon  as  proper  in  all  inflammatory  attacks,  be  least 
advisable ;  as  nature  would  then  require  aid  to  as- 
sist her  in  her  efforts,  rather  than  subtraction  from 
her  powers,  by  the  Ueeding,  purging,  &c.  so  re- 
commended. 

But  whenevar  a  cold  is  caught,  whereby  the  trunk 
is  affected,  one  of  two  evils  is  experienced  that  is 
quite  contrary  in  its  effects :  1st,  Either  the  bowels 
lose  the  power  of  retaining  their  contents,  and  of 
contributing  their  aid  to  the  purposes  of  digestion, 
chylification,  and  sanguification,  i •  e.  the  mating  of 
fresh  blood f  and  diarrhoea  ensues ;  or,  2d,  The  ex- 
treme heat  of  the  body  causes  the  dung  to  harden ; 
the  stomach  then  throws  up  its  fumes  to  tjie  head, 
and  if  the  obstruction  be  not  speedily  removed) 
the  most  distressing  consequences  usually  ensue. 
Either  extreme  may  come  on  gradually  and  imper- 
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ceptibly ;  but  as  the  latter  (tenned  eanstipaium)  is 
of  most  frequent  recurrence,  is  a  disorder  of  re* 
pletion,  producing  vertigo,  staggers,  apoplexy,  me^ 
grims,  at  fits,  we  have  considered  it  under  a  separate 
head,  as  '^costiveness;"  seeing  that  it  sometimes 
supervenes  without  previous  -fever,  though  always 
accompanied  by  it.  One  or  other  of  these  species 
of  affection  of  the  bowels  is  also  produced  by 
cakMrrhal  infiammaiian*  or  fever  of  the  orsans  of 
respiration,  wLn  this  i^  violent  or  of  long  .Ttina. 
ance,  or  the  pati^st  is  iled  too  much. 

Respiration  ci  confined  or  noxious  air  in  close 
stables,  as  described  at  p.  120,  also  occasions  quicker 
drpulation  of  blood ;  this  is  temporary  fever ^  and 
occurs  almost  every  night  in  some  stables,  which 
may  be  confirmed  by  sudden  exposure  to  the  open 
ur,  and  the  consequent  detention  of  blood  in  the 
small  vessels  we  term  eapiUtxry;  but  usually  goes 
off  by  natural  perspinudon  before  morning.  Sud- 
den inunersioQ  in  cold  water,  whilst  sweating  and 
re8}Hringwith  difficulty  after  a  rtm,  wading  through 
a  river,  or  staading  in  a  cunrent  of  cold  air,  are  all 
jnrolific  sources  of  inflammatory  disordars.  Indeed* 
fever  and  inflammation  are  so  closely  allied  to  each 
other,  that  we  run  little  risk  of  creating  confusion 
of  terms  by  considering  them  as  derived  from  the 
same  origin,  and  none  whatever  i^  treating  of  both 
in  the  same  chapter*  For  most  stablemen  and 
ikiriers,  as  weU  as  many  veterinary,  writers,  do 
speak  <^  the  one  and  the  other  promiscuously,  as  if 
they  were  the  same,  when  describing  the  symptoms 
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of  either ;  nor  do  we  see  any  good  cause  for  de- 
viating from  this  practice  upon  the  present  occasion, 
after  the  slight  distinction  just  drawn. 

One  other  general  cheervation  may  be  aptly 
made  in  this  place»  which  may  stand  instead  of 
much  discussion  hereafter.    As  fever  is  a  necessary 
consequence  of  any  inflammation  whatever,  ^  with-^ 
out  fever  there  would  be  no  inflammation.     Every 
run  you  give  a  horse  heats  or  inflames  his  bloody 
quickens  his  pulse,  and  he  sustains  temporary 
fever.     Whilst  in  this  state,  if  any  viscus,  or  organ, 
that  constitutes  a  vital  part  of  his  system,  receive 
such  a  check  or  damper  as  we  have  described,  ob* 
struction  of  the  finer  blood-vessels  ensues — as,  of 
the  bmgs,  by  their  drinking  cold  water,  or  mere 
afiiision  of  it  on  the  chest,  and  inftammatioH  is  its 
jiame :  if  the  whole  body  of  an  animal  or  its  entire 
surface  be  so  affected,  the  evil  consequences  are 
similar,  and  fever  is  the  name  by  which  we  de* 
signate  it.     Horses  wU  ofcondiHont  or  already  in 
a  law  ekUey  though  feverish,  with  quickened  pulse, 
do  not  require  further  reduction ;  since  this  is  evi- 
dently '*  low  fever,"  which  we  have  treated  of  under 
a  separate  head ;  as  we  have  also  **  Typhus  f ever ^ 
or  that  affection  of  the  whole  system  which  arises 
from  a  vitiated  or  very  corrupt  state  of  the  blood. 
But,  in  all  cases,  the  best  guides  to  the  practitioner 
for  his  prescriptions,  and  indeed  all  his  operations, 
are  the  causes,  the  symptoms,  general  health  and 
peculiarity  of  constitution  of  the  animal ;  when  it  so 
happens  that  such  particulars  can  be  extracted  from 
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those  about  him,  as  will  be  the  case  in  all  studs  of 
a  superior  cast  If  the  feverish  aflfecdon  arises 
from  inactive  kidneys,  the  diuretics  recommended 
under  that  head  will  be  all  the  treatment  that  is  re* 
quisite  in  such  a  case ;  if  a  dull  heavy  pulse  and 
the  state  of  his  dungings  show  that  the  bowels  only 
are  at  &ult,  purgatives  alone  will  restore  health. 
So  of  any  other  visceral  obstruction,  when  these 
give  pain»  fever  ensues,  and  is  best  removed  by  the 
exhibition  of  mercury ;  if  the  internal  irritation  con- 
tinues, rowelling  is  the  remedy  most  appropriate  to 
such  cases,  and  the  state  of  the  pulse  will  tell  the 
doctor  when  and  why  he  should  bleed.  This  will 
bring  us  to  an  early  consideration  of  "  the  pulse,** 
its  indications,  and  general  rules.  In  all  cases  of 
inflammation,  whether  of  the  whole  system,  or 
fever,  or  of  particular  organs,  let  bleeding  be  re- 
sorted to  immediately,  in  quantity  proportioned  to 
the  amount  of  heat,  which  is  ascertained  by  the 
temper  of  the  pulse.  *'  Open  the  prima  tice^  also, 
is  a  good  maxim  of  a  late  respected  lecturer  on 
those  subjects,  meaning  thereby — spurge  the  bowels 
or  chiefcanal,  and  keep  them  open.  Copious  r/y4i^# 
of  warm  water-gruel  assist  the  latter  materially, 
particularly  if  a  solution  of  salts  be  added,  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  case ;  but  radier  than  delay 
the  clyster  through  want  of  the  ingredient  being  at 
hand,  use  simple  uHirm  water  only.  Very  often,  in 
slight  attacks,  the  animal  requires  no  other  treat- 
ment, if  resorted  to  in  time;  but  delay  is  dangerous ; 
for,  with  every  hour  the  symptoms  increase  in  a 
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three-fold  ratio,  and  the  animal  beeomes  weaker 
and  weaker  every  moment,  and,  therefore,  leas  able 
to  bear  up  against  the  attack.  In  all  cases,  be 
quick,  for  ruin  is  going  on  with  rapid  strides, 
whenever  the  animal  shows  signs  of  great  internal 
pain.  Fresh  air,  diluting  liquids,  and  clysters,  in 
all  cases  of  inflammation  whatsoever,  are  found  of 
as  much  service  in  ibe  restoration  o£  health,  as  the 
best  active  medicines  that  ean  be  administered; 
the  first  mentioned  most  positively  so,  unless  the 
animal  perspire  greatiy  at  the  time,  or  it  suffers 
under  a  fit  of  shivering.  Danger  is  to  be  appre* 
hended  in  the  latter  case,  and  the  fi'esh  air  need 
not  then  be  admitted ;  but  if  shivering  is  sue* 
ceeded  by  sweating,  or  even  a  small  degree  of 
moist  heat,  it  may  be  considered  as  the  crisis  of 
the  disorder,  when  we  may  conclude  something 
has  taken  place  that  is  iavouikble  to  the  cure-^of 
which  more  particulars  in  the  proper  place.  CStwt* 
tinual  shivering,  by  the  way,  denotes  the  termi- 
nation of  all  inflammatory  diseases in  death ; 

cordials  in  sudi  cases  may  do  good,  but  more  fre* 
quendy  accelerate  the  catastrophe ;  whilst  the  com- 
fortable diluting  liquid  —  water-gruel,  will  afford 
relief  in  some  measure,  and  can  do  no  harm.  But 
when  the  symptoms  abate,  Jresh  air,  that  issues 
not  in  streams,  is,  of  all  other  restoratives^  that 
upon  which  we  place  the  most  reliance ;  even  re- 
moval to  a  fresh  stall,  or  up  and  down  the  stable, 
effects  great  dianges  in  the  animaPs  spirits,  that 
cannot  fidl  to  strike  the  eye  of  an  attentive  observer, 
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and  bespealuB,  iBore  than  words  can  conTe j,  tha 
vital  necessity  of  a  cool  atmosphere. 

The  Pulse— -Being  the  chiefisst  criterion  for 
judging  of  the  state  of  the  ciroilation  of  the  blood» 
and  as  we  have  sat  down  with  the  notion  that  our 
hock,  will  be  read  straight-an-end  ai  Jhrst,  let  the 
reader  attend  a  moment  while  we  say  a  word  or 
two  on  this  preliminary  topic.  Without  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  this  touch-stone  of  the  mun  spring 
of  life,  no  one  can  form  a  judgment  fit  to  be  acted 
upon  as  to  when  it  is  necessary  to  bleed,  nor  of  the 
quantity  to  be  taken :  thus,  in  cases  of/ever ^  the 
groom  begins  very  properly  by  bleeding;  but  he 
almost  invariably  takes  too  little,  or  in  case  of  in^ 
creased  action  of  the  pulse,  through  over  exertion 
of  the  animal's  powers,  he  bleeds  when  such  a 
course  is  detrimental,  and  almost  always  admi- 
nisters cordicdSf  thus  reducing  with  one  hand,  and 
increasing  the  action  with  the  other.«^See  pages 
114,  and  sequel. 

When  in  health,  the  pulsations  or  strokes  are 
from  thirty-^six  to  ferty  in  a  minute ;  those  of  large 
heavy  horses  being  slower  than  of  the  smaller 
breeds ;  and  of  old  ones,  they  are  also  slower  than 
of  young  animals.  When  a  horse  of  either  kind 
may  be  just  off  a  quick  pace,  the  strokes  increase 
in  number ;  as  they  do  if  he  be  alarmed,  or  terrified, 
or  hear  the  hounds'  fiuniliar  cry.  Fever,  of  the 
simple  or  common  kind,  usually  increases  the  pul- 
sations to  double  the  healthy  number ;  hence  th^ 
necessity  of  grooms  ascertaining  the  state  of  this 
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index  of  health,  while  the  animal  is  still  free  from 
disease,  goes  to  prove  over  again  the  propriety  of 
our  plan  of  teaching  the  curative  art  in  animals^  by 
closely  examining  the  indications  of  hecJih,  and 
setting  down  in  one's  mind  every  deviation  there- 
from as  the  approach  of  Ulness,  that  ought  to  be 
met  and  combated  at  the  threshold. 

In  this  view  of  its  utility,  why  might  not  the 
attendant  groom,  or  horse-keeper  in  more  humble 
establishments,  keep  a  register  of  the  state  of  every 
horse's  pulse,  when  it  comes  first  under  his  care, 
and  renew  the  same  examination  at  intervals  of  a 
week  or  ten  days  ?  This  practice  alone  would  ren- 
der him  expert  in  all  cases  of  imminent  danger; 
to  say  nothing  of  those  other  indications,  the  dung- 
ings and  the  water  voided.  On  this  latter  point 
the  reader  will  turn  back  to  what  is  said  of  '*  Urine" 
in  page  156. 

As  the  fever  increases  in  violence,  likewise, 
when  the  animal  is  in  great  pain  from  inflammation 
of  the  intestines,  &c.  the  pulse  beats  still  higher, 
and  reaches  to  100  in  a  minute,  or  more.  The 
danger  is  then  great,  and  less  than  three  or  four 
quarts,  drawn  from  a  large  orifice,  would  do  harm 
rather  than  good,  by  increasing  the  action  of  the 
blood,  and  the  hardness  of  the  artery  would  also 
be  increased.  To  ascertain  either  state,  the  attend- 
ant should  apply  the  points  of  his  fingers  gently 
to  the  artery  which  lies  nearest  the  surfsu^.  Some 
prefer  consulting  the  temporal  artery,  which  is 
«(ituated  about  an  inch  and  a  half  backward  from 
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the  comer  of  the  ejCL  Odiers  again,  and  tber  are 
the  greater  mmibery  think  it  best  to  fed  it  nnder- 
nealh  the  edge  of  the  under  jaw-b(Mie,  where  ihtt 
&cial  artery  passes  on,  under  the  ddn  only,  to  die 
^de  of  the  fiioe.  This  edge,  or  amgk^  of  the  jaw- 
bone, win  be  fiyond  in  oar/romii^pieeej  at  the  point 
where  the  Bme  E  is  intersected  by  the  line  5.  In 
either  case,  too  great  pressoie  woold  stop  the  puls- 
ation altogether ;  thoi^  by  so  trying  the  artery 
against  the  jaw4xme,  will  prove  whether  it  be  in 
such  a  rigid  state  of  excitement  as  attends  high 
fever ;  or  elastic  and  springy,  slipping  readily  firom 
under  the  finger,  as  it  does  when  health  prevails  and 
the  strokes  follow  each  other  regmlarly. 

The  presence  of  Ugh  fever  is  further  indicated 
by  a  kind  of  twangs  or  vibration^  given  by  the  pulse 
against  the  finger  points,  resembling  greatly  such 
as  would  be  felt  were  we  to  take  hold  of  a  distended 
whipcord  or  wire  between  the  fingers,  and  cause  it 
to  vibrate  like  a  fiddle-string,  sharply;  whereas,  in 
health,  a  swell  is  felt  in  the  vibration,  as  if  the 
string  were  made  of  soft  materials  and  less  strait- 
ened;— ^facts  these  which  owners  would  do  well  to 
ascertain  by  practising  upon  the  pulse  of  their  own 
horses.  Languid  or  slcwptdse,  and  scarcely  per- 
ceptible in  some  of  the  beats  or  strokes,  indicates 
lowness  of  spirits,  debility,  or  being  used  up :  if  this 
languor  is  felt  {xt  intervals  only,  a  few  strokes  being 
very  quick,  and  then  again  a  few  very  slow;  this 
indicates  low  fever,  in  which  bleeding  would  do 
harm.  Quickness,  however,  is  the  chief  indicati^ 
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the  whole  class  of  inflanniatoTy  fever;  andthisbeing 
our  {vincipal  object  at  present,  let  us  postpone  fur- 
ther consideraticm  of  the  pulse  until  we  come  to 
treat  of  '*  Uood-letdng." 

FEVER. 

There  are  two  kinds  <^well-nuiiked  fever,  simply 
so  called— ^r^,  that  which  aiises  from  the  pain^an 
animal  may  be  put  to  by  the  dervigement  of  some 
main  organ  of  life,  by  misusage,  hard  riding,  wounds, 
&c. ;  and,  secondly 9  that  which  consists  in  a  general 
inflammation  of  the  blood  arisuig  from  a  cold,  a 
chill,  or  sudden  che<^,  as  before  described. 

To  what  is  there  said,  let  us  here  add,  that 
another  prolific  cause  of  fever,  as  well  as  infla^i^ 
mation  of  the  lungs  and  of  the  intestines,  is  ascer- 
tained to  have  been  brought  about  by  putting  horses 
into  hot  $tahles  after  long  exposure  to  the  air,  when 
this  is  sharp  or  frosty.  An  efiect  that  is  thus  ac- 
counted for :  the  suddenness  of  the  change  from 
cold  to  heat,  occasions  the  blood  in  the  capillary 
vessels  to  enlarge,  ^r^,  (Aea^  occupying  spiici) 
whereby  the  blood,  unable  to  get  back  into  the 
larger  vessels,  finds  its  way  out  of  them,  and  as  is 
seen  in  the  human  patient,  reddens  the  part  affected 
by  its  heat.  If  this  suffusion  be  general,  feter 
ensues;  though  the  part  commonly  affected  is  the 
respiratory  organs — the  nose,  the  throat,  gullet,  or 
lungs,  sometimes  the  whole  together^  and  we  then 
term  it  catarrh.    A  c<dd  in  the  head,  is  the  mildest 
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djmptiom,  with  Uear  eyes,  and  a  nmning  at  the  noie, 
which  may  devolve  into  ghmden  if  the  diaehargt 
be  firom  one  nostril  only,  and  that  one  tie  l^s  A 
good  vulgar  critmon  for  judging  when  a  stable  is 
thus  over-heated — ^if  conunon-sense  and  the  nttmber 
of  horses  abready  in  it  be  not  aufliciently  intelligible 
-"-may  be  deduced  from  the  behaviour  of  the  hone 
himself ;  on  being  brought  to  the  door,  he  will  re- 
fuse to  enter  it  without  compulsion,  or  at  any  rate, 
if  hunger  impels  him,  he  hesitates  to  cemfiy  for  a 
moment* 

The  ancient  vulgar  name  given  to  this  alarming 

disease  conveys  to  the  common  observer  a  better 

idea  of  its  force  and  danger,  than  those  which  are 

settled  by  consent  of  the  fiiculty  of  horse  medicine ; 

and  the  phrase  ^'  inflammation  of  the  blood,**  may  be 

taken  as  more  plainly  indicative  of  the  cause  of  fever 

than  aught  the  modems  have  substituted  in  its  place. 

Had  our  plain-speaking  ancestors  termed  it  **  in* 

flammation  of  the  blood-ofMe/f,**  they  would  have 

been  still  more  accurate,  probaUy ;  but  no  mistake 

is  more  common  in  the  avocations  of  life,  than  to 

speak  of  the  thing  contained  by  tlie  thing  containing 

it,  and  the  contrary.    When  the  symptoms  come  on 

quick  or  acutely,  the  most  prompt  measures  must 

be  taken :  a  mild  attack  may  be  easily  reduced,  if 

token  in  time,  but,  if  neglected,  it  assumes  the  most 

alarmii^  symptoms.     Evacuations   and   diluting 

drinks  are  Uie  proper  means  of  reducing  the  patient ; 

but  before  purgatives  are  administered,  see  what  is 

sud  a  few  pages  onward  respecting  ''  Costiveness;" 

for  it  not  unfrequendy  haj^ns,  that  this  is  all  that 
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ails  the  anima!*  with  the  addition  of  his  being  worked 
too  hard  while  costiveness  is  upon  him. 

In  either  case  of  accelerated  pulse  arising  from 
those  causes,  bleeding  should  presently  be  had  re- 
course tOy  and  let  the  quantity  taken  be  regulated 
by  the  force  and  quickness  of  the  circulation  of  the 
blood ;  for  this  is  what  constitutes  the  fever.  If 
the  pulsation  advance  to  above  60,  two  quarts  should 
be  drawn ;  if  above  70  in  a  minute,  three  quarts  of 
blood  would  not  be  too  much  to  take  away  at  once. 
If  the  number  of  beats  be  much  more,  ascending 
rapidly,  with  the  rigid  feel  of  the  artery  above  de- 
scribed, fowr  quarts  at  least  must  be  drawn,  and 
that  from  a  large  orifice.  Should  this  rigidity,  or 
hardness  of  the  artery  continue,  notwithstanding 
the  bleeding,  a  quantity  that  shall  cause  faintness 
or  tottering  might  be  taken,  or  perhaps  a  repetition 
take  place  of  the  same  operation  in  greater  quantity, 
until  that  hardness  in  the  artery  is  no  longer  felt. 
Some  skill,  derived  from  practice,  is  required  in 
watching  for  this  last-mentioned  symptom;  but 
whatever  is  to  be  done,  let  there  be  no  delay  in  the 
first  operation :  twelve  hours  should  intervene  be- 
tween  the  two  bleedings,  if  a  second  be  necessary. 

Immediately  hereupon,  let  a  mild  purgative  be 
administered,  adapting  this,  as  well  as  the  amount 
of  bleeding,  to  the  size  of  the  horse,  if  he  belong 
to  either  extreme  of  exceeding  large  or  very  small. 
If  costiveness  prevail  give  a  bran  mash  previous  to 
the  physic ;  or  before  bleedings  provided  it  can  be 
got  ready  in  time.  For  one  of  the  moderate  coach** 
horse  kind  give  the  following 
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Purgative  BaU* 

Aloes,  7  drachms. 
Castile  soap,  4  drachms. 
Aromatic  powder,  1  drachm. 
Oil  of  caraways,  6  drops. 
With  mucilage  sufficient  to  form  the  ball  for 
one  dose. 

In  all  cases  of  fever  arising  from  accidents,  hard 
runs,  &c.  which  may  be  considered  as  temporary  ex- 
citements only,  the  above  treatment  in  its  mildest 
form  will  be  found  sufficient  completely  to  reduce 
the  symptoms ;  but  in  thefevei*^  simply  so  called, 
(arising  from  inflammation  of  the  solids  as  before 
described),  repetition  of  the  purgative  becomes 
necessary,  with  mashes,  a  quiet  stable,  and  an  at- 
tentive groom.  When  the  fever  arises  from  re- 
pletion, indigestion,  or  any  derangement  of  the 
stomach  or  large  guts,  its  immediate  cause  will  be 
found  in  hardened  fceces;  but  back-raking  should 
only  be  avoided  if  the  fever  has  made  some  progress, 
and  in  addition  to  the  forementioned  remedies, 

give  a 

Purgative  Clyster. 

Water  gruel  6  to  7  quarts. 

Table  salt,  an  ounce  to  each  quart. 

Let  it  be  administered  assiduously,  and  some  as- 
sistance be  given  to  bring  away  the^r^  \iXt^f<Bcet 
that  presents  itself:  the  remainder  of  the  hardened 
dung  will  come  away,  naturally,  in  good  time.  See 
further  under  the  head  '*  Costiveness." 
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Coitor  oily  in  the  quantity  of  a  pint  or  more, 
will  open  the  canal  partially  only,  passing  by  the 
main  evil  in  the  ccecum  and  great  gut*,  and  pro- 
ducing but  a  small  quantity  of  the  offensive  cause 
of  disease.  But  help  must  be  afforded  in  this  re- 
spect; and  if  the  bowels  yield  not  to  the  purgative 
bally  other  means  must  be  resorted  to,  though  we 
should  never  think  of  relying  upon  the  oil,  except 
in  the  first  instances.  Although  the  constipation 
or  obstruction  be  obstinate,  yet  very  strong  drastic 
purgatives  are  ineligible,  as  they  might  kill  the 
animal,  or  at  least  injure  the  intestines  materially, 
by  reason  of  that  very  circumstance :  prepare  the 
patient  with  plenty  of  oatmeal  gruel. 

Distinctions  have  been  drawn  by  some  writers 
between  ^^  symptomatic  and  simple  fever ;"  that 
is  to  say,  whether  the  excitement,  called  /ever, 
originates  in  a  check  of  the  system  generally,  or 
whether  the  feverish  symptoms  have  been  produced 
by  some  particular  inflammation,  either  internal  or 
external ;  but,  as  the  treatment  in  both  cases  is  so 
nearly  the  same,  we  will  make  no  such  distinction. 
The  internal  attacks  alluded  to,  when  confined  to 
a  single  organ,  and  not  extending  to  the  whole 
frame,  are  more  properly  termed  inflammation  of 

I 

*  T)ie  practical  reader^  whilst  waidng  tbe  progress  of  the  imun, 
miVL  not  waste  his  time  by  turning  back  to  ih^  first  book,  At  pages  14, 
and  123,  and  see  what  is  said  of  the  conformation  of  those  large 
guts,  and  the  difficulty  of  escape  that  must  attend  their  offensive 
contents  at  the  turns  or  sinuses  (which  we  have  there  considered  as 
ao  many  valves),  when  inflammation  or  fever  has  once  begun. 
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that  yiscus  or  organ,  and,  thereforei  will  be  treated 
of  hereafter,  under  the  following  heads,  vht. 

Inflanunation  of  the  lungs, 

Inflammation  of  the  stomach  and  intestines, 

Diseases  of  the  liver — inflammation,  &c« 

urinary  organs. 

All  these  jTodacefever  throughout  the  whole  sys- 
tem, when  either  exists  but  in  a  slight  degree :  for 
those  parts  are  all  of  them  vital,  and  communicate 
their  feehng  to  the  solids  by  means  of  ^Ae  circulatum. 
It  is  not,  however,  until  these  attacks  are  well 
marked,  that  they  deserve  separate  consideration ; 
for  some  horses  suf&r  imder  the  one  or  the  other 
during  life,  with  more  or  less  malignity  according 
to  existing  circumstances,  the  lungs  being  the  most 
general  sufierer,  the  bowels  the  seldomest  attacked 
of  either,  but  usually  proving  the  most  &tid  of  this 
whole  class. 

The  symptoms,  in  all  cases,  are  heai  and  aoce* 
leration  of  the  pulse,  as  before  described,  and 
which  in  &ct  brought  us  to  the  consideration  of 
this  portion  of  our  subject  before  the  others.  A 
hot  mouth  soon  comes  on ;  shivering  takes  plaoe 
early,  and  the  animal-  evinces  signs  of  internal 
pain  by  looking  at  his  flanks  or  chest.  The  fever 
is  tiien  likely  to  fix  on  the  lungs,  if  not  speedily 
reduced.  Loss  of  appetite  follows ;  but  too  gra» 
duaUy  to  be  waited  for,  as  a  criterion  for  jud^g 
and  acting  promptly.  He  will  evince  languor  and 
dulness,  with  half-closed  eyes,  and  a  small  dis- 
charge from- them,  as  if  tears  escaped,  sometimes; 
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this  last  will  happen  in  cases  of  mere  debility  or 
starvation  also,  when  it  is  not  too  much  to  suppose 
the  animal  may  be  deploring  its  hard  fate.     Con- 
sulting the  pulse f  however,  will  settle  any  doubt  as 
to  which  idlment  the  animal  labours  under  ;  for  this 
main  characteristic  of  health  will,  in  the  latter  case, 
partake  of  his  debility,  and  strike  now  hard  and 
then  soft,  a  few  beats  each :  in  this  case  a  feed  of 
corn,  or  water-gruel,   would  probably   restore   a 
more  healthfiil  even  pulse,  whereas  bleeding  would 
go  to  destroy  the  patient*     It  has  been  termed  low 
Jfever^  though  not  very  properly,  and  lentor,  or 
more  accurately  lenteur^  (t.  e,  slowness,  dulness^ 
heaviness)  by  the  French  veterinarians ;  yet,  having 
at  present  no  better  name  for  it  than  "  low  fever," 
under  that  head,  we  will  shortly  bestow  a  few  lines 
on  this  species  of  systematic  debility. 

The  dung  and  urine  are  always  good  indications 
of  the  state  of  the  body.:  if  the  former  fail,y^^  is 
the  cause ;  which  subtracts  also  from  the  quantity  of 
urine,  and  if  he  stale  small  quantities  at  short  in^ 
tervals,  some  internal  inflammation  has  taken  place. 
[See  Inflammation  of  the  kidneys  J]  In  fever,  the 
mouth  and  tongue  become  drier  than  ordinary; 
and  if  any  saliva  be  secreted,  it  is  tough  and  ropy* 
If  the  animal  be  in  good  condition,  upon  lifting  the 
eyelid  an  uncommon  redness  appears :  if  he  be  out 
of  condition,  or  in  a  low  state,  this  does  not  always 
happen ;  so  that  this  indication  may  be  reckoned 
among  the  uncertain  symptoms. 

If  the  remedy  and  the  symptoms  »of  fever  are 
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thus  pressed  forward  together  upon  the  reader's 
notice,  as  exemplifying  the  assiduity  he  should  dis« 
play  in  repelling  the  attack,  let  him  know  that  his 
work  is  but  half  completed  when  he  finds  the  heat 
and  acceleration  of  the  pulse  reduced  by  his  en- 
deavours to  the  ordinary  standard.  The  tone  of 
the  patient's  stomach  and  the  whole  digestive  pro- 
cess require  restoration,  and  this  with  a  careful 
hand,  that  the  bowels  may  not  again  get  over- 
loaded ;  and  for  this  reason  a  second  attack  of  this 
sort  would  be  more  difficult  to  surmount  than  at 
first ;  for  the  bowels  have  partly  lost  their  function 
of  expelling  their  contents,  through  the  violence  of 
the  disease,  if  not  by  the  harsh  action  of  the  re- 
medies employed.  Hardy  working  horses,  of  course, 
recover  their  appetite  as  soon  as  the  fever  abates ; 
and  no  further  care  is  required  for  such  than  an 
occasional  laxative  or  purgative,  according  to  the 
amount  of  obstruction.  But  high-bred  horses  that 
have  been  kept  tenderly,  and  their  stomachs  sub- 
mitted to  the  stimulation  of  cordials  for  a  long  time, 
their  organs  of  digestionheing  then  more  irritable, 
require  more  attention  in  restoring  them  to  their 
proper  tone.  Moreover,  until  the  tone  of  the 
stomach  is  completely  restored,  which  is  known  by 
the  return  of  the  patient's  appetite,  the  kidneys  ex- 
hibit their  ill-feeling  by  refusing  to  perform  the 
function  of  secreting  urine — so  great  is  the  fellow- 
feeling  between  these  and  the  stomach,  by  means 
of  the  vena  porta,  one  of  the  large  blood-vessels, 
descending*    The  ball  prescribed  at  page  185  may 
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be  given  at  intervals  with  the  fever  powders ;  and 
subsequently,  the  fever  drink  prescribed  below,  for 
all  other  descriptions  of  horse  recovering  from  fever. 

Fever  Powder,  No.  1. 

Powdered  nitre,  1  ounce. 
Emetic  tartar,  2  drachms. 
Mix  for  one  dose. 

No.  2. 

Powdered  nitre,  6  drachms. 

Camphor,  2  drachms. 

Calx  of  antimony,  l^  drachms.     Mix. 

If  either  be  deemed  more  desirable  in  the  form 
of  a  ball,  this  may  be  effected  by  mixing  tixe  powder 
with  mucilage  and  meal ;  but  in  the  form  of  powder 
mixed  with  his  corn  is  most  eligible,  as  the  medi- 
cine then  acts  earlier,  whereas  the  ball  presently 
descends  into  the  blind  gut. 

Fever  Drink. 

Cream  of  tartar,  1  ounce. 
Turmeric,  1  ounce. 
Diapente,  ^  an  ounce. 

Mix  in  powder,  and  add  to  a  quart  of  warm  gruel, 
to  be  given  twice  a  day.  This  is  a  good  cooling 
stomachic,  and  restores  the  appetite,  at  the  same 
time  that  the  disposition  to  the  return  of  fever  is 
kept  down:  if  found  of  marked  service,  the  doses 
may  be  extended  to  three  or  four  times  a  day,  for 
a  week  or  more. 
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LOW  FEVER  ♦, 

Together  with  typhus,  or  putrid  fever,  and  rheu- 
matic fever,  are  diseases  incident  to  the  horse, 
though  attempts  were  long  made  to  deny  the  ap- 
plication of  those  terms  to  any  of  his  numerous 
afflictions,  by  those  who  dread,  inordinately,  the 
&Iling  into  analogies  with  the  human  practice;  a 
fear  that  toay  be  carried  too  far,  notwithstanding 
all  our  care  should  be  employed  in  separating  this 
from  the  veterinary  practice. 

Cause. — Of  low  fever,  under  the  idea  of  debt' 
lity,  a  few  words  fell  on  the  preceding  pages :  and 
truly,  if  "  high  fever'*  may  be  produced  in  a  subject 
that  is  full  of  blood,  or  in  good  condition,  by  over- 
exercise,  and  the  other  causes  thereof  set  down 
above  (pages  182 — 188:  see  also  book  i.  at  page 
128,  &c.),  these  same  causes,  operating  upon  a 
horse  out  ofcondition,  or  which  has  not  sufficient 
blood  in  his  frame  to  receive  inflammation,  neces- 
sarily occasion  that  languor  which  attends  debility 
of  the  entire  system.  The  reader  will  turn  to 
book  i.  at  page  124,  and  read  over  again  what  is 
there  said  as  to  some  causes  of  low  fever.     But 

*  Termed  also  slow  feveTf  but  whether  given  to  designate  the 
comparative  slowness  of  the  pulse,  ^  the  tardiness  of  the  final  catas-> 
trophe,  is  uncertain ;  but  we  may  observe,  that  it  has  another  claim 
to  preference,  inasmuch  as  the  blood  drawn  from  animals  in  the  low 
state  9  coagulates  much  more  tlowly  than  when  they  are  in  good 
health.  Such  blood  is  also  buffed;  thus  affording  one  more  proof  of 
its  being  genuine /ever. 
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the  respective  terms  we  give  to  the  various  kinds 
of  attack  would  signify  much  less  than  they  de« 
serve,  were  it  not  for  the  danger  we  should  other- 
wise fall  into  of  treating  one  disorder  for  another, 
when  the  symptoms  {some  of  them)  so  much  re- 
semble each  other.  This  danger  is  more  likely  to 
come  upon  us  in  cattle  medicine  than  in  the  other 
practice,  since  we  are  under  the  necessity  oi  find- 
ittg  out  what  is  the  matter  with  our  patients,  whilst 
the  human  doctor  receives  the  information  at  once, 
in  words. 

As  inflammatory  fever  is  more  prevalent  in  the 
spring  and  summer,  owing  to  the  high  condition  of 
most  horses  when  first  attacked,  so  does  lowjeveff 
or  irritation  of  the  animal  system  of  a  horse  in  low 
condition,  mostly  prevail  in  autumn  and  winter. 
We  owe  this  latter  in  great  measure  to  the  debility 
or  weakness  brought  on  by  the  moulting  of  his 
summer  coat,  when  the  autumnal  equinox  sets  in. 
Being  then  much  exhausted  by  the  heat  of  the  sea- 
son just  gone  by,  he  sweats  profiisely  on  the  least 
exercise :  then  his  coat  becomes  dry  and  husky 
when  at  rest,  and  his  skin  sticks  tight  to  his  ribs, 
slighdy  resembling  hide-bound.     The  animal  hav- 
ing  lost  much  of  his  natural  covering,  and  no  care 
being  taken  to  palliate  this  loss,  he  is  more  liable 
to  catch  cold  if  exposed  and  still  pushed  in  his 
work.   If  not  relieved  from  its  severity,  post-horses 
in  particular  become  unserviceable  in  great  num- 
bers, to  an  alarming  degree,  resembling  much  the 
distemper  of  the    spring    season.      Too  often  it 
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happens,  such  knocked-up  horses  are  considered  as 
donefor,  and  the  owner  sells  off;  whereas  expe* 
rience  tells  us,  that  a  nourishing  regimen  would  re« 
store  them  to  their  wonted  vigour ;  for  the  serous 
or  watery  part  of  the  blood  (book  i.  sect  20,  SI.) 
having  been  drained  off  by  the  violent  perspiration 
they  were  exposed  to  by  their  summer  work,  the 
muscular  fibres  become  rigid,  and  the  blood  too 
thick  for  circulating  in  the  finer  vessels ;  it,  there* 
fore,  remains  rioting  in  the  larger  ones,  distending 
their  capacity  and  increasing  the  irritation.  Work-> 
ing  horses  are  then  usually  deprived  of  their  com, 
because  they  cannot  work ;  this  only  adds  to  the 
irriiaiian  of  the  vascular  system  and  solids,  which 
coniistitutes  the  low  fever  we  are  now  considering. 

Symptcm9. — Parallels,  or  distinctive  character-' 
istics  of  such  diseases  as  somewhat  resemble  each 
other,  are,  therefore,  very  proper,  inasmuch  as  they 
prevent  those  dangerous  Tnistakes  that  happen  in 
the  human  practice  as  often  as  in  the  veterinary. 
Such  parallels  are,  therefore,  particularly  serviceable 
to  veterinarians :  for  this  reason  it  is  we  recommend 
the  reader  to  compare  what  is  said  of  the.  symptoms 
of  high  fever,  just  above,  with  the  present  page, 
as  regards  the  symptoms  of  low  fever.  They  are 
placed  near  together  for  that  purpose,  as  we  then 
said  (at  page  174.)  The  pulse,  in  this  case,  never 
mounts  high  during  an  entire  minute,  but  beats 
quick  a  few  strokes,  and  then  -slow,  and  so  low  as 
scarcely  to  be  perceptible ;  this  denotes,  that  though 
fever  be  present,  there  is  not  strength  sufficient  t6 
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bring  it  to  a  crisis.  The  artery  feels  rigid  at  in- 
tervcds  only,  and  again  becomes  supple,  if  not 
elastic,  to  the  touch ;  his  flanks  are  agitated  more 
than  usual,  and  his  hind  quarters  and  ears  become 
cool  if  not  eoUL  As  in  high  fever ^  his  eyes  are 
dull  and  heavy,  and  water  will  occasionally  M 
from  them.  Though  in  the  former  species  of  fever 
he  evince  considerable  pmn^  in  this  no  such  symp- 
tom appears,  but  a  drooping  or  despondency  as- 
sumes its  place,  with  hanging  the  head  below  the 

manger. 

Remedy. — Unless  his  body  be  already  too  open, 
give  the  laxative  draught,  as  under;  and  as  he 
will  still  feed,  diuretic  powders  may  be  mixed  with 
each  feed  of  corn,  consisting  of  nitre  and  white 
rosin,  of  each  3  to  4  ounces,  divided  into  five  or  six 
doses.  Should  the  txrine  appear  turbid,  or  come 
off  with  difficulty,  in  small  quantities,  the  diuretic 
haU  is  preferable ;  and  these,  with  good  gruel  and 
care,  succeeded  by  a  course  of  tonics,  will  re- 
store to  the  animal  a  comparative  portion  of  health. 
Time  and  moderate  usage  will  accomplish  the 
remainder. 

Laxative  Draught. 

Aloes  and   carbonate   of  potash,  of  each  i 

drachms. 
Mint  water,  4  ounces. — Mix  in  watar-gruel. 

This  will  correct  the  urine  also ;  and  its  lasaiiy^ 
quality  may  be  increased  by  increasing  the  quantity 
jof  aloes* 
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A  Diwretic  Ball. 
Tiarpeatine  and  soap,  of  each  4  drachms^  with 
mucilage  and  meal  to  form  the  ball. 

A  good  restorative  for  lowness,  occasioned  by 
the  moiilting^ever  of  autumn^  is  recommended  by 
James  Chok  of  Edinburgh :  he  says,  "  the  end  of 
antumix  jnoves  very  severe  to  those  liorses  whose 
flssh  find  strength  are  exhausted  by  hard  labour. 
In  4lus  loir  and  spiritless  state  the  moulting  season 
eomes  on,  and  carries  off  numbers  that  good  nurs* 
ing  and  feeding,  with  rich  boiled  food,  at  .this  sea^ 
ami,  m^ht  ha^  preserved.  Carrots  and  potatoes 
reoover  some  horses  surprisingly ;  it  renews  their 
flesh  and  the  fluids  generally,  and  promotes  the 
s^eretions:  it  operates  upon  them  nearly  in  the 
sMie.Mimier  as  spring  grass,  and  its  effects  are 
ptesently  visible  on  their  coats*"  Many  stable  men 
give  oatmeal  mixed  into  bergue,  or  erotodie,  for 
te)iMs  doit  evince  signs  of  languor  and  lowness  of 
tpititS)  adfter  &tiguiBg  work  in  winter :  if  made  into 
gruel,  the  restorative  effect  is  found  still  greater, 
and  a  smaller  quantity  of  com  then  sufficeth.  A 
gradual  return  to  hard  food  does  all  for  the  horse's 
working  condition  which  can  be  desired. 

Fever  is  brougtit  on,  in  some  degree,  whenever 
it  comes  to  pass  that  either  of  the  vital  organs  may 
be  deranged  in  its  functions.  Not  unfrequently  if 
happens  that  a  diuretic  is  all  the  patient  requires, 
«ri^  may  be  judged  of  by  the  state  of  his  pulse 
aftltf  t^  medicine  has  operated.  When  this  is  th6 
c^se  the  feverish  symptoms  owe  their  origin  to  sup^ 

k2 
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pression  of  urine,  and  the  re-absorption  of  the 
contents  of  the  bladder  into  the  system.  (See 
*'  Urinary  Organs,  diseases  of/*  for  '  suppression  of 
urine,")  and,  after  treating  the  attack  simply  as 
such,  a  cordial  ball  should  then  take  place  of  ail 
further  treatment,  as  the  immediate  falling  down  of 
his  pulse  to  a  healthy  standard  will  show.  Too 
free  use  of  ^*  pissing  balls,"  however,  in  the  hands 
of  horse-keepers,  spoils  the  action  of  the  kidneys 
for  ever.  See  book  i.  page  158.  The  French  give 
a  bottle  of  their  routine  wine  made  warm  to  stimu* 
late  these  organs,  and  most  of  our  &rriers  admi- 
nister a  quart  of  ale  with  the  same  view.  Those 
are  mostly  waggon-horses,  full  of  flesh,  that  so  ab*^ 
3orb  the  aqueous  particles  of  the  urine^  and  ^* 
lioately  the  principle  thereof  (termed  htm),  and 
thus  light  up  the  fever  anew.  That  derangement 
in  some  one  or  more  of  the  organs  of  life,  which  is 
brought  on  by  cohesion,  also  affords  symptoms  of 
low  fever,  or  of  debility,  as  they  then  call  it,  who 
are  at  a  loss  for  a  specific  term.  Conc^ning  this 
cohesion  of  such  organs  together,  the  inquimg 
reader  had  best  turn  to  those  particles  of  infomiatioii 
on  this  topic  he  will  find  referred  to  in  the  Inde^c; 
Another  cause  of  feverish  attackd^  generally  of  the 
^lighter  kind,  but'  likely  to  prove  fatal,  if  neglected, 
is  the  retention  of  his  dung,  or  conW^/Jcm,  which 
ipeans  costiveness ;  the  very  first  symptoms,  in  bad 
pases  of  this  nature  is  delirium,  variously  termed 
9  taggers,  megrim,  apoplexy,  fits,  and  which  ba?« 
b^en  mi^tftken  for  madness. 
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COSTIVENESS,  OR  CONSTIPATION, 

May  be  coasideFed  an  original  disease,  and  as  one 
productng  as  well  as  being  produced  hyfever*  That 
is  tb  say,  hardness  of  the  fieces  alwaya  attends 
fever,  and  is  frequently  the  chief  cause  of  it :  like 
the  preoeding  ailment,  we  have  only  to  remove  die 
caoae,  and  the  efieet  ceases.  See  aUo  **  Diseases 
of  the  Liver/'  and  *'  Staggers.'' 

Causes. — Want .  of  the  necessary  or  usual  evar* 
cttadon  by  stool,  that  is  sometimes  occasiotied  by 
the  bowels  having  lost  the  power  of  expelling  tfadif 
contents,  as  described  in  the  second  chapter,  pagt 
1^.  Simply  speaking,  the  individual  haying  beesi 
long  time  dosed  with  purgatives,  any  n^lect  hereof 
ca^es  the  dung  to  harden  and  obstruct  the  contract 
tile  function  of  the  intestines :  heat  ensues,  and  re** 
jibsorption  takes  place,  as  in  cases  of  retention  of 
urine,  until  the  dung  loses  all  moisture  and  becomes 
as  hard  as  baked  clay,  the  lumps  that  lie  in  the  rec- 
tum appearing  like  so  many  gmgerbread  nuts. 
.  The  same  kind  of  big  fleshy  horses  as  are  liable: 
la  suppression  of  urine,  are  also  principal  sufferers 
by  constipation  or  costiveness.  Hard  food  and 
hard  work  m  warm  weather  is  very  productive  of 
this  malady,  which  is  often  mistaken  for  inflamma- 
thn  of  the  bowels ;  the  means  of  prevention,  there- 
lore,  are  obviously  the  direct  contrary  mode  of  feed<> 
ing,  and  also-keeping  a  good.watch  on  the  dunging 
oCeach  horse  in  the  team. 

Sfffnptoms. — ^When  constqpadon  attends  geners4 
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fevetf  it  is  then  but  a  corresponding  symptom  of 
that  disorder,  and  the  reader  is  referred  back  a 
few  pages  to  what  is  there  said  on  this  head.  But, 
when  the  pulse  is  not  so  high  as  to  warrant  us  in 
prononneing  it  Jever,  and  the  dung  is  ascertained 
to  be  hard,  there  is  no  difRculty  in  treating  it  as 
•ifnjde  eostipeness.  It  may  be  distinguished  from 
edic,  and  iSrom  inflammation  of  the  intestines,  by  the 
quiet  state  of  the  animal  when  he  tumbles  down, 
which  is  not  the  case  with  either  of  those  disorders, 
in  which  pain  of  the  bowels  is  most  evident; 
whereas,  these  do  not  appear  to  suffer  from  iSnie 
eostiveness,  though  the  head  is  mu^  affected  hy 
ipeason  of  the  evil  fumes  of  the  stomach  ascending 
there,  and  ultimately  prcklucing  delirium  and  freney. 
Indeed,  his  actions  are  those  oimadne^y  which  the 
generality  of  persons  attribute  to  the  sick  animal. 
His  eyes  offer  the  earliest  symptoms  by  their  dull- 
ness, contraction,  and  expansion,  succeeded  by 
sleepiness ;  he  refuses  his  food,  he  will  not  work, 
the  mouth  becomes  hot  and  diy,  the  ears  cool,  and 
fhe  breathing  is  difficult  or  nearly  imperceptible, 
on  account  of  the  pressure  of  the  stomach  and 
bowels  upon  the  midriff. — See  page  108.  The 
pulsation  usually  increases,  if  he  be  in  tolerable 
good  condition ;  but  this  increase  is  ever  inconsi- 
derable until  fever  comes  on,  and  marks  the  pe- 
riod when  blood-letting  would  be  necessary.  A  dull 
heavy  pulse  is  more  common,  until  the  paroxysms 
of  madness  may  render  this  symptom  a  little  sharper 
and  quicker  for  a  short  period.    At  length  he  turn- 
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bles  down»  regardless  of  the  situation,  and  the  ac- 
tion of  the  head  shows  how  greatly  this  part  is 
afiectedy  until  stupor  and  death  ensue,  if  the  su£ferer 
he  not  relieved. 

Memedy. — Purgatives  are  not  always  the  most 
eligible  medicines  even  in  the  earliest  stages  of  the 
disorder ;  for,  if  the  constipation  has  lasted  a  consi- 
derable time,  great  injury  would  be  done  to  the  in* 
testines  by  forcing  a  passage,  whereby  a  commotion 
might  be  raised  in  the  stomach,  but  would  act  in« 
eflSknently  where  the  evil  chiefly  lies,  viz;  in  the 
great  guts  and  rectum.    As  soon  as  it  is  ascertained 
that  the  animal  has  not  dunged  for  some  days— 
when  he  seems  uneasy,  a  fulness  is  perceptible  to* 
:!vards  the  flank,  at  the  perinaum,  the  fundament, 
&c,  and  an  unusual  dryness  and  tightness  is  dis« 
covered  at  this  latter  part,  the  operation  of  back- 
raking  should  be  resorted  to.     Ccuiar  oU^  one 
pint,  would  indeed  find  a  passage  in  the  first  stages 
of  the  attack,  but  still  good  part  of  the  evil  usually 
remains  behind;  in  the  more  advanced  stages, 
especially  when  the  patient  drops,  nothing  else  will 
relieve  him  but  back-raking.     Let  the  operator 
strip  his  arm  bare,  and  having  well  anointed  it  widi 
soft  soap,  lard,  or  butter  (the  first  being  the  most 
eligible),  he  will  bring  his  fingers  to  a  point,  and 
gently  introduce  the  hand  and  wrist,  when  he  will 
feel   and  draw  forth  a  portion  of  the  indurated 
fieeeshe  will  there  meet  with,  in  lumps  hard  and 
dry.     This  he  may  repeat  three  or  four,  or  more, 
times,  apd  leave  the  *animal  to  lumself  a  little, 
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4¥hil8t  a  drench  is  preparing.     Trivial  as  the  relief 

may  seem  which  has  been  thus  ailbrded  to  the 

patient,  he  will  immediately  evince  proofs  of  its 

benefits,  by  a  more  sane  conduct,  by  licking  forth 

his  tongue,  opening  the  half-shut  eyes,  by  looking 

about  him,  and  sometimes  by  getting  upon  his  legs« 

In  this  case,  plain  water-gruel,  as  warm  as  a  person 

•might  take  it  without  inconvenience,  may  be  ad« 

ministered  in  the  quantity  of  two  or  three  quarts^ 

but  if  tlie  animal  be  exhausted,  and  does  not  get 

iip  without  difficulty,  or  without  help,  one  half  the 

drench  may  be  ale  or  porter.     A  clyster  of  gruel 

should  follow  back-raking,  in  every  case.   Although 

he  will  seem  recovered,  and  may  produce  a  stool, 

his  bowels  must  next  be  emptied.    In  order  to  this» 

give  a 

Laxative  Draught  or  Drench, 

Castor  oil,  half  a  pint* 

Aloes,  3  drachms. 

Prepared  kali,  2  drachms* 

Water-gruel,  1  pint. 
jElepeat  the  drench  next  day,  leaving  out  the  oii, 
and  doubling  the  quantity  oi  aloes;  or,  after  an  in- 
terval, give  the  usual  purgative  ball,  containing 
seven  or  eight  drachms  of  aloes,  as  prescribed  at 
page  185. 

Inflammatory  diseases  of  every  sort  leave  be- 
)iind  them  a  good  share,  of  weakness,  whicli  full 
feeding  will  seldom  amend.  We  must,  therefore, 
jestore  the  tone  of  the  digestiye  powers  by  the  aid 
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of  m^dicineSf  that  may  he  repeated  accordiBg  to 
circumstances^  and  the  returning  strength  of  die 
animal. 

Tonic  BaU.  No.  1. 

Jesuits*  bark^  7  drachms. 
Prepared  kafi,  2  drachms. 
Ginger,  powdered,  1  drachm. 
Mucilage  sufficient  to  form  the  ball  for  one 
dose. 

In  ordinary  attacks  upon  well  bred  horses,  one  of 
these  per  day  for  a  week  will  be  found  to  have 
done  as  much  for  the  animal  as  could  be  desired. 
But  should  the  coat  still  appear  rough  and  staring^ 
give  the  following -daily,  for  a  week : 

Tonic  Ball  No.  2. 

Salt  of  steel, 
Columbo  root,  and 
Bark,  of  each  3  drachms. 
With  mucilage  to  form  the  ball. 

In  all  cases  of  subdued  inflammation  and  fever, 
great  precaution  is  necessary  to  prevent  a  relapse^ 
which  would  render  the  patient's  case  more  dan« 
gerous  thim  at. first ;  the  ^imal  being  less  capable 
of  bearing  up  against  a  fresh  attack,  by  reason  df 
the  reductions  he  has  been  subjected  to.  Soft  ov 
sodd^n  com,  fine  hay,  clover>  a  few  vgtches,  carrots, 
pQtqjtoe^)  ^ass  cut  fresh  from  a  sloping  ground,^ 
may  succeed  e^h  other  in  small  quantities,  until 
he  may  be  re.turned  to  old  corn  and  hay  as  usual. 
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if  the  heat  return  at  inierTvb,  at  usually  hiq>t>eiis 
tovards  nigfatfidl^  give 

A  Cooling,  Decoction, 

Linseed,  2  quarts. 

Coarse  sugar,  2  ounces* 

Water  boiling  hot,  6  quarts,  poured  upon 
the  seed.  Let  it  sinuner  three  or  four  hours,  and 
poiur  off  the  liquid  for  use  when  nearly  cold.  The 
linseed  will  bear  another  water,  less  in  quantity ; 
but  some  horses  will  take  the  seeds  also,  which 
may  be  permitted.  Give  the  whole  in  the  course 
of  the  day,  at  two  or  three  intervals,  and  repeat  the 
same  decoction  once  or  twice  more. 

TYPHUS,  OR  PUTRID  FEVER, 

Is  caused  by  loiig-continued  debility^  or  slow  lever, 
as  much  as  by  the  injudicious  use  of  medicines 
administered  for  the  cure  thereof.  Of  thesei  the 
most  common  error  consists  of  cordial  medicines, 
diapente,  wines,  &c. ;  which,  as  they  give  a  diort- 
lived  vigour  to  the  animal,  are  supposed  to  have 
done  some  good,  and  are,  therefore,  persBted  rn, 
until  the  digestive  and  secreting  parts  of  the  system 
are  spoiled. — See  book  i«  page -74,  &o«  Typhus  is 
also  communicable  towards  its  termination'**-'to  man 
as  well  as  beast ;  therefore  is  it  but  a  reasonable 
precaution  to  adopt  the  disinfecting  process,  as  in 
cases  of  epidemy,  mentioned  just  below  at  page 
208,  and  detailed  more  at  large  under  the  article 
V  Glanders,*'  in  chap.  iii.  of  this  boot. 
7 
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JS^mpiamSy  the  same  as  those  in  alow  fever>  mark 
tjrphus  fever^  only  the  pulse  is  accelerated  vqpoii 
taking  the  medunmesyo^i  alluded  to ;  its  irregtslariijf 
is  also  greater,  until,  by  continuance  of  the  disease, 
it  ceases  to  denote  any  particular  state  of  the  body 
long  together.  Hence,  the  supply  of  new  blood 
caorries  with  it  similar  effects,  the  vitals  lose  their 
tone,  and  the  muscular  part  of  the  ^system  wastes 
and  becomes  rotten  on  the  bones ;  and  if  the  same 
atimnlstii^  treatment  has  been  kept  up  until  the 
i^njwial  dies,  his  flesh  will  be  found  on  dissection  to 
ha^  acquired  an  uncommonly  bright  purple  colour, 
not  only  on  the  surfitce,  but  wh^e?er  incision  is 
made.  Putrescence,  in  a  high  degree,  has  already 
taken  place  ere  that  catastrophe  seals  the  sufferer's 
fisUe !     Infection  is  to  be  sedulously  avoided. 

We  mention  these  minor  circumstances  to  prove 
tbe  real  existence  of  this  main  type  of  putrid  fever. 
Another  symptom  of  tjrphus  goes  to  the  same  proof, 
namely,  delirium,  which  follows  a  continuance  of 
stupidity  discoverable  in  slow/ever.  A  well-marked 
case  was  reported  in  the  Annals  of  Sportii^,  for 
Nov.  18^;  where  it  was  shewn  that  the  meat  was 
pntrid  in  an  extremely  offensive  degree,  and  wholly 
^'  unfit  even  to  be  cast  to  the  dogs." 

From  the  very  unaffected  and  detailed  account  of 
the  narrator,  it  appears  plain  that  unskilful  persons 
aseght  be  led  to  apprehend  such  paroxysms  denoted 
hydrophobia  f  but  a  short  inquiry  into  the  habits  of 
the  horse  previous  to  its  last  delirium,  would  go  a 
good  way  to  relieve  the  anxiety  usually  instilled  into 
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M,  neighbourhood  by  such  events.  None  eaa  ^y, 
however,  until  the  experiment  be  tried,  whether 
animals  fed  on  such  metU  might  not  acquire  rabies 
thereby;  if  our  animals  of  the  cams  Bxid/elit  species 
that  are  much  fed  on  horse-flesh  be  not  thereby  disr 
posed  to  contract  madness. 

No  remedy  can  be  proposed  for. such  a  dread&il 
malady,  better  than  the  knacker  s  knife  or  axe. 

Mad  staggers^  as  the  term  is,  which  has  never 
been  satisfactorily  accounted  for,  can  be  no  odier 
than  this  delirium  of  the  typhus  fever,  brought  on 
by  pushing  the  animal  in  his  work  although  labour^ 
ing  under  slow  fever.  None  but  common  or  orr 
dinary  cart-horses  are  lost  in  the  staggers ;  whilst 
none  but  a  very  ordinary  owner  would  so  force  his 
cattle  to  the  last  extremity  during  illniess.  As  the 
above  is  all  we  shall  find  it  necessary  to  say  <^ 
daggers f  we  must  here  remark  on  the  singular  istn 
propriety  of  Mr.  Richard  Lawrence^s  constdering 
this  as  an  attack^  of  npoplexy  /  Since  one  pixng 
alone  denotes  the  death  so  to  be  named. 

Rheumatic  fever  is  one  of  those  disorders  in 
the  horse  upon  the  existence  of  which  doctors  dis* 
agree ;  but  doubtless  the  vicissitudes  of  heat  and 
cold  to  which  the  horse  is  subjected,  whereby  the 
^  whole  system  is  checked  so  as  to  occasion  general 
fever y  is  equally  likely  to  check  the  circulation  ofi 
the  muscular  action  in  one  or  two  limbs  only.  And 
the  pain  the  animal  would  thus  labour  under  in  die 
performance  of  its  duties  would  in  time  constitute 
one  of  the  causes  assigned  higher  up  for  simple  fever^^ 
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Symplom^.-^StitSiess  of  the  whole  limb,  more 
frequently  of  two  limbs  than  of  one,  or  all  four, 
wkich  goes  off  on  exercise  and  returns  in  the  stablei 
though  this  be  warm  and  comfortable.  A  little  re- 
lief is  afibrded  by  much  grooming,  friction  of  any 
and  every  sort,  promoting  the  circulation  and  carry- 
ing off  the  rigidness  of  the  fibrous  and  vascular 
systan  that  now  prevails,  and  obstructs  the  action 
of  die  Umg  muscles  over  each  other  (See  page  9Q.) 

Remedy. — Nothing  can  be  presumed  upon  as  a 
specific  cure,  but  reason  tells  us  to  see  to  the  main 
evacuation;  give  a  laxative^  or  a  purgative  ball 
divided  into  three  or  four  doses ;  but  if  the  kidneys 
do  not  send  forth  urine  in  the  usual  quantities,  and 
the  dung  be  not  hard,  give  the  laxative-diuretic 
dwught  at  page  194,  or  the  ball  alone  at  the  next 
page.  Should,  however,  those  two  evacuations  be 
fovnd  in  their  right  trim,  going  on  well,  and  no 
cessation  to  the  stiffness,  give 

Emetic  ^Tartar,  half  a  drachm. 
Mix  in  the  com  (damped)  twice  a  day ;  clothe  ac- 
cording to  the  season,  and  after  two  days'  sweating, 
change  and  discontinue  the  medicine.  Wipe  down 
well,  hand-rub  the  heels,  and  give  the  patient  walk-» 
ing  exercise  during  the  warmest  part  of  the  day--* 
for  this  disorder  seldom  attacks  the  horse  in  summer, 
when  all  avoid  the  sun's  rays. 

A  wiirm  bath  was  formerly  recommended  for  thi^ 
disorder  and  all  other  aridity  of  the  limbs,  which  was 
practised  with  some  portion  of  success ;  and  a  Mr« 
Foxall,  a  farrier  of  repute,  though  of  the  old  race^ 
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erected  a  very  convenient  contrivance  for  this  pur- 
pose^  in  Ropennaker  street^  MoorfidcUu  We  have 
3een  cases,  about  1800 — 1802,  of  horses  whidi 
-were  declared  cured  by  this  means,  and  are  now 
willing  to  believe  it,  though  at  that  era  a  violent 
family  (or  trade)  opposition  existed,  so  as  to  pre- 
vent our  having  access  to  the  operation.  Almost 
complete  immersion  was  efiected,  the  rubber  and 
hair  cloth  was  put  into  complete  requisition,  and 
the  circulation  was  thus  promoted,  by  a  very  dif- 
ferent means  than  the  use  of  the  sweating  powders ; 
indeed  the  perspiration  thus  induced  would  bear 
near  aiBnity  to  that  produced  by  strong  exercise. 
In  Germany  several  such  baihs  were  erected,  as  in 
Vienna,  in  Mecklenburg,  &c. ;  but  the  French  in- 
vasion annihilated  these  with  other  works  of  art ^ 
and  we  do  not  hear  of  new  ones  being  set  «p  in 
their  stead. 

Epidemic  Fsvers,  or  Distemper. 

'  Cause. — When  these  appear,  from  time  to  time, 
they  may  fairly  be  ascribed  to  the  season ;  for*  iSke 
kind  of  attack. is  not  of  a  nature  to  become  commu* 
nicative,  unless  by  continuance  putridity  follows: 
then,  indeed,  infection  may  begin,  as  would  also 
happen  in  any  of  the  preceding  species  o(  fever, 
A  rainy  spring  after  a  mild  winter  produces  an 
epidemic  eaiarrh,  as  well  as  sudden  chill,  among 
horses  that  are  out  at  soil  whilst  shedding  <heir 
coats,  and  the  most  delicate  receive  this  influence 
earliest.    We  may  as  well  consider,  that  whatever 
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may  give  one  horse  a  cold,  or  bSbcI  his  lungs, 
magly  applied  to  him^  would,  if  aji^lied  to  many, 
fa  like  manner  afiect  the  whole :  this  constitutes 
epidemy,  or  the  distemper,  as  we  will  continue  to 
tm*m  it,  though  a  more  refined  scholar  tells  us  to 
say  'tis  epixoaiic  !  Cloudy  weather  and  cold  easterly 
night  winds,  when  the  weather  is  warm  or  murky  by 
df^,  is  more  likely  to  check  the  action  of  the  lungs 
or  of  the  whole  system,  than  when  a  cold  season 
has  prepared  the  animals  to  withstand  the  influence 
thereof.  An  epidemic  prevails  sometimes  in  autumn ; 
but,  happen  when  it  may,  horses  at  grass  acquire 
it  less  often  than  those  which  are  kept  in,  upon 
hard  food. 

Sywpioms. — As  just  intimated,  a  cM,  that  bar- 
binger  of  so  many  other  evils,  is  what  marks  the 
ej»demic  in  every  caise ;  in  addition  to  this,  the  ani- 
mal will  labour  under  the  other  symptoms  of  fever 
before  described,  according  to  its  actual  state  of 
body  at  the  time  of  attack.  Thus,  if  the  horse  be 
in  full  flesh  and  vigour,  his  veins  quickly  fill  with 
the  stream  of  life,  inflammation  of  the  blood  will 
ensue,  or  rather,  to  speak  more  accurately,  of  the 
vessels  which  contain  it ;  hence,  Ample  fever ^  or 
fever  of  the  whole  system  follows,  as  before  de* 
scribed,  pp.  182 — 186;  but,^be  he  poor,  with  litde 
Uood  to  receive  in&mmation,  low  fever  is  that 
particular  afiection  which  now  accompanies  the 
original  cold  or  catarrh. 

Hence,  we  feel  no  hesitation  in  classing  the  epi-* 
demic — at  least  all  those  which  have  happened  in 
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our  timej  with  one  or  the  other  of  those  di/^weea, 
and  recommeii}  treating  it  accordingly.  At  its 
earliest  stage,  of  course,  as  it  assumes  the  shafe 
of  a  eaiarrk  or  cold,  (which  in  the  more  maUgnant 
cases  becomes  ''  Inflammation  of  the  lungs/')  we 
should  treat  it  as  such ;  but  if  not  called  in  until 
this  attack  had  extended  to  the  animal's  whole  sya-* 
tern,  and  catarrh  had  subsided  in  general  inflam- 
mation, no  reason  exists  why  we  should  consider 
it  a  tUffereni  disorder,  merely  because  the  patients 
may  be  more  numerous  than  ordinary !  The  readar 
had,  therefore,  best  proceed  on  to  the  next  head  of 
information,  for  the  details  as  to  the  sufferings  and 
cure  of  a  single  animal^  which  we  appireheqd  wiU 
instruct  him  how  to  treat  the  many,'  for,  neither 
the  name  or  the  character  of  the  disorder  can  be 
changed  by  this  circumstance,  however  alarmiAg 
its  extent. 

If  the  disorder  spreads,  and  there  is  good  reason 
for  believing  it  has  become  infectious,  as  suggested 
might  happen,  at  page  206,  the  disinfecting  pro- 
cess hereafter  recommended  for  adoption  in  case  of 
glanders  being  brought  into  a  stable,  should  be 
employed.  See  it,  at  the  bottom  of  the  article, 
''  Glanders." 

INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  LUNGS. 

Causes. — Like  all  others  of  its  c/a«^  of  disorders^ 
inflammation  of  the  lungs  is  occasioned  by  a  sud- 
den check  being  given  to  the  circulation,  by  cold. 
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when  the  animal  is  heated,  either  by  exercise,  food^ 
or  ^close  stahtxng,  as'  before  described.  How  it 
happens  that  this  organ  of  animal  life  is  much  more 
frequently  deranged  than  any  other,  the  reader  who 
has  well  studied  the  second  chapter,  pp.  98 — 105, 
will  be  at  no  loss  to  account  for ;  adhesion  of  the 
pleura^  or  of  the  lungs,  to  the  ribs,  &c.  as  described 
at  seetion  S2,  b^g  very  common :  the  labour  of  the 
horse*9  action,  not  to  call  it  joam,  is  greatly  increased 
thereby,  and  a  certain  degree  of  fever  is  thus  en* 
gendered  and  kept  up.  The  animal  is  in  this  man- 
ner always  predisposed  to  acquire  cold  or  catarrh  \ 
and  ultimately  inflammation  of  the  lungs  comes  on, 
i(  the  cold  be  neglected*  Excessive  exposure  to 
the  rougher  elements,  and  sudden  transitions  from 
this  state  to  a  hot  and  crowded  stable,  as  well  as  the 
reverse  thereof,  added  to  the  changes  in  our  humid 
atmospheric  temperature,  accounts  for  the  pre- 
valence of  affections  of  the  lungs,  in  horses  of  speed 
especially.  Out  of  the  same  causes  arise  several 
minor  evils,  to  be  considered  hereafter ;  as, 

Simple  cold,  or  catarrh. 
Broken  wind,  of  three  kinds. 
Roaring. 
Chronic  cough. 

The  sffmptoms  of  inflamed  lungs  rapidly  follow 
each  other ;  shivering,  difficulty  of  breathing,  loss 
of  appetite  and  sluggishness,  with  drooping  of  the 
head,  become  visible  in  quick  succession.     In  a> 
few  hours,  if  the  animal  be  in  good  keep,  longer. 
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if  out  of  condition — those  symptoms  increase^  with 
usually  quick  action  of  the  flanks^  accompanied  by 
hot  niouth  and  short  cough.  His  ears  aad  legs 
become  cdd,  and  he  cares  not  to  lie  down,  or  being 
down,  he  rises  languidly^  as  if  mourning  his  fftle. 
Sometimes  the  progress  of  this  monstrous  diseased 
is  accelerated  by  his  previous  habits,  if  the  animars 
constitution  be  predisposed  towards  inflammation ; 
but  most  frequently,  nature  steps  in  and  afibrds 
relief,  when — "  who  would  have  thought  it! " 

The  cure  is  sometimes  mainly  effected  by  the 
effusion  of  watery  particles  in  the  chest,  which  fre* 
quendy  takes  place  upon  bleeding  the  patient;  the, 
practitioner  has  then  little  more  to  do  than  place 
himself  in  the  situation  of  the  handmaid  of  nature^ 
and  all  will  go  on  well  towards  perfect  restc»ration« 
How  this  efiusion  is  performed,  none  can  know. 
In  this  respect,  brutes  have  the  advantage  of  man^ 
jkind.  Suffice  it  for  our  purpose,  that  such  is  the 
case,  as  is  shown  in  the  second  chapter fitYiete  we 
undertook  to  investigate  the  animal  functions  sepa* 
rately*  See  sections  19,  ^,  SI,  in  particular,  at 
pages  71  to  77.  We  may  ascertain  when  this  ef- 
fusion has  taken  place,  by  an  evident  remission  of 
the  desponding  symptoms  just  set  down :  the  flanks 
cease  to  heave  so  much  as  hitherto,  the  animal  looks 
up  more  cheerfully,  he  tries  to  eat  a  bit,  the  cough 
almost  ceases,  and  the  warmth  of  the  ears  returns, 
all  in  a  partial  degree :  but  the  roughness  of  his  ooat, 
which  always  accompanies  inflammation,  does  not 
so  soon  resume  its  original  suppleness,  but  puts  on 
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awhile  die  first  symptoms  of  hide-bound,  tiiat  goes  off 
doadtf.  When  those  favourable  sympxmA  appear, 
ombh  assidnitj  in  the  minor  helps  to  recovery  should 
be  kept  up,  though  further  bleeding  will  be  evidently 
uimeoessary.  It  would  do  positive  harm,  by  ife- 
bUUating  the  patient,  as  the  popular  phrase  goes ) 
or  as  we  should  say,  weakening  him  too  much* 

We  have  presumed  that  the  patient  has  been 
already  blooded  in  this  as  in  all  other  inflammatory 
attacks,  and  that  to  an  amount  commensurate  to  the 
virulence  of  the  attack,  even  as  much  as  five  or  six 
quarts,  if  the  animal  is  o£  full  habit.  Of  this  pro- 
portionate degree,  or  quantity,  let  the  reader  more 
precisdy  inibrm  himself  by  turning  back  to  what 
is  said  cm  this  head  and  the  puUe,  under  gei;ieral 
inflammation,  cit  fever,  at  pages  172  and  178.  The 
curator  will  of  course  follow  up  the  bleeding  widi 
the  putative  ball  prescribed  at  page  185,  in  At 
case  of  genial  inflammatory  disorders;  or,  if  the 
patiait  be  a  tender  one  with  sdme  breeding  in  him, 
rather  let  the  laxative  plan  be  substituted  instead  of 
the  purgative;  to  which  end,  the  same  ball  instead 
of  being  given  at  once,  may  be  divided  into  three, 
and  given  on  each  of  three  successive  days*  In 
every  case  of  bleeding,  a  laxative  should  follow,  as 
before  directed,  and  clysters  of  water-gruel  be  4ul- 
msoistered  in  aid  of  both,  at  intervals  of  three  or 
ibor  hours.  Neglect  not  tolerably  warm  clothing ; 
and  by  good  hand^ruhbing,  beginning  [getttfyj  for 
'tis  sore]  at  the  neck  and  chesty  and  so  proceeding 
towards  the  liind  quarters,  endeavour  to  obtain  exr 
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temal  heat,  if  not  perspiration.  When  these  ap- 
pear, it  is  a  sign  that  the  desired  effusion  has  islken 
place,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  according  to  the 
quantity  of  perspiration.  This  may  be  assisted  in 
■some  degree,  after  the  laxative  and  clyster  have 
well  subsided,  by  administering  a 

Sweeping  BM. 

Take  tartar  emetic  and  asafoetida,  of  each  one 

drachm. 
Liquorice  powder  and  syrup,  enough  to  form 

the  ball  for  one  dose. 

Repeat  the  same  in  twelve  hours,  unless  much 
perspiration  has  supervened  in  the  mean  time,  when 
there  will  be  no  necessity  for  repetition.  Thin 
water-gruel  will  assist  the  expected  perspiration ; 
or,  if  the  animal  be  a  fleshy  one,  a  bran  mash 
may  supply  its  place :  either  must  be  given  blood- 
warm,  and  to  a  good  amount. 

The  heat  of  the  lungs,  which  is  the  immedfftte 
cause  of  the  disorder,  is  visibly  reduced  by  every 
inspiration  of  fresh  air  the  animal  takes.  Naturallyi 
then,  this  air  should  be  fit  for  its  purpose,  or  pure  f 
at  least,  not  the  confined  air  of  an  over-filled  stable, 
^replete  with  noxious  effluvia  and  gaseous  air :  nor, 
on  the  other  hand,  a  curreiit  of  air  that  issues  by 
doors  and  windows  to  the  right  and  to  the  left, 
particularly  in  cold  weather,  nor  even  in  wanner 
weather  whilst  the  animal  is  yet  sweating  with  the 
diaphoretics  just  now  ^recommended.    As  in  most 
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Other  ^airs  of  lifci  the  best  will  be  found  in  die 
mediuoi  course ;  for  the  noxious  stable  air  having 
irritated  and  so  predisposed  the  lungs  to  receive  amiss 
the  blighting  influence  of  the  cold  air,  it  follows  that 
either  extreme  of  stimulating,  or  bracing  oyermuch^ 
must  do  harm  one  way  or  the  other.  A  full  and 
free  inquiry  into  the  best  means  of  employing  this 
main  auxiliary  in  the  restoration  of  health  in  in* 
ilammatory  disorders,  would  be  well  worth  the 
labour  of  any  veterinarian  competent  to  the  task; 
but  at  present  we  will  merely  observe  here,  that 
since  it  is  to  this  want  of  ventilation  in  stables,  and 
crowding  many  horses  together,  that  we  owe  all 
pulpoipnary  complaints  apd  most  fevers,  the  subject 
is  worthy  coi^ideration  as  ai  preventive  as  well  as  9 
remedy  *. 

Formerly,  the  general  practice  was  to  clothe  the 
animal  almost  to  suffocation,  and  to  close  up  every 
aperture  by  which  air  might  enter  the  stable ;  the 
consequence  of  which  mistaken  notion  was  a  severe 
attack  Qf  the  lungs,  that  usually  proved  fatal  wherever 
these  addenda  to  stable  management  could  be  em- 
ployed in  stqtposed  perfection.  Not  so  however^  the 
popr  msm's  or  the  dealer's  horses  under  inflammation 
of  the  li^ngs,  or  the  more  dreaded  '^  epidemic  distem* 
per;"  his  stables  being  more  ojr  less  pervious,  and 
his  horse  clothing  without  the  nap,  it  was  no  uat 
CQom^A  thing  to  find  these  had  recovered,  whilst 
th^  more  pampered  and  more  vfduable  animals  feU 

*  \fk  the  Grwm*s  Oracle,  this  part  of  our  subject  underwent 
loog.4ucuwioii  under  the  headiof  "  StdbU^  Akr^  Gm.** 
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victims  to  every  species  of  inflammatory  diseases. 
These  results  were  known  to  many,  in  various 
circles^  about  the  time  of  the  estabUshment  of  the 
Veterinary  College;  and  the  mutual  communications 
that  thence  resulted^  proved  the  impolicy  of  the 
old  plan  of  adding  heat  to  heat,  and  increasing  the 
^position  to  acquire  disease,  of  die  lungs  in  par- 
ticular.. A  revolution  which  had  recently  taken 
place  in  the  human  practice  r^arding  the  treatment 
of  inflammatory  and  febrile  disorders,  also  con- 
tributed to  open  the  eyes  of  our  veterinary  prac- 
titioners in  this  respect,  and  they  (not  to  appear 
behind-hand)  adopted  the  direct  contrary  practice 
at  its  greatest  extremity:  Mr.  Coleman  advised 
turning  the  horse  into  a  loose  box,  wiihotd  cloth-- 
ingf  leaving  open  the  apertures  of  the  stable,  not 
paying  any  regard  to  the  seasons.  Nought,  how- 
ever, could  be  more  absurd  than  to  suppose  that  a 
disease  which  is  produced  by  cold  air  should  have 
the  continuance  of  greater  cold  prescribed  for  its 
cure !  The  rebuke  is  painful,  bul  necessary. 

Our  practice  has  been,  to  afford  the  animal  as 
much  fresh  air  to  breathe  as  could  possibly  be  al"- 
lowed,  coninstently  with  keeping  out  a  draught  or 
current ;  taking  care  also  that  none  whatever  should 
be  directed  towards  his  body,  nor  any  enter  the 
stable  from  the  ivindward  in  stormy  or  cold  sea- 
sons. With  these  precautions,  in  a  loose  h&Z  and 
well  covered  up  about  the  chest,  but  not  tightly,  he 
would  ever  be  foimd  turning  round  to  that  side 
where  the  most  air  was  to  be  obtained,  us  if  by  inr 
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slinct^  knowing  whence  the  readiest  natural  relief 
fiom  his  suflferings  was  to  be  found.  In  one  case, 
of  an  aperture  being  made  into  an  adjoining  shed, 
the  patient,  a  good  working  horse,  was  frequently 
discovered  inhaling  the  little  air  which  was  to  be 
drawn  thence,  though  the  orifice  was  no  other  than 
a  displaced  knot  of  the  wood  partition. 

In  geaenlf  the  disease  bends,  before  the  reme- 
dies prescribed;   the  hand-rubbing  must  be  con- 
tinued, particularly  of  the  legs^  which-  in  the  worst 
period  of  the  disease  are  uncommonly  fine,  but 
slumld  it  last  him  some  time  they  swell,  and  in 
either  case  prove  they  are  the  barometer  of  the 
disc^der,  as  well  as  the  necessity  of  rubbing  them. 
On  the  other  hand,  should  the  pulsation  increase 
after  bleeding,  and  no  favourable  symptoms  appear 
(as  indeed  they  cannot  then  be  expected),   this 
necessary  operation  must  be  repeated  to  the  same 
amount  as  at  first,^  or  up  to  a  state  of  tottering,  as 
recommended  before,  at  page  184:  this  necessity 
will  occur  but  seldom,  and  that  always  with  patients 
in  preoiotisly  high  condition.    Therefore  no  danger 
can  be  apprehended  from  this  copious  discharge; 
for,""  at  the  end  of  twelve  hours,  or  less,  which  is 
tiie  x^eriod  at  which  we  should  a  second  time  resort 
to  the  flaim,  the  blood  would  have  returned  to  its 
fimner  courses  in  every  respect :  the  continuance 
^-ftfVer,  up  to  the  same  original  height  of  the  pulse, 
showB  that  the  particular  animal  then  under  treat- 
ment, possessed  an  uncommon  quantity  of  blood, 
and,  tfierefbre,  that  an  unusual  quantity  should  be 
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taken  away  in  order  to  alleviate  the  heat  that  is 
destroying  it,  and  will  destroy  it,  if  the  heat  be  not 
subdued,  at  this  second  bleeding;  for,  should  this 
fail,  we  ought  to  expect  litde  good  from  further  at- 
tempts, though  it  is  desirable  to  try  what  we  always 
considered  as  the ybr/ont  hope — 2l  third  bleedif^. 

Should  those  remedies  fail,  suppuration  takes 
place  usually  in  six-and-thirty  hours,  and  the  ani- 
mal is  lost.  Occasionally,  however,  it  happens  with 
low-priced  animals,  that  the  inflammation  fixes  it- 
self and  terminates  with  the  destruction  of  one  lobe 
only  of  the  lungs,  generally  that  on  the  right  side, 
the  other  then  performing  all  the  Ainctions;  but 
how  perfectly,  or  for  how  long  time,  we  have  yet  no 
means  of  ascertaining.  At  this  point  of  his  inqui- 
ries, the  studious  reader  had  better  consult  over 
^ain,  and  compare  what  was  said  upon  the  dissec- 
tion of  the  lungs,  in  book  i.  at  pages  98  to  108. 

Bleeding,  though  highly  beneficial  at  first,  when 
the  animal  system  is  in  fiill  vigour,  is  extremely 
dangerous  after  the  inflammation  has  continued 
some  time.  When  weakness  is  indicated  by  swell- 
ing of  the  legs,  or  nature  seeks  to  relieve  itself  by 
a  running  at  the  nose,  then  bleeding  will  be  harm* 
ful;  this  latter  was  considered  a  most  favourable 
indication  of  crisis  in  the  epidemic  fevets  of  our 
youth;  but  let  us  hope  that  the  groundless  fears 
the  rumour  of  such  a  plague  engenders,  never 
more  will  visit  us  with  aflright :  the  idea  of  infec- 
tion,  in  such  cases,  is  too  ridiculous  to  admit  of 
refutation,  but  was  nevertheless  believed  by  many* 
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Weakness  follows^  of  course^  every  attack  of  so 
vital  an  organ  as  the  lungs,  and  is  a  necessary  con- 
sequence of  the  great  evacuations  of  each  sort  his 
extreme  danger  has  rendered  indispensable.  But 
cordial  balls,  or,  indeed,  stimulants  of  any  sort,  are 
very  improper,  and  might  occasion  a  partial  relapse, 
if  given  before  the  animal  is  quite  recovered.  Good 
glooming,  diet,  and  moderate,  well  regulated,  walk- 
ing exercise,  constitute  the  means  of  restoring  his 
strength.  Let  him  be  well  rubbed  down,  daily,  and 
his  nostrils  sponged  out  clean  and  often,  when  the 
discharge  takes  place,  which  most  commonly  at* 
tends  the  cure ;  the  same  offensive  matter  must  be 
cleansed  away  from  the  stall  and  manger,  and  he 
may  be  led  forth  daily  whilst  this  business  is  going 
on.  Hand-rubbing  the  legs  should  continue,  so  as 
to  promote  warmth ;  and  they  may  be  subsequentiy 
wrapi>ed  up,  especially  if  the  weather  be  chilly, 
with  hay-bands,  &c.  Exercise  may  be  gradually 
increased  as  the  patient  gains  strength  with  appe-» 
tite.  At  first,  good  stout  oatmeal  gruel,  sweetened 
with  coarse  sugar  or  treacle,  alternating  this  with 
wheat  meal,  in  order  to  coax  his  appetite ;  then  oats 
which  have  been  steeped  in  boiling  water  may  be 
given,  and  next  put  him  to  hay  of  fine  odour,  in 
small  quantities  at  a  time.  If  grass  or  green  vetches 
can  be  procured,  a  littie,  and  not  too  much,  may  be 
cut  for  the  now  convalescent  horse,  in  order  to  keep 
open  his  body :  on  the  contrary,  should  he  appear 
low  spirited,  a  littie  malt  occasionally  will  give  him 
more  vigour  before  leading  him  out  to  the  field  every 
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day,  or  leaving  him  there  in  clothing  whilst  the  sun 
may  be  out,  if  it  shine  at  all. 

Pleurisy,  or  inflammation  of  the  pleura^  where 
it  doubles  and  divides  the  two  lobes  of  the  lungs  (see 
chap*  ii.  p.  99.)  has  been  described  by  Richard  Lcao- 
rence  as  a  separate  disease ;  but,  as  the  treatment 
is  the  same  as  the  preceding,  we  can  see  no  propriety 
in  making  the  distinction  he  does,  especially  as  we 
cannot  know  the  difference  until  after  death  dis- 
closes all  imperfections.  What  is  more,  we  could 
scarcely  persuade  ourselves  that  this  doubling  of 
the  pleura  was  ever  designed  to  (wt  in  the  horse; 
all  the  full-grown  subjects  we  have  examined  for 
years  (say  500)  having  it  (the  mediastinum)  adhering 
firmly  together.  Colts  ever,  and  wild  horses,  not 
strongly  exercised,  we  apprehend  to  be  exceptions. 
Of  the  former  several,  of  the  latter  one  case  only 
has  come  under  our  notice ;  and  this  a  healthy  mare 
that  was  staked  near  Simon's  Bath,  on  Exmoor, 
apparently  ten  or  twelve  years  old. 

Blistering  and  rowelling  are  recommended 
by  most  veterinarians,  as  tending  to  divert  inflam- 
matory heat  from  the  more  vital  part  to  the  surface. 
The  theory  is  good :  in  the  practice  of  human  me- 
dicine we  believe  blistering  is  universally  adopted ; 
and  this  is  one  reason  why  we  ever  looked  upon 
rowelling  as  a  means  of  cure  with  suspicion,  even 
before  we  ascertained  that  the  general  heat  or  fever 
is  always  increased  by  the  employment  of  either 
blister  or  roweh  Both  are  of  the  same  nature,  but 
blistering  is  the  mildest,  the  safest,  and  equally 
efiicacious;    and  the  practitioner  may  learn  how 
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either  operates  on  the  vascular  system  by  ascertain- 
ing the  state  o(  the  pulse  previously  to  the  applica- 
tion, and  comparing  it  with  the  increased  action  of 
that  barometer  whilst  the  remedy  is  taking  effect. 
Subsequently,  however,  it  must  be  confessed,  the 
agitation  of  the  pulse  will  subside ;  and  althou^  we 
seldom  find  occasion  for  employing  either  blister  or 
rowel,  yet  are  we  free  to  allow,  that  the  manner  in 
which  inflammation  of  these  organs  sometimes  ter- 
minates (namely  in  soft  tumour),  seems  to  invite  an 
early  adoption  of  artificial  means  to  bring  about  the 
same  ends.  The  hand-rubbing  just  recommended 
effects  this  to  a  certain  extent;  and  if  it  has  been 
neglected,  or  lazily  p^ormed,  then  will  blistering 
become  necessary  to  prevent  suppuration  within. 

As  this  tumour  usually  makes  its  appearance 
and  marks  the  crises  of  acute  attacks,  the  practi- 
tioner may  form  an  estimate  of  the  probable  bene- 
ficial effects  of  blistering  in  any  case,  by  comparing 
^d  noting  the  earliest  symptoms  of  any  two  cases, 
in  one  of  which  the  crisis  has  been  subsequently 
attended  with  such  a  superficial  tumour  spontane- 
ously, and  in  the  other  not  so.  He  will  then  employ 
blistering  with  more  reliance  on  its  efficacy  than  we 
have  found  necessary  after  the  hand-rubbing. 

When  this  remedy  is  adopted  for  inflammation 
of  the  lungs,  employ  blistering  ointment  composed 
of  cantharides  and  sweet  oil,  or  hogs'  lard. 

Blistering  Ointment, 

Cantharides,  powdered,  5  drachms. 

Hogs'  lard,  4  ounces. 

Oil  of  turpentine,  1  ounce. 
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MiX|  for  one  extensive  application  over  each  side 
of  the  chest ;  which  is  a  neater  and  more  expedi- 
tious method  of  attaining  the  desired  end  than  seton 
or  rowel.  When  the  latter  method  is  adopted, 
let  the  tou)  used  for  the  rowel  be  dipped  in  a 
mixtnre  of  sweet  oil  and  oil  of  turpentine ;  and  the 
skin  of  the  breast  or  belly, — if  more  than  one  such 
seton  is  employed — be  separated  only  just  suffi- 
cient to  admit  the  rowel,  in  order  to  increase  the 
irritation ;  but  if  the  surrounding  parts  swell  to  an 
extraordinary  size,  change  the  tow  for  some  which' 
has  been  sodden  in  digestive  ointment. 

A  COLD  OR  CATARRH, 

Causes, — If  we  sought  much  nicety  of  arrange- 
ment, the  disorder  termed  "  a  cold,"  would  have 
preceded  the  similar  but  more  malignant  attack  de- 
scribed under  ^^  Inflammation  of  the  Lungs."  Both 
are  occasioned  by  cold  applied  to  the  animal's  or- 
gans of  respiration  at  a  time  that  he  is  most  sus- 
ceptible of  its  influence,  differing  only  in  the  part 
which  may  sufler.  Thus,  when  the  canal  through 
which  the  air  passes  receives  the  check  which  is  the 
immediate  cause  of  inflammation,  every  one  agrees, 
in  its  being  merely  ^^  a  cold,"  though  in  most  cases 
no  attack  is  more  replete  with  danger,  if  neglected. 

But  the  origin  and  progress  of  such  a  check  upon 
the  functions  of  the  membrane  that  lines  this  canal, 
having  been  already  fully  described  in  the  second 
chapter,  pages  101  and  104,  the  studious  reader 
must  turn  back  to  that  part,  if  he  would  trace  causes 
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to  their  effects^  and  does  not  presently  recollect  all 
that  is  there  said  on  this  topic. 

One  prolific  source  of  the  disorder  termed  a 
cold,  is  found  in  the  shedding  of  the  coat  in  spring 
and  in  autumn^  a  process  of  nature  always  attended 
with  a  certain  degree  of  debility  or  general  weak- 
ness. Hence  it  is  that  the  animal  sweats  profusely 
upon  the  least  exertion ;  and,  being  in  this  state 
suffered  to  stand  (harnessed  perhaps)  in  the  open 
air  to  cool,  the  sweating  is  too  suddenly  stopped, 
and  he  gets  a  cold  at  least.  That  the  lungs  should 
suffer  the  soonest  of  any  other  organ  is  not  at  all 
astonishing :  the  very  great  exertions  made  by  the 
lungs  in  the  business  of  progression,  is  much  in- 
creased by  adhesions  and  other  obstructions  to  the 
action  of  its  several  parts ;  and  this,  added  to  their 
exposure  externally,  and  the  constant  inhalation  of 
fresh,  cold,  damp  air — altogether  the  prevalence  of 
pulmonary  affections  in  every  varied  stage  dught  no 
longer  to  be  matter  of  surprise  to  any  person,  how- 
ever casually  he  may  look  at  the  matter. 

The  horse  is  subject  to  cold  or  catarrh  at  every 
season  of  the  year,  and  some  animals  retain  a 
cough  all  the  year  round,  hence  termed  chronic, 
other  some  during  their  natural  lives.  But  the  cold 
which  is  contracted  in  the  spring  differs  materially 
firom  that  of  the  autumn.  The  former  attacks  the 
animal  when  he  is  full  of  hard  meat  and  gross  feed- 
ing— *'  full  of  humours,"  according  to  a  homely 
but  intelligent  phrase, — and  a  n^gnant  sore  throat 
or  an  inflammation  of  the  lungs  is  the  ultimate 
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consequence,  however  slight  the  cold  may  have 
been  at  first*  Sometimes  access  of  all  those  sjnnp- 
toms  we  have  already  described,  will  be  found  in 
the  same  animal,  and  he  usually  bends  before  the 
complication  of  evils  and  dies,  unless  speedily  re^ 
lieved  by  bleeding,  &c.  from  its  prevalaice  at 
some  seasons,  we  then  agree  to  call  it  ^*  epidemic/' 
though  not  a  good  term,  and  to  recommend  a  treair 
ment  corresponding  with  the  prevailing  symptomd^ 
if  these  be  mild,  as  a  simple  cold;  which  form  the 
epidemic  fever  or  distemper  always  assumes  in  its 
earliest  stages.  On  the  other  hand,  the  cold  or 
catarrh  which  the  moulting  animal  acquires  in  au- 
tumn, finds  his  system  reduced  by  the  heat  and  la- 
bour of  summer ;  his  blood,  in  quality  or  quantity, 
is  scarcely  capable  of  being  excited  to  inflamma- 
tion, and  thcvfirst  attacks  are  more  easily  subdued. 
Neglect,  however,  increases  the  evil  at  all  time«f, 
especially  with  the  more  valuable  well-conditioned 
animals,  some  of  which  are  so  tenderly  managed, 
that  they  scarcely  can  stand  the  opening  of  a  door 
or  shutter  after  dark,  without  catching  c<M.  Neither 
autumn  or  winter  is  the  season  for  remedying  this 
defect  in  stable  management, — ^if  ever  it  can  be  got 
over  at  all. 

Symptoms, — ^According  to  the  precise  part  at- 
tacked, these  vary  not  only  as  to  appearances,  but 
as  to  virulence  or  malignity,  always  increasing  as 
the  complaint  descends  lower  and  lower  down  to- 
wards the  seat  of,  vitality :  the  danger  being  also 
greatly  augi^Qented  when  the  animal  is  pre-disposed 
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to  acquire  catarrh  in  its  worst  forms  by  some  pre* 
vious  misfortune— as  adhesion,  &c.  A  simple  cold 
consists  in  slight  inflammation  of  the  membrane 
which  lines  the  nose,  windpipe,  &c«  the  functions 
of  which  membrane  in  health  are  described  in  the 
34th  section,  chap*  ii.  together  with  the  manner  in 
which  the  disease  is  engendered  and  conducted 
downwards.  As  we  find  in  all  other  inflammatory 
disorders,  variations  in  the  symptoms  occur,  ac 
cording  to  the  previous  constitution  or  evils  of  the 
individual,  and  its  actual  condition — much  more 
than  is  attributable  to  an  adverse  season,  or  the  im- 
mediate cause  of  disease.  For  example,  if  two  equal 
animals  be  exposed  to  a  chiljy  night  ur,  that  horse 
which  had  performed  a  journey  previously  to  turn- 
ing out,  would  catch  a  cold  for  certain, — the  other 
most  probably  would  escape;  but,  if  both  had  per* 
fcxrmed  the  same  journey,  let  us  suppose,  and  one 
of  them  laboured  under  the  constitutional  defect  of 
'^adhesion  of  the  pleura,"  (see  page  100,)  he  would 
acquire  the  more  malignant  cold,  known  as  *'  in- 
flammation of  the  lungs," — his  less  unhappy  mate  a 
simple  cold. 

If  the  cold  extend  no  farther  than  a  check  upon 
the  mucous  secretion  of  the  membrane  that  lines 
the  nose,  a  purulent  discharge  is  first  observed 
in  the  morning,  his  eyes  becotne  dull  and  a  little 
bleared ;  and  if  the  discharge  does  not  run  ofi"  the 
cold,  in  twenty-four  hours  a  short  cough  denotes 
that  the  inflammation  is  creeping  onwards,  and 
has  reached  the  pharynx-^^ov  chamber  of  entrance 
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to  the  lungs,  described  at  section  S3.  T\^e  attack 
upon  this  point  of  conjunction  between  the  throat 
and  mouthy  will  be  greatly  accelerated  by  the  injury 
most  horses  sustain  which  have  been  subjected  to 
the  brutal  operation  of  being  "  coughed"  by  the 
dealers ; — an  injury  that  thus  produces  latent  ef- 
fects, though  the  pain  were  originally  little,  and  that 
little  long  ago  departed. 

We  hear  this  kind  of  first  attack  termed  '^  a  cold 
in  the  head/'  the  second  symptom  is  *'  a  cough/' 
and  feel  no  disposition  to  quarrel  with  either  term* 

In  proportion  that  the  attack  may  be  more  severe, 
the  symptoms  increase,  as  does  the  danger.  Passing 
the  hand  down  over  the  windpipe,  at  the  epiglottis, 
the  animal  will  shrink  if  it  be  sore  within,  and 
he  will  soon  evince  difficulty  of  swallowing,  and 
refuse  his  food :  inflammation  has  begun.  When 
these  are  not  preceded  by  a  discharge  from  the 
nose,  this  symptom  does  not  appear  until  the  inflam« 
mation  is  lowered  by  bleeding  and  other  remedies : 
the  discharge  is  then  an  indication  that  the  inflam- 
mation,  or  heat,  has  subsided,  and  no  longer  de- 
mands the  adjacent  secretions.  See  page  74, 
for  a  more  minute  description  how  this  demand 
takes  place. 

With  those  s}rmptoms  of  sore  throat  others  be* 
come  apparent,  and  the  whole  assume  a  malign 
tendency  proportioned  to  the  severity  of  the  attack 
and  previous  state  of  the  suffering  animal.  As 
happens  in  all  other  inflammatory  complaints,  the 
pulse  tells  of  the  existence  of  fever,  in  its  degree ; 
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accompanied  by  languid  eyes,  breathing  quick  and 
laboriously,  and  general  heat  of  the  skin,  without 
perspiration.  In  some  cases  the  sore  throat  is 
substituted,  in  some  measure,  by  enlargement  of 
the  glands  underneath  the  jowl,  which  are  also 
attended  by  soreness,  more  or  less ;  and,  as  this 
species  of  attack  is  occasioned  by  the  humidity  of 
a  cold  spring,  or  wet  autumn,  acting  upon  moulting 
horses,  great  numbers  feel  its  influence  at  once,  and 
gives  reason  for  veterinary  writers  to  consider  this 
general  distemper  as    **  the  influenza,"   and  an 

«  epidemic," 

Remedy. — When  the  sub-maxillary  glands  swell, 
as  just  mentioned,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt, 
according  to  the  corresponding  symptoms,  that  it 
is  the  efiect  of  a  cold — which  may  further  be 
ascertained  by  their  heat  and  tension,  let  some  dis- 
cutient  application  be  used — as  camphorated  spirits 
of  wine:  but  if  the  inflammation  be  to  a  great 
degree,  bran  poultice  may  be  applied  to  advantage. 
If  those  enlarged  glands  already  contain  matter,  the 
tendency  to  irritation  will  thus  be  reduced;  if 
merely  sordid  tumours,  either  application  will  effect 
relief,  by  reducing  the  size  and  tenderness  of  the 
part,  so  as  the  animal  may  take  his  medicines  with 
less  di£Sculty.  Steaming  the  head  for  an  hour,  or 
applying  hot  flannels  that  have  been  steeped  in 
boiling  water,  will  be  found  serviceable,  taking  care 
to  dry-rub  the  coat  immediately  after,  which  also 
assists  to  reduce  the  swelling.  If  this  symptom 
does  not  give  way  before  those  applications,  and 
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the  tfuoat  is  aacertuaed  to  be  tore,  bllBtering  may 
be  ies<Krted  to,  takii^  care  to  extend  -it  over  the 
whole  of  tbe  parts  affected.     See  page  318. 

As  io  all  other  inflannnatory  diseases,  bleeding 
to  an  amount  i»oportioned  to  tbe  violence  of  the 
attadc,  mtfa  pargatiTes  and  clysters,  should  ac- 
company tbe  foregwi^  external  applications ;  and 
these,  with  plenty  of  Iwan  mashes,  sodden  com, 
and  theytWCT*  pomfera  prescribed  at  page  190,  will 
reduce  the  symptons.  Similarly  to  those  also  will 
be  die  precarionsness  of  his  complete  recovery,  and 
so  should  be  the  care  that  Ae  relapse,  to  which  he 
is  for  a  time  daily  liable,  should  not  reach  to  a  great 
height  But  we  need  not  repeat  the  general  pre- 
cautions set  down  at  page  201. 

Unwilling  to  leave  the  reader  in  a  dilemma  as  to 
the  mode  of  a|^lying  the  bran  poultice  just  rec<nn- 
mended,  and  upon  tbe  efficacy  whereof  he  should 
mainly  rely,  here  is  the  sketch  of  a  bandage  pio'pet 
for  such  a  purpose,  with  its  fastenings. 
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It  will  be  seen,  that  unless  the  remedy  proposed 
is  prajctically  iyapUcable,  the  preparation  thereof 
would  be  wholly  unprofitable;  therefore,  when  a 
poultice,  steaming,  or  blistering,  is  deemed  neces- 
sary, we  should  endeavour  to  secure  it  in  the  best 
posfflble  manner ;  and  as  most  persons  are  but  poor 
horse  mUUners^  we  have  undertaken  ii^  this  instance, 
as  well  as  in  cases  of  strangles,  poll-evil»  and  vives, 
to  exhibit  the  best  means  of  retaining  the  remedies 
in  their  proper  places. 

The  cloth  to  be  employed  should  be  of  stout  but 
supple  linen,  as  Russia  duck,  or  hempen  sail-cloth ; 
or  in  fidlure  thereof,  a  firesh  sheep-skin,  or  a  piece 
of  Chamois  leadier  might  be  substituted. 

Some  recommend  steeping  the  cloth  in  a  solution 
of  gummy  substances,  to  render  it  water-tight;  but 
such  contrivances  only  add  to  its  unconquerable 
stifihess,  and  we  should  prefer  oiled  silk,  such  as  is 
used  for  umbrellas,  if  readily  procurable,  and  not 
too  dear  for  the  pockets  of  those  more  immediately 
concei^ied. 

When  spread  abroad,  the  chth  will  be  of  an 
irregular  octagon  shape,  at  each  comer  whereof  is 
to  be  strongly  sewed  on  a  piece  of  broad  tape  for 
the  purpose  of  fastening  to  the  girth,  or  round  the 
neck,  and  to  a  breasting  of  broad  web,  which  is 
supported  by  another  piece,  that  passes  over  the 
withers,  and  which  two  should  be  previously  fastened 
together  by  stitching  the  cross-piece  ends  upon  the 
breasting.  The  two  extremes  of  the  bandage  will 
be  ihefiUet  across  the  forehead  and  the  fastening 
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at  the  girth;  thex^toref  measwe  should  be  pre- 
viously taken  of  the  whole  length  proper  for  the 
Individual  patient,  lest  the  tie,  which  would  other- 
wise be  necessary  at  the  ears,  might  discommode 
the  animal,  and  occasion  uneasiness;  or,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  application  would  not  be  kept  in  its 
place  properly.  A  single  glance,  however,  at  ike 
cut  will  instruct  a  tolerably  expert  workman,  or 
work^womattf  how  to  manu&cture  such  a  bandage 
as  would  answer  every  purpose. 

THE  COUGH 

Which  accompanies  this  disorder  will  frequentiy 
remain  after  the  other  symptoms  have  abated ;  in 
some  cases  a  cough  is  the  only  symptom  of  catarrhal 
inflammation  that  the  animal  suflers  under,  and  in 
both  we  should  apply  ourselves  to  reduce  the  in- 
flammation of  the  wind-pipe,  &c.  which  occasions 
the  cough ;  for,  if  not  cured  a^  once,  itba^es  all  our 
^fibrts  for  a  long  while,  and  ultimately  becomes 
what  is  denominated  (from  the  length  of  time  it  has 
lasted)  a  chronic  cough.    But  no  absolute  neces- 
sity exists  for  considering  these  as  separate  or  dis- 
tinct diseases,  the  one  being  but  a  prolongation  or 
fastening  of  the  other  on  the  system,  as  described 
at  page  240  below :  therefore  should  our  attention 
to  the  first  attack  be  unremitted,  and  the  remedies 
applied  in  turn  to  each  variation  of  the  symptoms* 
If  these  are  accompanied  by  the  swelthngs  and 
soreness  of  the  throat  and  glands,  just  spoken  of, 
the  cough  will  generally  cease,  when  these  symp« 
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toms  are  removed;  but  if  not,  the  cough  must  be 
considered  as  a  simple  disease,  and  be  treated  ac* 
cordingly.  By  the  way,  seeing  that  after  all  our 
care  and  anxious  examination,  we  can  but  imper- 
fectly distinguish  between  some  cases  of  ill-cured 
catarrhfi  or  the  chronic  cough,  and  the  incipient 
cough,  or  afresh  cold,  the  practitioner  would  do  well 
in  cases  of  doubt,  when  he  finds  one  of  those  reme- 
cQes  fail  to  afford  the  expected  relief,  to  try  another, 
and  another^ — ^for  example : — 

When  the  cough  continues,  and  there  is  reason 
to  apprehend,  firom  the  frequent  and  violent  efforts 
of  the  animal  to  expel  the  mucous  secretion,  that 
tbis  is  thick  or  viscid,  and  does  not  come  away, 
though  the  animal  evidently  sneezes  for  that  pur- 
pose,— ^the  lungs  must  be  relieved  by  soflening 
the  agglutination,  otherwise  termed  ^'cutting  the 
phlegm."  Venesection  always  effects  this  end ;  but, 
when  blood-letting  is  not  rendered  necessary  by 
the  existence  of  inflammatory  symptoms,  as  gene- 
rally happens,  the  drenches  Nos.  1  and  2  will 
afford  relief.  As  the  cough  always  becomes  more 
And  more  troublesome  as  the  discharge  lessens  of 
iteelf,  or  ceases  altogether,  we  may  conclude  some 
lurking  mrtis  that  ^as  fixed  upon  the  lungs  is  the 
immediate  cause  of  the  cough.  In  order  to  enable 
the  lungs  to  run  o^this  cattse  by  a  more  copious 
discharge,  give  expectorants  in  the  first  instance* 

Expectorant  BaU. — No»  !• 
Sulphur,  7  an  ounce. 
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Asafcetida,  1  ounce. 

Liquorice  powder,  1  ounce. 

Venice  turpentine,  1  ounce. 
Mix  for  four  doses,  and  give  one  on  each  of  four 
succeeding  nights.  See  his  exercise  be  moderate, 
and  allow  him  the  cooling  regimen  before  referred 
to  (page  194<),  as  proper  for  convalescent  horses 
after  inflammatory  attacks. 

Expectorant  BaU. — ^No.  2. 

Powdered  squills,  3  drachms. 

Gum  ammoniacum,  4  drachms. 

Powdered  ipecacuanha,  4  drachms. 

Opium,  4  drachms. 

Ginger  and  allspice,  of  each  1  ounce. 

Balsam  of  sulphur,  4  ounces. 
Mix,  for  six  balls,  with  Castile  soap,  3  ounces, 
beaten  up  with  mucilage,  treacle,  or  syrup :  to  be 
given  once  or  twice  a  day. 

If  this  regimen  cannot  be  followed  by  reason  of 
want  of  attendants,  his  bowels  at  least  should  be 
kept  in  a  proper  open  state  by  mild  laxatives ;  or, 
if  costiveness  prevailed  when  the  cough  first  came 
on,  simply  opening  the  bowels  will  then  procure 
ease,  if  it  do  not  effect  a  cure.  This  may  be  at- 
tained by  giving,  for  three  or  four  days. 

The  laxiUive  Ball. 

Aloes,  l^  drachms. 
Ipecacuanha,  H  drachms. 
Mix  with  liquorice  powder  and  mucilage  for  one  dose. 
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These  medicines,  and  every  modification  of  them, 
which  the  experienced  chemist  can  suggest,  it  is 
desirable  should  be  tried  in  succession,  as  the  seat 
of  the  disorder  is  so  very  various  and  uncertain, 
that  the  partial  good  which  one  may  e£kct,  will  fire- 
quently  be  aided  by  another.  To  this  end  the  fol- 
lowing ball  and  drenches  have  been  prescribed  and 
used  with  success — 

Diuretic  Ball. 

Yellow  resin,  2  ounces. 

Turpentine,  4  ounces. 

Soap,  3  ounces. 

Salad  oil,  1  ounce. 

Oil  of  aniseed,  |  an  ounce. 

Powdered  ginger,  2  ounces. 
Rub  the  two  last  together  in  a  mortar,  with  a  Uttle 
linseed  powder.  Melt  the  first  three  articles  over 
a  slow  fire,  and  then  mix  in  the  powders.  Divide 
the  mass  into  eight  balls,  and  give  one  a  day  until 
the  patient's  water  is  afiected. 

Drench, — No.  1. 

Vinegar,  8  ounces. 

Squills,  2  ounces. 

Treacle,  6  ounces. 
Bruise  the  squills  and  pour  on  the  vinegar  boUing 
hot ;  simmer  these  near  the  fire  two  or  three  hour^ 
then  strain  ofi*  and  add  the  treacle.  Divide  into 
three  or  four  parts,  and  give  a  portion  two  or  three 
times  in  the  course  of  the  day. 
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Drench. — No.  S. 

Bruised  garlic,  4  ounces. 

Vinegar,  18  ounces. 
Pour  on  the  vinegar  boiling  hot ;  let  it  simmer  four 
or  five  hours,  strain  off  and  add  six  ounces  of  honey. 
Divide  into  three  parts  or  four,  and  ^ve  it  in  the 
course  of  the  day  at  intervals. 

But  no  ultimate  cure  can  be  effected  unless  the 
diet  and  re^men  is  properly  followed  up ;  nor,  if 
the  animal  be  pushed  in  his  work  whUst  the  dis- 
order is  virulent;  and,  after  all  our  care,  if  the 
cough  does  not  abate,  but  becomes  worse  by  reason 
of  a  new  cold,  it  fixes  upon  the  lungs,  and  the 
animal  drags  out  a  miserable  existence.  This  has 
been  usually  treated  of  as  consumption^  by  reaspn 
of  its  resemblance  to  the  same  disorder  in  human 
medicine,  firom  the  wasting  away,  or  consumption 
of  the  animal  system,  which  accompanies  a  diseased 
state  of  die  jDtffeioiiary  arteries.  Of  the  importance 
of  this  part  of  die  system  to  animal  life,  to  exist- 
ence and  healtii,  the  attentive  reader  cannot  fail  to 
be  sufficiendy  aware  who  has  well  perused  that 
part  of  die  second  chapter  of  this  litde  manual,  in 
which  the  functions  of  die  organs  of  respiration  are 
described  with  requisite  care — pages  98  to  11^. 
The  hopelessness  of  bringing  about  a  cure,  after 
the  ruin  has  proceeded  so  far  as  we  have  just  con- 
templated, must  Ukewise  be  most  apparent  to  him ; 
we  will  not,  therefore,  pursue  farther  in  detail  the 
last  wastings  of  this  vitally  essential  organ  of  die 
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animal  system,  but  proceed  shortly  to  notice  some 
other  efiects  of  the  ill-cured  cold  or  protracted 
cough. 

BROKEN  WIND 

Is  already  so  minutely  described,  as  to  its  causes 
and  symptom?,  in  the  second  chapter  of  book  i,, 
that  we  apprehend  repetition  in  this  place  would 
prove  worse  than  useless.  The  reader  will,  there- 
fore, turn  to  page  108,  and  the  recapitulation  of  my 
treatise  on  the  organs  of  respiration  which  imme- 
diately follows,  at  page  110.  Generally  speaking, 
broken-wind  is  brought  on  by  inflammation  of  the 
organs  of  respiration,  and  acquires  a  different  name, 
though  requiring  but  little  variety  of  treatment,  ac- 
cording to  the  part  which  may  be  the  more  imme- 
diate seat  of  disease;  for  it  must  be  clear,  that 
although  this  may  lie  in  the  uppermost  part  or 
larynx,  in  the  lowermost  part  or  midriff,  or  more 
centrally — the  communicable  nature  of  inflammation 
IS  such,  that  the  whole  must  partake  in  some  de- 
gree of  each  and  every  partial  derangement.  And 
this  degree  will  be  proportioned  to  the  excitability 
^^  the  individual's  organs  of  respiration  that  may 
^  the  subject  of  attack :  if  the  animal  contract 
cold  or  cough  in  the  vigour  of  age  and  health,  he 
^U  experience  its  effects  in  the  most  frightful 
shapes ;  it  proceeds  to  encroach  on  and  obstruct 
^he  right  functions  of  the  lungs  with  rapid  strides, 
^d  if  the  symptoms  do  not  abate  he  diea.  But, 
^impartially  removed,  it  becomes  a  chronic  dis'* 
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imler  to  the  end  of  his  days ;  and,  agreeably  to  the 
part  which  may  experience  the  attack,  has  it  been 
the  practice  to  denominate  chronic  coug^  either 
roaring — ^broken    wind — ^thick  in    the    wind — or 
asthma.    Hereupon,  however,  the  doctors  disagree. 
How  this  difference  arises  may  be  worth  a  mo- 
ment's investigation  here,  although  so  large  a  por- 
tion of  the  second  chapter  has  been  already  devoted 
to  the  subject,  and  the  reader  must  absolutely  turn 
back  to  it.    At  page  109  the  thickening  of  the  mid- 
riff^ in  consequence  of  inflammation  attacking  the 
adjacent  viscera,  was    minutely  described:    this 
thickening  of  the  membrane  also  extends  to  every 
other  part  of  the  lungs,  wind-pipe,  &c.  whenever 
cold  or  inflammation  prevails ;  and  in  the  event  of 
its  continuance,  the  thickening  of  the  membrane 
remains  long  after  the  virulence  of  the  disorder  may 
be  subdued.     If  this  state  of  the  organs  of  respira- 
tion extend  over  them  generally,  the  patient  may 
very  justly  be  said  to  be  **  broken  winded  ;*'  when 
this  extends  to  the  thickening  of  the  pleura  only, 
he  would  then  be  thick  winded^  or  short  in  the 
wind,  as  he  would  also  in  case  of  adhesions  of  the 
midriff,  as  described  at  page  109,  already  refeil^ed 
to.     Neither  affection,  however,  can  fairly  be  set 
down  for  broken  wind;  though  both  those  mem- 
branes being  affected  might  properly  enough  be  con- 
sidered "  a  broken  manner  of  drawing  in  and  ex- 
pelling the  wind,"  for  the  inspirations  and  expira- 
tions are  in  this  case  extremely  irregular,  broken, 
or  variable ;  whereas,  when  the  air-cells  are  reaUn 
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broken^  or  burst  into  each  other  through  great  ez- 
ertion,  then  the  aur  escapes  with  difficulty^  and  the 
expirations  are  now  slower  than  the  inspirations  (as 
before  said),  and  both  together  consti^te  irregular 
respiration,  or  true  broken  wind. 

But  of  controversies  there  is  no  end.  James 
White  and  Richard  Lawrence  were  for  some  years 
at  issue  on  these  points;  White  haying  taken  up 
Lawrence  rather  sharply,  and  somewhat  unjustly,  if 
he  meant  to  impute  error  to  the  latter,  as  regards 
the  symptom  of  respiration  just  spoken  o(  for  each 
writer  was  right  in  his  separate  position :  as  they 
disagree  as  to  what  constitutes  broken  wind,  so 
they  could  not  of  course  agree  as  to  the  symptoms. 
See  pages  169,  160,  of  White's  first  volume.  This 
author  also  disorders  his  own  positions  at  the  same 
place,  in  two  other  instances,  which  we  should  not 
have  noticed  but  for  his  tart  rebuke  of  Lawrence 
for  attributing  the  term  broken  wind  to  the  thicken- 
ing of  the  membranes.  In  this  view  of  the  case,  it 
will  be  seen,  we  cannot  agree  with  that  very  clears 
headed  veterinarian  to  the  fiill  extent ;  but  we  do 
not,  therefore,  harshly  refute  a  gentleman  and  scho- 
lar for  not  agreeing  with  us  upon  a  simple  term  of 
science. 

White  says,  page  160,  '*  The  lungs  of  brdcen- 
winded  horses  that  I  have  examined  have  generally 
been  unusually  large,  with  numerous  air-bladders 
on  the  sur&ce/'  Yet,  in  the  next  page,  he  opens 
a  broken-winded  subject,  and  says,  '*  The  lungs 
were  Ughter  (meaning  less)  than  usual,  and  without 
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the  air-bladders,  contrary  to  the  state  Mr.  Law- 
rence describes."  What  Lawrence  had  said  was 
this :  '*  The  most  common  appearance  of  the  lungs 
in  broken-winded  horses  is  a  general  thickening  of 
dieir  substance,  by  which  their  elasticity  is  in  a 
great  measure  destroyed,  and  their  weight  (s.  e.  size) 
specifically  increased.  On  this  account  air  is  re- 
ceived into  the  lungs  with  difficulty,  but  its  expul- 
sion is  not  so  difficult.  Thus,  in  broken-winded 
horses,  inspiration  is  very  slow,  expiration  sudden 
and  rapid,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  flanks  returning 
vrith  a  jerk."  (P.  123,  octavo  edition.)  And  he  is 
correct  as  to  these  two  motions  accompanying  the 
thickened  membrane  or  substance  of  the  lungs ; 
only  we  should  have  termed  the  disorder  thick  wind, 
and  not  broken  toind,  when  all  would  have  coincided 
with  White's  statement,  barring  his  own  self-con- 
tradiction as  to  the  size  of  the  lungs,  which  Law- 
rence had  mistaken  for  weight,  and  which  had  met 
with  the  counter  assertion  of  being  '^  specifically 
Ughter,^*  On  this  point  of  their  dispute,  however, 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other  could  possibly  know 
aught  with  requisite  certainty;  and  we,  for  our 
part,  are  inclined  to  believe,  that  the  lungs  of  high- 
bred horses  are  specifically  lighter  than  those  of 
the  cart  breed,  saving  that  the  whole  organs  of  res- 
piration are  much  less  muscular  in  the  first  kind 
than  in  those  of  the  latter,  the  skirt  or  border  of 
the  midriff  in  particular.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
hearts  of  blood  horses  invariably  run  of  a  larger 
size  than  those  of  the  common  English  horse. 
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Vide  proof  at  page  115.  One  cause  of  broken 
wind,  or  rather  that  mainly  predisposes  the  animal 
to  contract  this  disorder,  is  voracious  feedings 
which  distends  the  stomach  inordinately,  and  for 
a  while  gives  to  die  animal  a  short-lived  vigour  and 
healthy  appearances  This  induces  its  proprietor 
to  put  him  upon  his  metde,  to  try  the  extent  of  his 
powers  at  progression ;  and  as  he  will  best  perform 
those  feats  upon  a  plentiful  feed,  the  action  of  the 
midriff  and  lungs  thereby  becomes  laboured^  and 
the  proper  expansion  of  the  lungs  is  impeded. 
Heat  and  tension  are  the  immediate  consequence, 
and  broken  wind  of  one  or  the  other  species  is  die 
remote  consequence.  Horses  that  eat  their  litter, 
and  other  hard  substances,  are  similarly  predisposed 
to  broken  wind;  namely,  by  the  great  distension  of 
the  stomach,  and  inability  of  inspiring  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  air  to  fill  the  lungs,  whence  the  inert 
cells,  or  portion  not  distended,  ^fiU  up,  contract,  and 
become  useless,  or,  upon  sudden  action  and  over- 
distension, they,  burst  at  once. 

Cure  there  is  none  for  broken  wind,  and  there* 
fore  all  that  can  be  done  by  way  of  alleviating  its 
symptoms  must  be  effected  by  management,  or,  as 
it  is  more  generally  termed,  by 

Regimen.  Of  course,  the  groom  would  avoid 
exposing  the  animal  to  /resk  cold,  and  not  push 
him  too  hard  on  a  full  stomach ;  nor  indeed,  give 
away  a  chance  of  increasing  the  malady  by  the 
same  means  as  we  have  just  said  originally  brought 
it  on.     He  will,  on  th^  contrary,  follow  an  oppo- 
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site  course  of  treatment,  and  as  much  as  possible 
regulate  his  feeding  and  exercise  upon  moderate 
principles,  for  the  stomach  and  bowels  are  always 
aflfected  by  broken  wind.  Hence  it  is,  that  flatu- 
lency accompanies  broken  wind  of  every  kind,  so 
that  the  animal,  in  his  endeavours  to  cough,  usually 
breaks  wind  after  an  effort  or  two.  Much  medicine 
is  not  requisite,  and,  in  slight  cases,  far  from  desir- 
able ;  tonics,  bracing  air,  and  regular  hard  meat 
feeding,  broken  or  sodden,  and  given  in  small  quan- 
tities, will  do  more  for  the  horse  than  physic  of  any 
sort.  For  the  first,  Peruvian  bark,  or  cascarilla  in 
small  doses,  may  be  given  occasionally,  adapting 
the  quantity  to  the  bulk  of  the  animal. 


Tonic  Ball, 


Cascarilla, 


^     ^  ^    >  1  to  2  drachms  of  each, 

Gentian  root,  ) 

Oil  of  Carraways,  10  drops;  with 
Mucilage  enough  to  form  the  ball.  If  irritation  of 
the  bowels  is  indicated  by  a  certain  protrusion  of 
the  anus,  add  of  opium  10  to  12  grains,  and  give 
the  sedtUive  clyster.  When  the  cough  is  particu- 
larly troublesome,  or  the  animal  seems  to  labour 
much  in  respiration,  give  occasionally  the  following 

BaU. 

Dried  squills,  powdered,  1  drachm. 
Gum  ammoniacum,  3  drachms. 
Opium,  2  drachms. 
Ginger,  2  drachms ; 
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With  mucilage  sufficient  to  form  two  balls ;  and  give 
one  on  each  of  two  successive  days,  but  repeat  not 
too  often,  as  the  opium  is  liable  to  harden  the 
ftjBces;  give  salt  in  his  corn,  2  ounces  daily. 

If  there  is  reason  to  apprehend  the  horse  swal- 
lows his  com  without  grinding  it,  as  commonly  hap- 
pens, bruised  or  sodden  oats  should  be  given,  after 
the  bowels  have  been  discharged  by  purgatives, 
should  alteratives  not  be  deemed  equal  to  the  ur- 
gency of  the  case.  Those  prescribed  at  pages  24S, 
244*,  are  applicable  in  this  case  also ;  inasmuch  as 
the  two  disorders  bear  very  near  resemblance  to 
each  other  in  this  respect.  Give  green  food,  succu- 
lent roots,  and  bran-mashes,  as  there  recommended. 
Let  the  water  be  soft,  not  too  cold,  and  given  in 
small  quantities  at  a  time,  and  frequently. 

As  broken  wind  produces  disordered  bowels,  and 
is  reproduced  by  it,  the  connexion  or  sympathy 
between  the  two,  thus  plainly  demonstrated,  should 
be  employed  in  the  alleviation  of  the  former  in  all 
its  stages,  when  it  has  been  of  long  standing.  The 
means  of  attaining  this  object  have  been  shown ;  and 
when  the  value  of  the  animal  under  treatment  is 
equal  to  the  care  and  expense,  it  frequently  recovers 
so  much  of  his  former  powers  of  free  respiration, 
that  his  cure  will  seem  for  a  short  time  fully  ef- 
fected, and  if  so,  up  to  a  certain  quantity  of  work, 
and  to  a  certain  speed ;  but  extend  either  too  far, 
and  the  disease  is  irremediably  fixed.  These  ap- 
pearances, however,  are  completely  illusive ;  upon 
the  least  extra  work  he  relapses  into  his  former  dif- 
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ficulties  of  continuing  it^  and  the  coughs  the  roar-^ 
ing,  wheezing  or  labouring  of  the  flanks  and  chest, 
return  as  bad  as  ever.  If  the  work  be  very  hard^ 
as  always  happens  when  the  horse  has  been  sold 
deceptiously,,  and  the  new  master  would  try  its' 
utmost  powers,  the  relapse  is  then  worse  than  be* 
fore ;  he  hereupon  becomes  a  confirmed  roarer,  by 
the  wind  and  lymph  being  driven  inside  the  mem- 
brane that  lines  the  wind-pipe,  and  causes  titillation 
of  the  very  fine  blood-vessels  that  traverse  it.  Hence, 
the  number  of  lawsuits  that  are  instituted  to  recover 
the  valuable  consideration  paid  for  broken-winded 
horses  that  are  returned  upon  the  hands  of  the 
sellers  as  roarers,  that  never  were  known  to  either 
groom  or  stable-boy  for  roarers,  before  the  day  of 
action  or  Ixial.  Hence,  too,  let  us  charitably  sup* 
pose,  the  contradictory  evidence  often  given,  and 
the  flat,  downright  cross-swearing  that  usually  takes 
place  on  such  occasions.  For  the  horse  having 
been  partially  made  up  for  the  purpose  of  sale,  t •  e. 
nursed,  patched  up,  and  to  all  appearance  "  right 
in  all  his  parts,"  the  fact  of  his  going  in  pain  comes 
out  by  way  of  his  skin  at  first,  and  the  new  purchaser 
being  generally  desirous  of  trying  all  he  can  do, 
the  ruin  is  eflected,  by  pushing  him  too  much,  of 
driving  the  wind  inside  the  membrane,  as  before 
described. 

Hereditary  roarers.  Early  in  the  present  cen- 
tury, a  question  arose  among  breeders,  whether 
the  gift  or  the  curse  of  roaring  descended  from 
parents  to  their  progeny.   The  decision  was  looked 
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for  with  unusual  anxiety  among  (he  breeders  of 
fiunn-horses  in  Norfolk  and  Suflblk,  where  a  famous 
horse,  well-built  in  every  othor  respect^  was  much 
sought  after,  even  subsequently  to  his  being  de« 
nounced  a  roarer  prepense.  Would  his  stock  take 
after  him  ?  was  a  problem  very  desirable  to  be  set 
at  rest,  when  Mr.  Wilson,  of  Bildestmie,  lale  Sir 
T.  C.  Bunbuiy's,  propounded  the  question  to  Mr. 
Cline,  an  eminent  surgeon  and  anatomist  in  Lon- 
don* In  reply,  Mr.  Cline  says,  "  The  disorder  in 
a  horse  which  constituted  a  roarer,  was  caused  by 
a  membranous  projection  in  a  part  of  the  wind-pipe, 
and  was  a  consequence  of  that  part  having  been 
inflamed  from  a  cold  *,  and  injudictously  treated. 
A  roarer  was  not^  therefore,  a  diseased  hone,  fiyr  his 
lungs  and  every  other  part  might  be  perfectly  sound, 
but  when  a  horse  was  in  strong  acti<Mi,  his  breath- 
ing became  proporticmably  quickened^  and  the  mr, 
in  passing  rapidly  through  the  wind-pipe,  was  in 
some  degree  interrupted  in  its  course,  and  thus  the 
roaring  noise  was  produced*  The  existence  of  this 
in  a  stallion  could  not  be  oS  any  consequence.  It 
could  not  be  propagated  any  more  than  a  broken 
bone^  or  any  other  accid^itf."     Unfortunately, 

*  Not  always  so,  Mr.  Cline.  The  wind  being  driven  underneath 
the  membrane  that  lines  the  throat,  obstructs  the  free  passage  of  the 
wind ;  lymph  is  often  secreted  in  the  receptacle  thus  formed,  which 
hardens  in  timei  and  is  only  capable  <^  relief,.by  oppiing  the  windpipe. 

f  Our  human  anaiomisi  is  very  nearly  right  as  to  on  accident  not 
being  descendable ;  but  seeing  tliat  roaring  did  descend  to  the  first 
generation,  we  must  infer  that  this  was  **  an  accident  of  birth,"  and 
not  a  contracted  one,  which  mighi  posdbly  go  on  fiurtlwr. 

M 
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however,  for  this  cpinian,  and  not  exactly  in  ac« 
cordance  with  our  own,  several  of  that  horse's  get 
turned  out  roarers,  and  thus  set  the  matter  at  rest. 


CHRONIC  COUGH 

Is  already  defined  to  be  the  remains  of  an  ill-cured 
cold,  which  may  6r  may  not  have  been  a  cough 
originally.  It  bears  close  analogy  to  simple  broken 
wind  that  is  seated  in  the  wind-pipe  or  its  branches^ 
of  which  it  may  be  considered  a  continuation,  or 
the  natural  consequence  of  neglect,  with  more  in- 
veteracy. How  this  eflect  would  so  accrue  was 
described  at  page  238 — 28T;  and  the  analogy  is  still 
further  corroborated  by  the  fact,  that  the  treatment 
for  cough  of  long  continuance  is  precisely  that 
which  is  found  serviceable  for  broken  wind,  the 
situation  of  the  two  disorders  making  the  only 
difference  in  either  respect.  Again,  the  symptoms 
of  both  may,  by  long  and  careful  treatment,  be  so 
reduced  as  to  seem  cured,  for  a  longer  or  shorter 
period,  and  both  will  return  in  the  shape  of  roaring, 
upon  the  animal  being  put  to  sudden  hard  work, 
as  mentioned  in  the  last  pages.  The  correspcHiding 
symptoms  of  both  are  also  so  nearly  alike,  that  we 
merely  comply  with  custom  while  recapitulating  these 
for  the  use  of  readers  who  might  not  choose  to 
consider  that  horse  brokenrtdnded,  which  to  all 
appearance  is  only  affected  with  "  an  old  cold  in 
the  wind-pipe."  But,  let  the  first  term  appear  to 
an  owner  ever  so  formidable  in  sound,  the  latter  is 
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no  less  dangerous  in  effect,  and  both  are  alike 
liable  to  terminate  in  roaring. 

The  symptoms  which  denote  chronic  cough  are 
neverdieless  so  slight,  that  it  is  too  often  considered 
lis  but  a  small  remains  of  the  more  alarming  catarrh, 
which  its  owner  vainly  imagines  will  go  off  in  iimey 
as  the  odier  disagreeable  symptoms  have  done.  In 
this  hope  he  is  invariably  disappointed,  if  the  means 
of  reducing  it  be  deferred.  After  the  more  violent 
symptoms  of  catmTh^  have  subsided,  and  the  cure 
may  reasonably  be  considered  as  complete,  the 
horse  returns  to  his  usual  desire  for  food,  and,  as 
in  the  former  case,  soon  eats  voraciously ;  he  is, 
moreover,  denied  water  oftener  than  twice  a  day, 
perhaps  not  so  much,  so  that,  when  at  length  he 
does  get  a  drink,  he  gulphs  it  up  as  if  famished. 
This  is  commonly  the  cause,  and  the  first  ihdicatipn 
otthe  cough  which  follows  immediately  after,  but 
is  often  mistakenly  attributed  to  his  improving  too 
fast  after  his  long  illness ;  and  it  is  considered  only 
fair  that  *'  he  should  be  allowed  to  recover  himself 
completely."  Precaution  is  thus  lulled  in  fancied 
security,  and  unless  relief  be  afforded  before  the 
damp  season  of  autumn  returns,  this  symptom  in- 
creases to  obstinate  confirmation ;  until  time  ren- 
ders cure  hopeless,  alleviation  or  abatement  of  the 
coughing  being  all  that  lies  within  the  power  of 
medicine  or  stable  management  to  effect  for  it— 
the  aid  of  the  former  being  then  of  little  avail. 
Very  few  small  proprietors  of  horses  use  timely 
precautions  in  this  respect,  and  the  disorder  goes 
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on :  large  owners  having  more  experience,  adopt 
early  measures,  and  if  pursued  with  pr<^r  vigour, 
these  usually  prevail  in  lowering  the  symptoms^ 

An  oecagiimal  cough  is  also  brought  on  by  high 
feeding,  which,  as  it  arises  from  the  rapid  prochiction 
of  fresh  blood,  is  termed  plethoric  cough,  by  way 
of  distinction.  Of  this  symptom  it  would  be  need- 
less to  tell  the  better  informed,  perhaps,  that  we  have 
but  to  take  away  the  cauae,  and  the  effect  ceases  as 
matter  g£  course.  This,  however,  does  not  always 
fctt&w;  for  the  cough  sometimes  remains  after  the 
gross  feeding  has  be^i  reduced  in  quantity  and 
quality.  In  this  case,  it  must  be  considered  as 
chrome  cough,  and  treated  as  such,  by  emptying 
the  bowels,  &c.  as  above  directed. 

Remedy.  As  in  the  case  of  broken  wind  of  every 
other  kind,  the  horse  eats  every  substance  be  can 
^ome  near,  chronic  cough  being  sometimes  pro- 
duced by  over  feeding,  as  well  as  always  producing 
that  symptom.  Therefore,  when  a  horse  has  cough, 
occasionally,  for  two  or  three  days,  his  appetite  being 
good,  we  had  best  conclude  he  is  too  fujl,  and  must 
be  emptied  by  an  alterative  or  purgative,  according 
to  the  emergency  of  the  case :  if  he  be  of  gross 
habit,  or  has  failed  in  the  proper  evacuations ;  if 
his  heels  swell  of  a  mommg,  or  his  coat  stares  like 
hide-bound,  the  cough.  wiU  vlmish  before  the  fol- 
lowing 

Purgative  Ball, 

Barbados  aloes,  7  drachmsj 

13 
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Castile  aoap,  3  drachms. 

Ginger,  1.  drachm ; 
with  mucilage  sufficient  to  form  the  ball. 

Failing  to  stale  properly,  tfie  patient's  heels  will 
swell,  in  addition  to  the  cough,  and  both  may  be 
got  rid  of  by  a  diuretic  baU  or  two  at  farthest  If 
die  evaeuatioa  by  the  skin  be  at  fault,  through  cold 
or  otherwise,  accompanied  by  cough^  the  perspi- 
tation  will  be  restored,  and  cough  deptdrt,  by  die 
exhibition  of  emetic  tartar,  two  grains,  every  day 
twice  in  his  com,  until  its  effects  are  perceptible  on 
the  skin,  and  the  cough  then  diminishes.  This, 
however,  is  a  v^y  slow  remedy,  though  sure,  and 
ia  sometimes  given  in  much  larger  quantities,  to  the 
amount  of  a  drachm  and  a  half.  The  preparation 
b  Tery  simple  when  given  in  the  form  of  a  ball, 
being  made  up  of  liquorice  powder  and  mucilage 
only,  of  a  sufficient  consistence  to  retain  that  form. 
If  much  heat  ci  body  is  perceptible,  though  the 
pulse  may  not  indicate  inflammatory  disorder,  add 
to  the  foregoing  ball,  nitre,  4  drachms. 

But,  whatever  course  is  pursued,  if  symptoms 
of  a  bad  habit  of  body  are  discoverable,  it  will  be 
advisable  to  administer  the  foregoing  purgative  ball 
once  or  twice  previous  to  adopting  any  other  means 
of  cure.  If  those  symptoms  of  a  bad  habit  of  body 
do  not  appear,  dien  the  purgadve  should  be  of  a 
milder  nature,  and  given  at  the  same  intervaL 

MUd  Purgative. 

Aloes,  4  or  5  drachms, 
m3 
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Castile  soap,  3  drachms. 

Calomel,  1  drachm. 

Ginger,  9  drachms, 

Oil  of  carraways,  10  drops; 
mlicilage  enough  to  form  the  ball  for  one  dose. 

Some  horses  are  more  delicate  than  others,  and 
being  then  irritable  about  the  throat  and  chest,  are 
liable  to  contract  9, periodical  cough,  which  becomes 
chronic  without  due  care.  Such  animals  should  be 
exposed  as  little  as  possible  to  any  viol^it  weather, 
or  sudden  change  of  the  temperature :  they  are 
also  the  kind  of  animals  that  benefit  greatly,  or 
suffer  the  most,  by  a  summer  run  at  grass,  accord* 
ing  to  the  heat,  the  dampness,  or  dryness  of  the 
season,  and  the  precautions  used  previously  to,  and 
at  the  turning  out.  Neither  should  such  tender 
animals,  under  circumstances  of  chronic  cough, 
which  generally  affects  their  coats  also>  about  the 
chest  in  particular,  be  treated  with  a  purgative, 
even  of  the  mildest  form,  but  with  alteratives  ia-* 
stead. 


>  12  drachms  each. 
>*5 


Alterative  Balls. 

Aloes 

Hard  soap. 

Emetic  tartar,  ^  drachm,. 

Ginger,  ^  oz. 

Oil  of  caraways,  1  drachm ; 
with  mucilage  enough  to  form  the  balls  into  six 
doses.     Give  one  every  morning  until  a  loose  stool 
is  produced,  which  may  happen  on  the  third  or. 
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fourth  morning,  or  longer,  as  the  animal  may  be 
more  or  less  relaxed. 

Even  with  this  moderate  employment  of  laxative 
medicine,  the  kind  of  animal  for  which  it  is  most 
desirable  will  be  Very  unfit  to  turn  out  to  grass  of 
a  sudden :  as,  on  account  of  its  delicacy,  it  will  in 
that  case  be  more  likely  to  acquire  a  small  hectic 
cough,  which  no  one  attends  to,  because  of  its 
triviality,  until  time  renders  it  chronic,  with  all 
its  attendant  consequences.  Roaring  and  broken 
wind,  are  among  these  evils,  and  have  already  re- 
ceived as  much  attention  here  as  they  separately 
require. 

Frequently  it  happens  that  a  horse  has  a  con- 
stitutional cough,  or  one  which  comes  on  upon  high 
feeding  only.  Again,  a  disposition  to  plethora  will 
produce  the  same  kind  of  cough,  but  either  seems 
only  an  effort  of  nature  to  disburthen  itself  of  some- 
thing ofiensive.  In  this  case,  the  rapid  repletion 
of  blood  drives  it  into  the  smaller  vessels  that  line 
the  pipe,  &c.,  and  there  cause  the  titillation  which 
after  two  or  three  efforts  ends  in  cough,  and  so  on 
repeatedly.  None  but  those  which  are  in  some 
slight  degree  or  other  already  afflicted  with  chronic 
cough  are  ever  so  attacked,  it  is  apprehended;  indeed 
we  have  frequently  remarked  how  excellent  a  test 
of  "  bad  in  the  wind"  was  good  feed,  or  a  large 
feed,  with  work  upon  it.  In  this  case,  the  ad- 
ministering of  attenuants  will:  thin  the  blood,  and 
give  immediate  relief. 
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Attenuating  Drench, 
Nitre, 


Oil  of  aniseed,  20  drops. 


Yellow  resin/ ^^^^**  ^^^^  ^^^^^• 


The  oil  should  be  first  well  mixed  with  the  resin, 
and  the  whole  gi^en  in  a  quart  of  water-gruel. 
Much  stronger  preparations  of  the  same  materials 
are  commonly  given,  but  the  nitre  disorders  the 
stomach  when  given  to  the  amount  of  an  ounce  per 
day;  which  being  done  with  a  view  to  aid  the 
secretion  of  water,  the  same  end  may  be  better 
attained  by  adding  to  the  above  drench — Camphor 
1  drachm.  Recurrence  of  the  like  afiection  may 
be  prevented  in  some  measure  by  giving  the  same 
prescription  in  another  form,  which  is  in  general 
reckoned  more  convenient — namely^  as  a  cough 
powder,  substituting  aniseedsj  1  ounce,ybr  the  oil, 
and  pounding  the  whole  together :  mix  with  the 
corn,  at  twice. 


DISEASES  OF  THE  STOMACH  AND  IN- 
TESTINES—INFLAMMATION. 

Whenever  one  of  those  organs  is  affected,  vnth 
inflammation  particularly,  the  other  soon  feels  the 
effects  of  the  attack.  This  arises  firom  the  proxi- 
mity of  the  two,  or  the  continuity  of  the  digestive 
faculty,  which  is  mosdy  carried  on  in  the  intestines. 
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as  the  reader  of  tolerable  recollection  well  knows 
was  so  described  in  Book  I.  page  131 — 5.  Cor- 
rosive poisons,  we  there  said,  carry  on  their  Work  of 
destruction  upon  the  internal  or  villous  coat  of  the 
stomach  until  the  ruin  i&  complete ;  but,  although 
horrid  inflammation  accompanies  its  ravages,  we 
would  not  class  such  a  species  of  accident  under 
luny  other  head  than  **  Poison :"  to  call  it  by  its 
symptom  would  be  delusive.  Neither  is  the  in- 
flammation caused  by  wormSf  proper  to  be  taken 
into  consideratjcm  here,  though  in  this  case  both 
organs  are  affected  at  the  same  time;  but  the  batt 
*questUm  involves  other  considerations,  besides  the 
best  means  of  destroying  them,  of  preventing  the 
access  of  this  irritating  insect,  or  of  alleviating  the 
effects  of  its  bite  and  adhesion  to  the  villous  coat, 
alike  of  stomach  and  intestinal  canal. 

With  those  exceptions,  there  is  no  greater  dif- 
ference in  the  causes,  syoqptoms,  or  means  of  cure 
of  inflammation  in  the  stomach  and  intestines,  than 
exists  between  those  of  the  great  and  the  small  gut 
Inflammatory  pain  in  the  smaller  parts  oC  the  ali^ 
mentary  canal  will  ever  be  more  acute  than  those 
which  attack  the  larger  ones ;  thus,  when  the  sto? 
mach  is  the  seat  of  disorder,  the  pains  will  be 
chdler,  the  paroxysms  less  distinctly  marked,  and 
the  pulse  but  little  altered ;  but,  when  by  continu- 
ance it  reaches  the  small  gut  at  the  lower  orifice  of 
the  stomach,  then  will  the  pain  and  anxiety  of  the 
animal  increase  greatly,  and  the  symptoms  thereof, 
visible  in  his  manner,  will  become  more  distinct, 
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rapid,  and  vehement  The  pulse  increases  in  num- 
ber, in  sharpness  of  vibration,  and  irregularity. 
Such  is  the  difference  also  that  is  discernible  be« 
tweeR  attacks  upon  the  colon  or  great  gut,  and  on 
the  smaller  guts.  But  all  this  refers  to  the^r^ 
attack;  for  after  a  while,  if  the  means  adopted  are 
insufScient  to  check  its  career,  the  ruin  goes  oh 
to  affect  the  whole  abdomen^  and  the  animal  dies  of 
gangrene  in  excruciating  torments. 

Causes. — Much  the  same  as  those  which  occasion 
acute  fever  in  all  ordinary  cases ;  that  is  to  say^  a 
sudden  check  given  by  cold  to  the  action  of  the 
parts,  while  these  may  be  in  a  state  of  great  excite- 
ment, through  €wer  action,  hard  work,  excessive 
heat  of  the  weather,  the  operation  of  cordials,  &c« 
By  this  latter  means  stallions  are  sometimes  de* 
stroyed  prematurely,  even  without  catching  any 
cold,  or  this  part  of  the  system  receiving  any  check 
whatever:  in  these  cases,  excitement  has  been 
carried  to  the  utmost  pitch  by  high  feeding,  and 
stimulating  the  male,  until  nature  gives  way;  ov 
rather,  I  might  say,  catches  fire  almost,  and  if  not 
speedily  arrested,  the  heat  soon  destroys  the 
functions  of  all  the  abdominal  organs  of  life. 

To  stage  horses,  inflammatory  complaints  usually 
prove  fatal,  from  the  same  immediate  cause;  the 
animal  being  fed  high,  and  pressed  forward  to  the 
accomplishment  of  his  daily  task,  regardless  of  the 
first  indications  of  tliis  disease;  and  in  summer 
time,  we  witness  numbers  of  such  dropping  down 
in  harness,  sometimes  whilst  going  a/o^,  seldom 
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giving  warning  of  approaching  dissolution.  But, 
whatever  be  the  previous  state  of  the  animal's 
bodily  health,  he  can  rarely  stand  the  mistreatment 
he  receives  from  his  driver — whether  post-boy  or 
coachman ;  viz.,  that  of  being  driven  through  ponds 
and  large  rivulets,  while  he  is  yet  perspiring  greatly 
Uirough  fatigue  and  the  heat  of  the  weather.  Almost 
every  posting  town  offers  some  such  ready  watering 
place,  and  few  drivers  can  resist  the  pleasure  of  thus 
abridging  the  labour  which  the  heels  of  his  horses 
and  the  wheels  of  his  coach  require  at  his  hands. 
Long  rests  in  currents  of  air,  or  unsaddling  horses 
under  similar  circumstances,  are  alike  productive 
of  inflammation  of  thoscx  or  some  other  part  of  the 
animal's  inside,  if  it  do  not  bring  on  fever  of  the 
whole  system — as  before  observed,  page  172.  The 
kidneys  or  the  liver  are  sometimes  alone  affected  by 
this  species  of  culpable  neglect ;  but  in  either  case, 
as  the  effects  are  not  immediately  perceptible,  the 
disorder  creeps  upward  unheeded,  or  seizes  the 
animal  violently,  so  that  it  dies  at  the  next  going 
out,  of  Apoplexy, 

Neglect  of  the  necessary  evacuations,  or  the  dis- 
continuance of  those  which  have  been  customary, 
even  though  injudipious,  will  occasion  an  accumu- 
lation of  dung  in  the  great  guts  when  they  are 
least  capable  of  bearing  it ;  upon  this,  pressing  the 
horse  in  his  work  will  bring  on  inflammation,  as  it 
will  sometimes  after  a  heavy  feed  and  toaier,  which 
some  injudiciously  give  on  account  of  a  hard  day's 
work  lying  before  him,  .  The  same  happens  to 
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horses  that  are  inordinately yb^^  when  hard  worked; 
the  dung  that  is  then  eliminated  bears  with  it  a 
portion  of  the  slime  or  mucus  that  linefi  the  intes- 
tines,  and  this  appearance  has  obtained  for  this 
species  of  inflammation  the  term  moUen  grease^  of 
which  we  come  shortly  to  treat. 

Adhesion  of  the  gut  sometimes  takes  place,  so 
as  to  cause  partial  obstruction  to  the  passage  of  the 
aliment;  at  others,  tubercles  are  formed  on  the 
tneserUerff,  that  holds  the  bowels  in  position ;  and 
ill  either  case  the  secret  is  disclosed  by  a  staring 
coat,  which  some  mistake  for  the  worms.  Both 
those  afiections  are  the  effect  rather  than  the  first 
cause  of  inflammation  of  the  part,  and  may  be 
distinguished  from  ^^  the  worms"  by  the  state  of 
the  pulse,  by  the  heat,  tension,  and  soreness 
evinced  by  the  patient  on  passing  the  hand  over  tlie 
belly.  See  page  140,  Book  I.  The  reader  will 
also  perceive,  upon  turning  back  to  pages  74 — 76, 
in  what  manner  this  adhesion  is  efiected,  viz.  by  the 
exhaustion  of  the  moisture  that  is  designed  by  natui^ 
to  lubricate  the  parts. 

Colic  of  long  continuance,  if  the  animal  is  worked 
while  this  is  on  him,  is  another  prolific  source  of 
inflammation  of  the  intestines;  as  is  the  drinking 
cold  water  copiously,  while  in  a  state  of  perspirlition, 
or  after  a  trying  journey,  which  is  always  attended 
with  spasmodic  colic  of  the  stomach  and  bowels  at 
first,  and  of  inflammation  sooner  or  later,  according 
to  the  temperature  of  the  individual.  The  necessity 
of  getting  rid  of  the  lesser  attack  before  it  acquires 
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a  permanent  and  dangerous  aspect  must  be  obvious ; 
and  as  the  treatment  proper  for  either  is  at  total  va- 
riance with  the  other^  the  one  requiring  warmth  and 
stimulation,  the1)ther  a  cooling  and  reducing  treat- 
menif  our  first  duty  is  to  ascertain  precisely  the 
exact  nature  of  the  attack;  for  a  mistake  on  this 
point  would,  and  does  frequency,  prove  fatal — aye^ 
in  human  as  well  as  in  horse  medicine.  Therefore 
it  is,  that  we  have  judged  it  expedient  to  set  down 
here  in  the  form  of  a  table  the  symptoms  that  will 
enable  the  practitioner  to  distingnish  between  the 
two  kinds  of  attack. 

SYMPTOMS. 

A  table  for  distinguishing  between  the  Colic  or 
Gripes,  and  Inflammation  of  the  Bowels,  by  the 
sjrmptoms  that  mark  the  character  of  each. 

Sp<umodic  or  Flatulent  Colic  Ir\fiammation  of  the  Bowels, 

1.  Pulse  natnral,  though  some-  1 .  Pulse  very  quick  and  imaU. 
times  a  little  lower.  • 

2.  The  horse  lies  down,  and  2.  He  lies  down  and  suddenly 
rolls  upon  his  back.                           rises  up  again,  Mitfom  rolling  upon 

his  back. 
S.  The  legs  and  ears  generally  3.    Legs  and  ears  genenUty 

warm.  cold. 

4.  Attacks  suddenly,  is  never  4*  la  general,  attacks  giadu- 
preceded,  and  seldom  accompa-       ally,  is  commonly  preceded,  and 
nled  by  any  symptoms  of  fever.         always  accompanied  by  symp- 
toms of  fever. 

5.  There  are  frequently  short  6.  No  ihtermiasionscanbeob* 
intermissions.                                   served. 

Whilst  marking  these  distinctions,  which  ought 
^  be  kept  in  mind  while  prescribing  ^or  disorders 
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80  nearly  alike  at  first  view,  but  difiering  so  widely 
in  effect,  the  reader  is  earnestly  requested  to  turn 
to  the  Index,  and  there  find  the  page  at  which  we 
have  thought  proper  to  treat  pretty  much  at  large 
of  ^'  Inflammation  of  the  Kidneys/'  "  Diseases  of 
the  Urinary  Organs,"  &c.  He  will  there  perceive 
how  fatally  these  affections  have  been  mistaken  for 
'^  Colic ;"  he  will  learn  that  this  unhappy  error  is 
likely  to  happen  more  frequently  than  would  at  the 
first  glance  be  imagined ;  and  he  will  observe  that 
the  symptoms  correspond  in  many  respects  with 
those  in  the  second  column  above — therefore  re- 
quire an  equally  correspondent  course  of  treatment, 
but  that  the  deposite  of  stone  in  the  kidney  is  an 
incurable  disorder,  that  admits  of  no  remedy. 
Furthermore,  the  reader  will  observe,  that  the 
whole  of  the  article  alluded  to,  on  "  Calculus,  or 
Stone,*'  requires  his  strict  attention;  and  also  bear 
in  mind  what  is  there  said  as  to  calculous  sub- 
stances which  are  deposited  in  the  ccecvm  or  blind 
gut,  producing  symptoms  so  much  like  spasmodic 
colic,  that  much  care  is  necessary  in  applying  the 
appropriate  remedy  in  each  case,  lest  he  precipitate 
the  patient's  catastrophe. 

Of  these  symptoms  the  state  of  the  pulse  is  the 
surest  indication  of  the  approach  of  an  inflamma- 
tory attack  of  the  bowels,  or  any  other  viscus;  and 
the  particular  part  which  is  then  suffering  must  be 
gathered  from  other  circumstances.  If  he  has  long 
suffered  colic  without  relief,  doubtless  inflammation 
has  taken  place,  and  gangrene  is  likely  to  follow : 
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this  is  the  harbinger  of  death.  CoJiesion  of  the 
gut  together  sometimes  baffles  the  best  treatment 
for  colic,  and  soon  devolves  into  inflammation.  In 
either  case,  the  remedies  proper  for  colic  must  be 
abandoned,  and  others  more  adapted  to  the  change 
of  circumstancfbs  be  employed  instead. 

Whenever  the  cause  of  inflammation  of  the  bowels 
may  fairly  be  ascribed  to  the  quantity  or  quality  of 
their  contents — without  adding  to  the  irritation  by 
any  extraordinary  exertion,  its  approach  will  be 
very  slow,  and  denoted  by  sluggishness  and  the 
refusal  of  food  at  first.  As  they  are  mostly  working 
cattle  that  are  thus  attacked,  the  evacuations  are 
not  sufficiently  minded^  or  the  attendant  neglects 
to  make  mention  how  these  have  discontinued  in  a 
great  degree,  or  changed  their  appearance — the 
dung  being. then  hard,  and  the  urine  high  coloured; 
hereupon  the  pulse  increases,  and  the  outrageous 
symptoms  described  in  the  second  column  of  the 
table  of  symptovm  go  on  to  a  frightful  extent,  en* 
dangering  the  lives  of  bystanders.  Even  in  this 
stage,  the  progress  of  the  disease  may  be  arrested 
by  prompt  and  vigorous  measures,  adapted  to  the 
kind  of  animal  that  may  be  the  subject  of  attack, 
and  the  circumstances  under  which  the  present 
alarming  sjnnptoms  may  have  been  brought  on.  If 
a  heavy  lumbering  waggon-horse,  that  owes  his 
disease  to  alimentary  indulgence,  we  shall  find  no 
higher  operation  necessary  than  emptying  the  over- 
charged canal  hy  force  of  arms  ^  i.  e.  back*raking; 
but  the  high-couraged  stage*coach  horse,  which 
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falls  under  the  exercise  of  the  lash,  and  the  in* 
fluence  of  a  vertical  siuii  has  seldom  aught  within 
him  of  that  kind  to  part  with,  and  requires  the  in- 
troduction of  some  substance  or  liquid  that  shall 
cherish  the  afBicted  stomach  and  bowels,  and  alle* 
viate  the  burning  heat  that,  ascending  to  the  head^ 
causes  his  delirium.  Presence  of  mind,  however, 
or  the  adroitness  which  much  practice  teaches,  is 
frequently  wanting  for  the  first-mentioned  remedy ; 
and  the  means  of  applying  ike  second  is  so  seldom 
at  handy  that  the  animals  are  too  oflen  left  to  their 
fiite  and  are  lost.  But  we  anticipate  the  remedies. 
Remedy. — From  the  rapid  progress  made  by  this 
disorder,  when  lefl  to  itself,  and  its  usually  dis- 
astrous termination,  the  duty  of  attending  to  the 
pulse  of  his  animals  as  before  insisted  upon  (at 
pages  180,  199),  will  strike  every  intelligent  horse- 
proprietor,  as  the  very  best  means  of  guarding 
against  the  fatal  consequences  of  inflammatory  at- 
tacks. He  will  by  this  means  be  apprised  of  the 
earliest  approach  of  the  disease,  and  thus  enable 
himself  to  meet  it  in  its  mildest  form  :  he  will  com- 
pare this  certain  indication  of  heat — whether  fever 
of  the  whole  system,  or  inflammation  of  a- particular 
part,  with  the  state  of  the  patient's  urine,  which 
will  then  be  high  coloured,  and  the  dunging  de- 
fective. The  rec/tim  will  be  dry,  hard,  and  hot; 
the  belly  on  passing  the  hand  over  it  towards  the 
sheath  will  have  the  same  feel;  the  animal  will 
shrink  from  the  touch,  his  eyes  appear  languid,  or 
partly  shut ;  as  the  disorder  proceeds  they  assume 
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unusual  redness,  or  what  has  been  termed  blood- 
shot.     The  mouth  is  hot 

Up  to  this  stage  of  the  disorder,  the  first  remedy 
will  be  clystering  and  bleeding  the  ammal  freely, 
if  he  be  not  very  aged,  or  of  spare  habit ;  immedi- 
ately afler  giving  the  following 

Laxatite  Drench. 

Powdered  aloes^  2  drachms, 

Suboarbonate  of  potass,  2  drachms, 

Water-gruel,  1  pint, 

Castor  oil,  half  a  pint.    Mix. 
If  delay  is  to  be  apprehended  in  procuring  the 
above  drench,  give  castor  oil  one  pint,  or  in  default 
hereof,  salad  oil  two  pints,  whilst  the  drench  is  pre* 
paring. 

In  ordinary  cases,  a  voluntary  stool  will  be  pro- 
duced at  or  soon  afler  bleeding,  occasioned  bf  re- 
laxation of  the  tenesmus  that  constitutes  the  disease. 
If  the  dung  comes  forth  in  small  quantity  and  small 
hard  knobs,  like  gingerbread  nuts,  the  straighi-gui 
must  be  cleared  by  the  hand,  according  to  the 
directions  given  at  a  preceding  page,  199.  And, 
when  the  constipation  has  endured  for  a  long  timer, 
the  hardened  dung  will  not  come  away  at  all  with- 
out this  manual  operation  of  backdating,  which 
must  be  performed  the  more  assiduously  as  the  dif- 
ficulty may  be  greater  and  the  dung  harder.  Let  a 
warm  clyster  be  thrown  up  that  is  copious  enough 
to  fill  the  emptied  gut,  at  the  least 
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Clyster, 

Water-gruel,  from  4  to  6  quarts, 
Epsom  salts,  4  or  5  ounces. 
Inject  warm,  with  a  large  syringe,  or  ox-bladder 
and  long  pipe :  perform  this  operation  effectually. 

A  second  and  third  should  follow,  a  little  warmer 
than  the  first,  and  after  an  evacuation  has  taken 
place,  the  nejt  clyster  may  be  made  without  salt, 
and  a  small  degree  thicker  than  at  first.  Its  effect 
will  be  to  remain  and  nourish  the  parts  nearly  in 
the  same  manner  as  a  poultice  does  an  external  in* 
flamed  wound. 

Too  often,  however,  those  early  indications  are 
entirely  neglected ;  the  animal  is  harnessed  in  to 
his  day's  work,  and  the  consequences  are  both 
dreadful  and  dangerous  to  behold.  If  he  be  a 
stage-coach  horse,  or  destined  to  take  his  turn  at  a 
positing-house,  his  sluggishness  and  refusal  of  food 
is  usually  attributed  to  ^^  a  little  overwork ;"  and  the 
much  abused  cordial  is  commonly  administered; 
which  brightens  him  up  for  the  renewal  of  his  daily 
task,  and  accelerates  his  fate,  unless  rescued  as  by 
a  miracle  that  is  very  seldom  wrought.  In  these 
cases,  the  first  symptom  perceptible  to  the  driver  is 
the  horse's  leaning  against  its  next  horse  ;  but, 
upon  being  touched  up^  it  makes  fresh  exertions 
according  to  its  quantity  of  courage,  until  it  falls 
down  with  closed  eyes  in  excruciating  torments, 
lashes  out  behind,  and  beats  about  on  the  ground, 
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seldom  having  the  strength  to  get  upon  its  legs 
again.  Bundles  of  straw  should  be  placed  for  the 
afflicted  animal  to  roll  upon,  and  his  head  pressed 
down  with  the  hand  whilst  the  severest  paroxyms 
expend  their  forces.  When  at  length  he  gets  up 
— ^which  may  be  considered  a  favourable  sign,  that 
proves  his  strength  is  not  wholly  subdued — he  may 
be  supported  into  a  stable.  Mean  time,  however, 
an  examination  of  the  rectum  must  take  place,  and 
the  manual  operation  of  emptying  it  be  employed-^ 
if  need  be ;  that  is  to  say  if  hardened  dung  should 
be  accumulated  there.  At  any  rate,  water-gruel  in 
large  quantities  must  be  prepared,  as  well  for  ad- 
ministering by  way  of  clyster  as  of  drench  ;  in  both, 
giving  it  now  without  the  addition  of  salt,  and  in 
the  latter  manner  nearly  cold.  By  these  means 
the  alarming  symptoms  will  diminish  greatly ;  but 
if  there  is  still  reason  to  apprehend  that  obstruction 
may  prevail  in  the  larger  intestines,  this  must  be  got 
rid  of  by  means  of  the  oUy  laxative  prescribed  at 
page  S57,  and  the  repetition  oi  clysters  in  quantities, 
and  administered  with  a  vigour  sufficient,  to  reach 
the  evil. 

Bleedingy  of  course,  would  be  adopted,  to  the 
amount  of  four,  fivcj^  or  six  quarts,  according  to  the 
exigency  of  the  case  and  the  size  of  the  animal.  If 
the  blood  become  buffed,  as  it  is  called  by  some,  ot 
sissy  on  the  surface,  a  second  blood-letting  is  neces-> 
sary  to  complete  the  cure.  Low,  but  nourishing 
diet,  should  follow;  as  bran-mashes,  stiff  gruel,  and 
afterwards  sodden  com ;  the  return  to  hay  pro^ 
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Tender  being  made  gradually,  and  then  of  good 
quality. 

In  very  bad  cases,  the  return  to  full  health  and 
▼igour  will  be  slow,  and  a  relapse  is  to  be  dreaded^ 
as  a  fresh  attack  would  prove  much  more  obstinate 
than  the  first.  The  dung,  by  its  quantity,  consist* 
ence,  regularity,  and  general  appearance,  will  af- 
ford the  best  means  of  judging  when  the  bowels  are 
completely  cleared  of  their  ofiensive  contents ;  for 
it  not  unfrequently  happens  that  several  tolerable 
stools  may  be  procured  by  the  help  of  medicine, 
and  yet  some  lumps,  replete  with  danger,  remain 
behind.  The  ptdse,  that  great  criterion  of  hesdth 
or  disease,  by  dint  of  low  living,  may  have  regained 
its  natural  state,  and  so  remain  steadily  for  a  toler- 
ably long  period:  but  watching  the  dung  for  a  day 
or  two  will  corroborate  lliat  main  indication  of 
health,  or  by  its  irregularity  dispel  an  ill-founded 
reliance  on  the  completeness  of  the  cure.  Yet  will 
the  administering  of  purgatives,  or  even  alteratives, 
of  aloes  in  particular,  be  found  full  of  danger,  as 
tending  to  irritate  the  bowels  anew.  The  same  ii>ay 
be  said  of  all  stimulants  whatever,  whether  applied 
externally  or  given  in  the  form  of  cordials,  notwith- 
standing  the  animal  may  evince  signs  of  returning 
pain^  and  these  be  ascertained  by  the  correspond-^ 
ing  symptoms  of  low  pulse,  warm  legs  and  ears,  to 
arise  from  ^spasmodic  or  flatulent  colic  only.  Fos 
these  returning  psdns  are  usually  occasioned  by  the 
soft  kind  of  regimen  just  recommended,  to  which 
the  patient  may  have  been  subjected  during  tiiis  ill« 
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ness  for  the  first  time  since  it  was  a  foal.  We  have 
known  a  anall  feed  of  com  or  two  effect  relief  from 
lowness,  in  the  case  of  horses  which  had  been  long 
time  previously  used  to  hard  food:  if  these  be  de- 
voured voraciously )  this  will  tend  topro^e  Ist,  that 
the  change  is  desirable,  and  Sdly,  that  the  next 
feed  should  consist  of  broken  com — or  a  new  dis- 
ease will  be  engendered.  Adopt  the  tonic  svstem, 
recommended  generally,  at  page  SOI. 

MOLTEN  GREASE 

Is  but  a  variety  of  inflammation  of  tie  itdeaiines 
when  the  subject  of  attack  happens  to  be  very  £ity 
and  little  accustomed  to  exercise ;  when  marked  by 
costiveness,  it  may  be  treated  as  such ;  or,  if  at- 
tended by  a  looseness,  may  rather  be  considered  as 
a  spasmodic  effort  of  nature  to  relieve  itself  of  an 
uraaatural  load.  The  vulgar  name  given  to  this 
affection  of  the  intestines  is  &rther  supported  by 
the  popular  notion  that  the  fat,  or  grease,  which 
the  individual  possessed  in  a  8iq)edative  degree, 
bad  melted  (or  was  moUen)  and  passed  into  the 
guts,  whence  it  was  expelled  with  the  faeces.  This, 
however,  is  physiologically  impossible,  notwith- 
standing the  support  such  a  notion  has  received 
from  some  revered  authors;  the  appearance  of 
slimy  unctuous  matter  along  with  the  dung,  more 
particularly  when  this  is  much  hardened,  being  no 
other  than  the  mueom  secretion  described  at  pages 
?4, 75,  as  designed  by  uature  to  defend  the  surface 
of  the  intestines  from  the  injurious  action  of  hard 
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substances  that  might  be  taken  into  the  stomach. 
Indeed,  this  intention  of  nature  in  providing  such  a 
defence  is  demonstrable  in  the  fieurt,  that  the  harder 
the  knobs  of  dung  may  be  that  the  animal  presseth 
forth,  the  greater  is  the  quantity  of  this  greasy, 
unctuous,  or  mucous  secretion  that  is  eliminated 
along  with  it,  and  which  gives  name  to  the  disorder. 
Probably,  the  secretion  of  this  grectse  may  then 
proceed  with  more  celerity;  its  access  maybe  greater, 
the  more  it  is  thus  required  by  nature  to  defend 
the  alimentary  passage.  This  supposition  is  draw^n 
from  the  fact  just  stated;  but,  whether  the  well- 
founded  conjecture  be  too  hastily  hazarded,  is  for 
the  more  minute  inquirer  to  conclude  upon,  or  in- 
vestigate £Burther,  as  may  seem  good  to  him. 

At  any  rate,  the  doctrine  o{  effusion,  or  the  pass- 
ing of  those  secretions,  whether  mucous  or  aequeous, 
from  one  part  of  the  system  to  another,  as  nature  or 
accident  may  require  the  supply,  is  tolerably  evi- 
dent from  another  circumstance  that  is  often  recur- 
ring in  cases  of  molten  grease,  [The  subject  is 
more  fully  treated  of  at  the  page  just  referred  to.] 
The  perspiration  of  the  two  secretions  in  succes- 
sion, here  referred  to,  is  pretty  well  recognised,  and 
is  easily  prdveable,  in  the  manner  there  set  down ; 
the  unctuous,  mucous,  or  greasy  secretion  (call  it 
which  we  like)  of  the  external  surfaces  following 
that  of  the  more  liquid,  sequeous,  or  watery  kind, 
after  any  great  exertion.  Horses  that  contract 
molten  grease  are  ever  those  which  have  been  highly 
fed,  without  exercise  sufficient  to  excite  visible  per- 
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spiration  thereby:  and  the  feverish  heat  of  the 
body  occasioned  by  high  living  and  indolence,  in 
time  exhausts  the  whole  supply  of  the  aequeous  se* 
cretion.  So  much  is  this  the  case,  that  the  animal's 
discharge  of  urine  becomes  less  and  less  as  its  se- 
clusion is  continued,  until  the  decided  access  of 
fever  takes  place,  and  we  notice  its  colour  is  higher 
and  hjgher  as  its  quantity  decreases.  [Look  agaia 
at  section  55,  page  156.]  As  before  explained, 
the  secretion  of  mucous  matter  takes  place  within 
the  guts,  &c.,  or  that  surface  which  is  next  to  the 
food;  on  the  othei'  side,  and  every  other  part 
of  the  animal  system,  the  watery  secretion  des- 
tined to  lubricate  the  parts,  to  keep  them  supple 
and  to  prevent  adhesion,  takes  place.  On  that  side 
(which  is  popularly  considered  the  outer  surface !) 
good  quantities  of  fat  accrue,  all  along  the  whole 
length  of  the  intestines,  which  is  usually  scraped 
from  slain  beasts,  and  preserved  as  tallow.  From 
this  source  is  derived  that  access  o{  grease,  which, 
as  I  have  said,  is  greatest  as  the  inflammatory 
symptoms  may  be  higher.  When  this  has  long 
been  the  case,  and  stools  are  at  length  procured,  a 
long  thin  wormlike  portion  of  this  fat  comes  away 
with  the  dung ;  which  would  be  of  itself  a  suffici- 
ently alarming  appearance,  though  wanting  anima- 
tion, but  for  the  well-known^  but  inexplicable 
doctrine  of  effusion,  or  communication  through 
the  gut:  this  appearance,  then,  of  a  long  tena- 
cious fatty  portion  of  thin  membrane,  which  usually 
accompanies  molten  grease,  should  be  considered 
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%l  little  more  than  denoting  the  crisis  of  the  dis- 
order. 

Let  the  system  be  reduced  according  as  the  state 
of  the  pulse  may  dictate — for  which  consult  again 
p9ge  17J»  as  to  bleeding,  and  page  197,  as  to  treat- 
ing him. for  ^'  costiveness"  simply.  If  heat  and  irri- 
t9t¥W  be  perceivable  to  the  touch  and  sight  about 
t]ie  ^m«,  without  high  pulse,  the  first  symptom 
m^y  be  reduced  by  administering 

Tlie  sedative  Clyster, 

Camphor,  4  drachms, 

Spirits  of  wine,  3  or  4  drops, 
to  promote  solution,  and  add 

Sweet  oil,  2  ounces. 
Mix  well,  and  then  add  thin  warm  water-gruel, 
2  or  3  quarts. 

As  before  intimated,  molten  grease  is  rather  ah 
efTeot  than  a  cause  of  disease,  and  partakes  of  colic 
in  on^  of  its  forms  and  of  i^nmation  in  the  other ; 
the  symptoms  that  enable  us  to  distinguish  when 
tiie  one  or  the  other  prevails  being  precisely  those 
set  down  at  page  253.  Allowing  somewhat  for  the 
feverish  symptoms  that  always  prevail  with  such  fat 
and  bloated  animals  as  are  subject  to  this  disorder, 
the  practitioner  cannot  commit  himself  to  the  guid- 
ance of  a  better  test  than  that  just  referred  to,  nor 
more  safely  adopt  a  treatment  that  is  more  likely  to 
reinstate  his  patient  in  health,  for  very  littie  danger 
attends  molten  grease,  in  either  form.  For  the  treat- 
ment which  is  proper  in  cases  of  spasmodic  colic 
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affecting  fat  animals,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the 
next  head  of  information. 

THE  COLIC,  GRIPES,  or  FRET. 

This  disorder  has  been  frequently  referred  to, 
under  the  preceding  head  of  Inflammaikm  rf  tie 
IntesiineSi  to  which  it  bears  great  affinity  in  some 
of  its  points — ^as  ahready  stated ;  the  cause  of  both 
being  nearly  the  same  in  most  cases,  and  long  con« 
tinued  colic  always  ending  in  inflammation,  if  not 
effectually  checked  in  time.  Much  of  the  difference 
that  exists  between  the  two  kinds  of  attack  depends 
on  the  previous  state  of  the  animal  attacked :  if  it 
be  a  high-fed  and  hard-worked  animal,  whose  di- 
gestive organs  receive  a  sudden  check,  he  contracts 
inflammation  in  the  first  instance ;  but  one  that  is 
lower  kept,  and  therefore  not  so  irritable  in  any 
part  of  its  system,  is  soon  troubled  with  spasmodic 
afifection  of  the  intestines,  which  receives  the  name 
of  grq^es,  or  fret  in  different  counties,  as  it  does 
that  otflatuleni  coUc  in  most  of  the  books  that 
treat  of  animal  medicine.  CMc,  however,  is  the 
general  name  given  by  most  stable  people  to  every 
pain  of  the  inside  (of  man  and  horse)  that  occasions 
writhing,  or  other  demonstrations  of  that  pain, 
which  few  can  discriminate  in  their  own  persons, 
much  less  in  their  horses.  To  this  undiscrimi- 
nating  manner  of  naming  disorders  that  require 
such  very  different  treatment  at  our  hands,  is  to  be 
attributed  the  loss  of  many  lives  annually.  In 
this  anomalous  manner  of  treating  those  disorders 
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it  is  painiiil  to  notice  one  of  the  most  scientific  ve- 
terinary writers  of  our  time  has  fallen.  We  do  not 
find  in  Mr.  Richard  Lawrence's  **  Complete  Far- 
rier" any  reference  whatever  to  inflammation  of  the 
intestines ;  though  under  the  head  of  '^  Colic,  or 
Gripes,**  he  proceeds  to  describe  the  spnptoms  of 
inflammation  in  such  a  manner  as  might  mislead 
ignorant  or  half-taught  persons  to  treat  both  alike, 
and  thus  destroy  their  horses. 

A  violent  cold,  or  a  slight  one,  will  also  deter- 
mine tile  disorder  one  way  or  the  other,  when  the 
individual's  system  may  be  of  no  decisive  character 
at  the  time  of  contracting  it.  That  a  low  state  of 
the  animal  system  is  fiivourable  to  engendering 
spasms  of  tiie  intestines,  is  inferred  from  the  cir- 
cumstance, that  subsequendy  to  a  horse  afflicted 
witii  inflammatian  undergoing  the  copious  evacua- 
tions recommended  in  the  preceding  pages  for  the 
cure  of  that  disorder,  he  is  frequently  visited  with 
spasmodic  afiections  tiiat  require  sedatives  and  to- 
nics to  restore  tiie  patient  to  complete  health. 

Causes. — Next  to  drinking  cold  water,  and  catch- 
ing cold  by  exposure  to  air  or  water  whilst  heated, 
the  eating  of  bad,  ill-got,  or  rank  hay,  is  a  prolific 
source  of  spasmodic  colic.  If  it  lie  in  the  intes- 
tines chilly  and  comfortless,  and  thus  predispose 
the  anim^rto  acquire  cold,  the  cause  of  epidemical 
colic  is  plaihly  attributable  to  such  bad  hay,  for  it 
»i'en  lireV^ls  usually  over  certain  districts,  and 
ftiostly  among  country  cattle.  Pushing  a  horse  in 
his  work  when  large  lumps  of  undigested  matters 
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distend  parts  of  the  gut,  will  bring  on  spasm,  tor* 
por,  and  inflammation  in  succession.  Horses  that 
gormandise  much»  being  worked  hard,  and  the  sto- 
mach [becoming  empty,  occasions  ihefret,  and  in- 
ordinate action  of  th&  guts  expulseth  the  mucous 
secretion  that  is  designed  for  their  defence.  This 
constitutes  molten  grease^  of  which  we  have  treated 
largely  just  above,  and  we  are  decidedly  of  opinion 
that  the  expulsion  of  oflensive  matters  in  all  cases 
where  the  animal  evinceth  but  small  sensations  of 
pain,  is  but  an  effort  of  nature  to  relieve  itself,  and 
ought  rather  to  be  assistied  than  abated  by  hot  or 
"  cordial  medicines." 

Strong  astringent  purgatives,  oft  repeated,  or 
neglect  during  the  operation,  are  frequently  suc- 
ceeded by  flatulent  colic,  that  soon  becomes  in- 
flammatory if  the  internal  commotion  be  not  judi- 
ciously arrested  by  sedatives.  CordiiJ  balls  and 
drenches,  as  they  impart  a  short-lived  vigour,  so 
when  their  stimulating  efiects  die  away,  they  leave 
behind  a  debility  that  is  more  excessive  as  those 
&ctitious  effects  have  been  most  intense ;  in  this  re- 
spefct,  the  cause  and  its  consequences  assimilate 
closely  with  those.  wig|A  succeed  the  disease  of  in- 
flammation, and  the^^Pp^  which  follows  the  cure 
thereof,  with  spiasmodic'' colic.  Diapente,  and  other 
provocatives,  that  are  given  to  stallions  in  the  sea^ 
son,  leave  behind  them  the  same  species  of  debili- 
tating efiects  after  covering,  and  would  devolve  into 
eolic  first,  and  inflammation  afterwards,  but  that 
those  horses'  evacuations  are  well  looked  after ,  and 
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the  system  of  stimulants  ip  kept  up  by  repetition. 
This  treatment^  however,  cannot  always  succeed;  so 
we  frequently  find  that  stallions  die  suddenly  of  in- 
flammation in  the  intestines,  in  the  spermatic  cords, 
or  other  parts  of  generation*  Cases  of  death,  to 
actus  caiiUf  from  the  same  causes,  are  upon  record. 
We  mentioned  this  before,  at  page  62. 

All  horses,  indeed,  that  have  been  pampered  in 
the  above  manner,  or  by  being  kept  in  close  stables, 
or  having  their  water  chilled,  when  they  come  to 
be  subjected  to  common  usage,  are  most  likely  to 
sutkr  by  colic  in  its  worst  forms.  Horses  that  are 
made  ip  for  sale  by  dealers  and  cunning  breeders, 
in  order  to  give  their  coats  a  sleek  appearance, 
upon  passing  into  the  hands  of  new  owners,  com- 
monly undergo  attacks,  more  or  less  acute,  of  gpas^ 
modic  coKc,  if  they  do  not  at  once  &11  ill  of  in/km" 
motion  of  bowels,  kidneys,  or  bladder.  With  animals 
so  circumstanced,  mere  flatulency  or  looseness  may 
be  considered  a  favourable  termination  of  the  ma^- 
ing  ip  system  before  alluded  to. 

Symptoms. — These,  as  contradistinguished  firom 
those  which  denote  inflammation  of  the  intestines, 
will  be  found  in  the  table  of  comparative  symptoms 
at  page  253.  In  addition  thereto,  otiier  symptoms, 
that  mark  the  degree  of  spasmodic  attack,  require 
equal  discrimination ;  seeing  thattiie  treatment  which 
may  be  highly  proper  in  the  more  virulent  attacks, 
Mrould  be  injurious  if  employed  upon  every  slight 
occasion.  Neither  is  it  every  horse  which  shows 
signs  oipain  in  the  inside  that  hath  the  coUc^  even 
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tihough  the  symptoms  set  down  in  the  second  co- 
lumn of  the  ''  table/  at  page  253^  do  not  appear; 
for,  he  may  be  a£9icted  with  pain  in  the  kidneys, 
OT  inflammation  of  the  bladder,  which  the  attendant 
should  ascertain  before  giving  the  stimulants  that 
may  be  very  proper  in  most  stages  of  coUc,  but 
would  accelerate  the  disease  incident  to  tiiose 
'^  urinaiy  organs.**  The  careful  reader  should 
therefore  turn  to  the  subjects  **  Kidneys,**  and 
"  Urinary  organs,"  before  he  proceeds  to  treat  the 
animal  simply  for  cidic  pains. 

In  its  mildest  state,  flatulent  colic  first  appears 
in  the  form  o(  violent  purging,  which  is  in  fact  no 
positive  disease,  as  before  observed,  but  an  efibrt 
of  nature  to  rid  itself  of  a  collection  of  offensive 
matter,  either  indigestible,  cold,  or  irritating.  Of 
what  precise  kind  this  may  be  at  any  time  is  ascer- 
tainable upon  the  view,  and  requires  only  to  be  as- 
sisted in  coming  ofi*,  provided  but  littie  pain  is 
evinced  by  the  animal.  If  he  be  a  crib-biter,  pieces 
of  extraneous  matter  are  usually  found  among  the 
dung,  as  bits  of  wall,  of  wood,  litter,  &c. ;  if  an  aged 
horse,  or  one  that  has  been  kept  on  bad  hay,  his 
food  comes  ofi*  undigested ;  if  a  very  &t  horse,  the 
mucous  secretion  comes  away  as  described  under 
•'  moUen  grease^*  just  above — and  all  these  require 
at  most  some  of  the  milder  purgatives  that  are  least 
likely  to  irritate  the  bowels. 

Whenever  the  ears  become  cold,  after  gripes 
have  continued  some  hours,  it  is  a  certain  indica- 
tion that  inflammation  has  takei)  place  of  some  one 
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or  more  organs,  mostly  of  the  intestines.  This  is 
sometimes  discovered,  when  too  late,  to  attend  a 
rupture  of  the  distended  bowels  through  the  perito- 
naeum (vide  Book  L  page  140),  when  the  protruded 
gut  mortifies  (as  is  found  after  death)  in  consequence 
of  strangulation.  After  this,  the  pain  seems  to  sub- 
side, and  the  animal  dies  quietly.  The  ruin  that 
has  taken  place  is  only  told  on  dissection.  Yet  do 
most  ignorant  persons  pronounce  horses  still  alive 
to  have  a  ''  twist  in  the  guts  ;'*  and  stranger  stilly 
they  prescribe  a  remedy  for  it,  although  it  is  incur*' 
able !  The  ears  act  also  as  a  good  barometer,  when 
inflammation  of  the  kidneys  may  be  apprehended, 
or  inflammation  of  the  neck  of  the  bladder  is  more 
than  suspected,  on  account  of  the  difticulty  evinced 
by  the  patient  in  passing  its  urine.  If  the  water 
come  off  high  coloured,  it  is  a  sure  sign  of  inflam* 
mation,  which  is  further  corroborated  by  cold  ears; 
if  of  its  natural  colour,  the  ears  will  be  warm,  and 
the  difficulty  in  staling  is  occasioned  by  the  hard 
distended  gut  pressing  upon  the  ureters  and  neck  of 
the  bladder :  procuring  a  good  stool  pr  two,  or  a 
clyster,  then  restores  the  functions  of  those  organs. 
The  earliest  symptoms  observable  in  his  manner ^ 
is  when  the  horse  looks  round  at  his  flanks  occa^ 
sionally,  whisking  his  tail  at  intervals ;  he  looks  at 
the  attendant,  if  there  be  any  breed  in  him,  seem- 
ing  to  implore  help.  He  stamps  with  his  hind  feet 
alternately  on  the  ground,  sometimes  striking  at  his 
belly.  As  the  pain  increases,  these  symptoms  are 
oflener  repeated,  and  with  more  vehemence:  he 
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gathers  his  legs  under  him^  as  if  preparing  to  lie 
down ;  which  he  at  length  effects^  rolling  about  in 
the  stalls  and  getting  up  again  repeatedly.  It  may 
here  be  remarked^  that  this  rolling  on  the  back  is 
well  calculated  for  affording  temporary  ease  to  the 
great  gut ;  but  should  inflammatiion  have  already  at* 
tacked  these,  or  at  the  kidneys,  this  rolling  on  his 
back  would  but  increase  the  pain  of  the  ammal ; 
and  his  jumping  up  instantly  upon  his  legs,  as  if 
the  spur  or  whip  had  been  applied,  goes  to  prove 
the  existence  of  inBammation  at  one  or  the  other 
viscus,  as  those  symptons  vary. 

Cure. — Too  much  care  cannot  be  exercised  in 
ascertaining  the  precise  nature  and  amount  of  the 
disease ;  for,  in  error  in  this  respect  resides  extreme 
danger  of  life,  which  is  too  often  sacrificed  to  preci- 
pitancy, to  ignorance,  and  presumption.  As  soon  as 
a  horse  is  pronounced  "  ill  of  the  colic,"  the  at- 
tendants, without  investigation,  proceed  to  give 
'^  something  to  do  him  good ;"  which  is  ever 
some  of  the  stimulating  class  of  domestic  remedies* 
Warm  ale,  with  ginger,  peppermint  water,  gin  and 
water,  and  Daffey's  Elixir,  are  the  common  popular 
remedies  usually  applied  in  this  case ;  and,  pro- 
vided the  disorder  be  reaUy  flatulent  colicy  relief 
from  the  pain  must  follow  the  exhibition  of  either 
one  or  the  other.  Frequently,  however,  it  hap* 
pens,  that  the  doing  good  is  carried  too  far,  and 
inflammation  is  thus  superinduced,  if  it  do  not 
already  prevail.  By  such  persons,  every  internal 
pain  is  pronounced  "  the   colic ;"    and   they  all 
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conclude  diat  what  .has  removed  t^  once  will  re- 
move it  flgain,  without  being  certain  that  t^  is  the 
aame  disorder — ^as  they  do,  that  whatever  is  good 
in  small  quantities  must  needs  be  more  so  in  larger 
ones.  But  we  have  already  observed,  that  the  re- 
moval of  umbilical  affections,  whether  flatulent  or 
inflammatory,  by  rough,  harsh,  or  protracted  means, 
scarcely  ever  fails  to  produce  the  other  concomitant 
disease,  and  the  inflammatory  symptoms  no  sooner 
subside,  than  the  jaded  vessels  contract  spasmodic 
aflfections,  as  do  also  the  continuance  of  flatulency, 
and  some  of  the  means  of  curing  it,  superinduce  in- 
flammatory symptoms. 

In  whatever  shape  the  horse  is  attacked  with 
diese  disorders,  the  first  and  most  obvious  duty  is 
the  employment  of  clysters,  to  be  repeated  at  short 
intervals,  with  this  single  variation ;  viz.  in  cases  of 
relaxation,  where  the  animal  is  already  purged,  the 
clyster  to  consist  of  simple  water-gruel  only ;  but 
when  the  patient's  bowels  are  overloaded  with 
hardened  dung,  the  addition  of  salts,  as  prescribed 
at  page  258,  will  be  found  most  effectual.  In  the 
absence  of  Epsom  salts  (for  no  time  must  be  lost), 
a  handful  of  common  culinary  salt  may  be  employed, 
in  the  quantity  of  four  or  five  ounces.  Back-raking, 
too,  should  be  assiduously  applied,  when  the  body 
is  in  this  state,  as  recommended  in  the  case  of  in- 
flammation, at  p.  S57,  with  the  Uixative  drench 
prescribed  at  the  same  page,  or  the  simple  salad  oil, 
or  castor  oil  in  default  thereof. 

In  ordinary  cases,  when  the  attack  is  not  of  the 
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most  violent  kind  of  either  description  ofcellQi  tba$ 
is  to  say,  when  neither  purging  nor  constiiMttHM^ 
prevail  extremely,  let  the  following  be  giveoi 

No.  1. — CWfc  Drench* 

Epsom  salts,  4  or  5  ounces, 
Castile  soap,  sliced,  2  ounces. 

Dissolve  these  in  a  pint  of  warm  ale,  and  add 

Oil  of  juniper,  2  drachms, 

Venice  turpentine,  2  ounces. 
Mix  well  together,  and  give  it  warm ;  repeating  the^ 
same  in  four  or  five  hours,  and  if  the  symptoms  dq^ 
not  visibly  abate,  repeat  once  more.    Tincture  of 
opium  is  sometimes  substituted  for  the  turpentine 
to  the  amount  of  4  drachms ;  but  the  drench  is 
thereby  rendered  exceedingly  nauseous,  and  should 
be  given  deliberately.     Opium  is,  moreover^  least 
proper  when  a  tendency  to  costiveness  is  discovered  * 
to  exist 

No.  2. — CoUc  Drench. 

Tincture  of  opium,  2  drachms. 
Oil  of  juniper,  2  drachms. 
Spirit  of  nitrous  ether,  1  ounce. 
Tincture  of  benzoin,  4  drachms. 
Aromatic  spirit  of  ammonia,  S  drachms. 

Mix  together,  and  preserve  the  same  in  a  bottle, 
and  give  in  a  pint  of  warm  peppermint  water.    Be-  , 
peat  in  three  or  four  hours. 
When  the  case  is  not  very  alarming,  a  neiiter 
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manner  of  giTing  opiam,  in  the  form  of  a  ball,  is 
recomineiided : — 

Sedative  Balls. 

Asafoetida,  4  drachms. 
Opium,  4  drachms. 
Make  into  four  balls  with  liquorice  powder  and 
syrup,  and  give  one  every  two  hours.  The  balls 
may  be  given  along  with  the  oily  laxative  at  page 
257 ;  immediately  preceding  it,  or  before  the  laxa- 
tive has  operated.  These  balls  are  very  service- 
able to  travellers  on  their  journeys,  and  may  be 
given  to  horses  that  are  liable  to  contract  spasmodic 
colic,  which  is  the  case  with  heavy,  fleshy,  draught 
cattle,  with  post-horses  and  the  like. 

Colic  is  never  fatal,  unless  it  terminate  in  inflam- 
mation ;  whilst  it  should  be  kept  in  mind,  that  colic 
always  ends  in  inflammation  if  not  removed  in  time. 
A  day,  or  at  most  two,  may  pass  away  without 
danger  and  without  relief,  in  ordinary  attacks  of 
spasmodic  colic ;  and  where  a  looseness  takes  place, 
a  short  time  longer  of  neglectful  carelessness  might 
not  terminate  die  life  of  the  animal ;  but,  when  in- 
flammation commences,  a  shaking  or  undulation  of 
the  tail  is  observable,  with  evident  shivering  of  the 
whole  frame.  The  danger  is  then  great ;  especially 
when  each  fit  of  shivering  is  not  succeeded  by  per- 
spiration: MARK  THAT. 

If  the  costiveness  is  not  well  removed  when 
those  symptoms,  with  cold  ears  and  I^,  come  on, 
let  the  belly  be  fomented  with  v^arm  water  by 
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means  of  woollen  cloths  steeped  therein.  A  horse 
rug  may  be  used  to  advantage  in  this  way  by  two 
men,  one  standing  on  each  side  the  horse  and 
fomenting  the  belly  by  brining  it  nearly  together 
across  the  back,  and  supplying  it  with  warm  water. 
After  half  an  hour's  application,  or  more,  let  the 
coat  be  well  rubbed  with  dry  cloths,  and  the  animal 
wrapped  in  body  clothing.  The  clystering,  and 
other  remedies  recommended  in  cases  of  inflamma- 
tion, should  then  be  employed  with  assiduity. 
Lastly,  employ  the  tonic  system  recommended,  ge- 
nerallyy  in  all  inflammatory  cases,  at  page  200. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  LIVER. 

1.   INFLAMMATION. 
2.   THE  YELLOWS,  OR  JAUNDICE. 

When  we  consider  the  vast  active  functions  the 
Kver  has  to  perform,  in  cleansing  the  blood  which 
takes  its  passage  through  it,  and  the  secretion  of 
bile,  that  becomes  more  obnoxious  as  this  organ  is 
more  diseased,  we  ought  to  feel  surprise  that  so 
large  an  animal  as  the  horse  has  so  few  ailments 
springing  out  of  that  source,  rather  than  lament  the 
frequent  existence  of  this  one*  For,  the  two  names 
set  down  at  the  head  of  this  article,  agreeable  to 
the  general  practice,  have  only  on^origin,  viz.  f'n- 
flammation;  but  difiering  as  to  the  amount  of  heat, 
and  dtuation  of  the  evil,  which  is  scarcely  distin- 
guishable until  after  death.  The  symptoms  of  both 
are  the  same,  and  the  first  attack  ever  becomes  the 
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most  lastingj  if  the  remedies  be  delayed^  or  wholly 
neglected* 

Having  been  led  to  enter  somewhat  at  large  into 
the  causes  and  remedies  for  certain  affecdons  of  the 
liver,  while  describing  its  structure  and  functions  in 
the  first  booky  pages  146  to  152  we  shall  find  less 
occasion  to  add  much  more  at  this  place*  The 
reader  will  of  course  turn  to  that  page* 

Cause  of  infiamed  Uver, — ^Great  heat  of  the 
whole  circulation,  (vide  page  173) ;  also,  inflamma- 
tion of  the  proximate  organs,  as  of  the  dky^hrcigm, 
to  which  the  upper  portion  of  the  liver  is  strongly 
attached,  as  well  as  of  the  kidneys,  to  which  the 
ofi^side  thin  portion  of  the  liver  is  adjacent,  com- 
municate their  baleful  heat  to  this  fine  organ,  and 
an  increased  formation  of  bile  is  the  immediate 
consequence.  The  blood,  in  passing  through  the 
liver,  leaves  behind,  or  else  acquires  a  portion  of 
this  extra  heat,  which  reproduceth  more  at  its  next 
passage  through  it,  more  at  the  next,  and  so  on, 
until  the  inflammation  of  the  whole  liver  is  com- 
pletely efiected.  Increase  of  the  bile  or  gall  pro- 
ceeds in  the  same  ratio,  until  the  gall  duct,  that 
communicates  with  the  small  gut,  is  closed  by  the 
uncommon  heat  of  the  inflammation,  or  by  the 
thickening  of  the  gall,  or  by  both  operations  united, 
no  matter  whether.  At  any  rate,  the  bile  which 
ought  to  be  conveyed  away  by  stool,  is  returned 
into  the  system,  and  occasions  yellow  skin — ^whence 
the  vulgar  name.  When  this  occurs,  we  appre- 
hend the  inflammation  lessens,  but  the  communica- 
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tion  with  the  bowels  does  not  always  return  to  a 
healthy  state^  though  we  believe  it  to  be  partially 
the  case.  Indeed^  constipaiion  in  the  fifrst  instance 
often  obstructs  the  passage  of  bile  into  the  boweki 
and  thus  increases  the  evil.  Overfeeding  has  the 
same  effect,  and  both  produce  light  temporary 
yellownessi  which  goes  off  upon  the  removal  of  the 
cause,  generally  followed  by  diarrhcea.  The  fe- 
verish symptoms  also  which  accompany  the  com- 
mencement, also  pass  off  leaving  a  low,  irregukr 
pulse,  until  the  bowels  resume  their  wonted  course, 
either  naturally,  or  by  the  aid  of  medicine. 

Symptoms  of  inflammation  before  yellowness 
comes  on. — As  this  last  and  surest  indication  of 
diseased  liver  only  appears  when  the  evil  is  a  con- 
firmed one,  and  is  extremely  difficult  of  cure,  par- 
ticularly in  old  animals,  we  should  assiduously  set 
about  ascertaining  its  commencement,  so  that  the 
remedy  may  be  promptly  employed,  and  a  further 
procrastinated  mischief  be  timely  prevented.  And 
the  more  so,  seeing  that  what  constitutes  a  remedy 
in  its  earliest  stages  is  no  longer  so  after  a  long 
while  has  been  spent  in  delay. 

Whenever  inflammation,  or  extraordinary  action 
of  the  kidneys^  or  of  the  diaphragm,  has  lasted 
some  time,  in  ever  so  small  a  degree,  in  that  de- 
gree will  heat  or  inflammation  attend  the  liver*  It 
enlarges  upon  the  accession  of  this  heat,  visibly  so 
when  this  has  continued  a  while,  but  may  be  pre- 
viously ascertained  by  the  feeL     As  will  be  seen  •, 

*  Id  the  plate  oftkektw,  at  the  parallel  lines  H,  28, 39,  is  placed 
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the  liver  extends  much  farther  back  than  the  last 
rib,  and  a  little  beyond  the  false  one.  Here,  a  con* 
siderable  protuberance  appears  when  the  liver  is 
enlarged,  and  disease  may  be  ascertained  that  is  at- 
tended by  the  presence  of  pain  only.  Old  horses, 
which  have  been  weU  bred,  retain  chronic  affections 
of  the  liver  to  a  very  great  age ;  and  this  is  fre- 
quently the  main  disease  under  which  they  avffer 
for  several  of  the  last  years  of  their  lives :  many  such 
animals  die  without  liver,  for  want  of  sufficient 
action,  or  being  of  so  small  a  size,  that  nought  but 
its  situation  could  assure  us  it  ever  had  any  func- 
tions to  perform.  Horses  so  visited  with  a  triffing 
undetected  affection  of  the  liver  lose  their  courage, 
and  gradually  sink  into  lethargy:  we  often  hear 
such  animals  accused  of  being  ''  used  up,  done  for, 
or,  'tis  all  up  with  him,"  and  yet  driven  about  to  the 
last  moment  of  a  painM  existence. 

When  the  attack  is  rapid,  with  paiftful  inflamma- 
Han,  arising  from  the  causes  just  set  down  (page 
S76),  the  pulse  is  the  sure  indication  of  the  ruin 
that  is  going  on,  by  its  irregularity,  quickness,  and 
uncertain  vibration.    See  page   179.    One  lobe 

the  kidney  of  the  near  side ;  whilst  the  off-side  kidney  in  the  same 
tttbject  would  he  intersected  by  the  lines  27i  28.  With  this  latter, 
die  righi  lobe  of  the  liver  lies  in  contactt  and  when  an  enlargement 
of  it  takes  place,  it  may  here  be  seen  and  felt ;  so  that,  when  the  aeoest 
of  inflammation  and  tension  render  it  patM/W  only,  the  doctor  should 
press  the  points  of  his  fingers  (of  the  left  hand)  gently  behind  the  last 
or  fake  rib  several  times*  whereby  he  will  ascertain  whether  any  and 
what  degree  of  pain  the  patient  endures.  If  seated  high  up  on  the 
liver,  the  horse  will  not,  of  ooune,  flinch  at  the  first  slight  tondu 
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only  suffers  in  this  case^  and  then  the  animal  turns 
its  head  round  dolefully  to  that  side,  from  time  to 
time.  Constipation  always  accompanies  the  more 
acute  inflammation  of  the  liyer. 

Remedy. — That  species  of  inflammatioQ^  which 
comes  on  with  dangerous  strides,  when  the  subject 
of  attack  is  of  vigorous  habits,  must  be  met  by  a 
bleeding  proportioned  to  the  state  of  ^e  pulse ^  and 
that  without  delay.  For,  it  communicates  its  baleful 
feeling  to  the  intestines,  and  either  death  ensues, 
or,  being  suffered  to  expend  its  virulence,  as  will 
happen  by  voluntary  diarrhoea,  provided  the  animal 
possesses  strength  sufficient,  the  bleeding  will  then 
be  wholly  unnecessary ;  or  being  persisted  in  after 
purging  comes  on,  will  confirm  the  slighter  affection 
just  spoken  of  probably  to  the  end  of  his  days.  A 
purgative  ball  should  accompany  the  bleeding,  as 
in  all  other  cases  is*  prescribed  generally  at  page 
184;  but,  if  the  animal  produce  a  stool  voluntarily, 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  disorder  has  taken  a  natural 
turn,  and  neither  the  operation  nor  the  physic  is 
required. 

After  bleeding,  let  the  sides  be  rubbed  with  the 
blistering  ointment  (vide  page  219),  or  apply  a 
rowel  to  the  chest.  This  latter,  however,  is  a 
doubtfully  eligible  remedy,  though  always  employed 
by  the  regular  collegians.  The  patient  will  re- 
quire the  same  treatment,  as  to  diet  and  regimen, 
as  for  inflammation  of  the  organs  of  respiration  and 
general  fever,  before  treated  of  at  page  178,  &c. ;  in 
the  course  of  which  his  pulse  and  faeces  should  be 
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watched,  and  a  relapse  provided  against  Calomel 
is  that  medicament  which  more  immediately  acts 
upon  the  liver,  and  utdess  tie  horse  scaurs,  as  just 
observed,  should  be  administered  in  the  form  of 

No.  1.— Alterative  Balls. 

Aloes,  9  drachms. 
Calomel,  1  drachm. 
Hard  soap,  half  an  ounce. 
Mix  with  mucilage  sufficient,  and  divide  into  three 
balls :  to  be  given  on  three  successive  nights,  unless 
a  thin  stool  comes  off  with  the  second  ball.     But  in 
case  of  a  scouring  coming  on,  give  the 

No.  2. — Diuretic  Alterative. 

Oil  of  turpentine,     \ 

Hard  soap,  >  of  each  1  ounce. 

Ginger,  powdered,  ) 
Mix  with  flour  and  mucilage  to  form  three  balls ; 
and  give  one  on  each  of  three  successive  nights. 

THE  JAUNDICE,  or  YELLOWS. 

Cause. — Inflammation  of  the  liver,  or  any  other 
obstruction  of  this  organ,  which,  preventing  the 
escape  of  the  bile  into  the  duodcenum,  or  smallest 
gut,  through  the  gall  duct,  by  reason  of  this  duct 
being  inflamed,  or  choked  up  with  the  thickened 
bile,  whereby  it  is  again  taken  up  into  circulation, 
and  thus  pervades  the  whole  system.  When  the 
inflammation  is  very  great,  the  disorder  quickly 
carries  off  the  patient ;  the  inference  therefore  is, 
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that   poor  animals  alone  acquire  the  yeUowness 
which  gives  name  to  this  disorder ;  though  it  must 
be  allowed  that  the  same  efiect  may  be  produced  by 
over-feeding  and  constipation,  by  swallowing  hard 
substances,  or  otherwise  offending  the  said  gut,  or 
the  pylorus  orifice  of  the  stomach,  as  described  at 
pages  184,  137.    The  situation  of  tiiis  lower  orifioe 
may  also  be  seen  depicted  in  the  plate  of  a  sKELElt)N 
at  the  intersection  of  K  S6.    At  that  page  we  did 
not  choose  to  speak  of  negatives,  and,  therefore^ 
omitted  to  notice  the  fiict,  that  the  bile  or  gall 
secreted  in  the  liver  of  this  animal  proceeds  at 
once,  as  soon  as  it  isformedi  into  tiie  gut,  without 
being  detained  in  a  sac,  or  gall  bladder,  as  is  the 
case  with  all  other  animals,  except  deer ;  so  that, 
upon  any  revulsion  or  hindrance  to  its  firee  entry 
to  the  bowels,  the  gall  must  necessarily  return  to 
the  numerous  cavities  that  pervade  the  whole  liver, 
and  its  reabsorption  by  the  blood  is  no  longer  pro- 
blematical* 

Symptoms. — ^A  dusky  yellowness  of  the  eyes, 
bars  of  the  mouth,  and  tongue*  The  dung  scanty 
and  pale,  generally  hard,  and  covered  with  slime ; 
but  in  some  few  cases  the  horse  scours ;  that  is, 
when  slight  inflammation  of  the  bowels  also  attacks 
an  ill-conditioned  horse.  The  pulse  is  that  of  low 
fever,  and  tiie  same  kind  of  drooping  inactivity, 
with  loss  of  appetite,  noticed  under  that  head  at 
page  191 ;  differing  firom  it  only  in  respect  to  the 
seat  of  disorder,  the  low  fever  being  general,  or  of 
the  whole  system,  jaundice  of  the  circulation  only. 
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• 

SometimeSi  however,  yellowness  comes  on  without 
the  other  symptoms^  after  an  inflammatory  fever ; 
an  occurrence  that  cannot  fail  to  be  forekno¥m« 
Genuine  jaundice  may  further  be  discriminated  by 
the  yellow '  lips,  yellow  saliva,  and  dark  urine^ 
From  the  latter  appearance  we  may  draw  these 
curious  inferences — viz.  that  the  colouring  of  the 
bile  which  has  ceased  to  impart  its  property  to  the 
dungf  having  gone  with  the  blood  to  the  kidneys^ 
there  leaves  its  darkest  or  more  earthy  particles — 
the  lighter  or  brighter  ascending  to  the  heart,  and 
passing  through  the  vascular  system  there  imparts 
its  yellowness.  By  this  providency  of  nature  we 
see  how  it  is  that  malevolent  particles  in  the  blood 
are  cleansed  at  the  kidneys,  and  pass  off  by  urine. 
Thus  it  is  that  grease  and  other  tumours  are  cured 
by  judiciously  stimulating  the  kidneys.  The  urine 
voided,  as  above  described,  which  is  ever  done  with 
evident  pain  and  difficulty,  leaves  on  the  ground  an 
appearance  of  blood. 

Cure. — Young  horses  and  fat  ones  are  easily 
cured :  they  have  indulged  too  freely  in  good  liv- 
ing, on  hard  meat,  and  require  no  more  treatment 
than  a  good  physicking.  Give  the  usual  purgative 
ball  (page',  185),  or  the  alterative  baU^  No.  1,  pre- 
scribed in  page  280.  After  the  bowels  have  become 
settled,  give  bran  mashes,  green  food,  and  succulents, 
according  to  the  season.  Bleeding  is  seldom  neces- 
sary, or  proper,  which  the  state  of  the  pulse  will 
show. 

The  Liver  is  also  frequently  affected  with  iu* 
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mours  on  its  fine  surface,  as  well  as  with  ttlcers  or 
schirri|^,  which  are  all  the  effects  of  an  evil  state 
of  the  blood,  of  over  action,  and  probably  of  acci- 
dents from  external  injuries,  communicated  by  the 
kidneys. 

We  can  easily  conceive  that  the  thin  parts  of 
this  large  viscus  may  be  diseased,  and  even  inflamed^ 
without  causing  derangement  of  the  biliary  function, 
further  than  increasing  its  action,  and  by  thinning 
the  blood  over  much,  it  obtains  more  bile.     The 
animal  then  waxeth  thin,  though  devouring  his 
food  afi  usual  for  a  while ;  and  we  may  ascertain 
when  this  evil  has  begun  by  the  state  of  his  dungf 
principally  as  to  colour,   which  will  then  be  of  a 
much  deeper  hue.     As  pale  dung  is  a  symptom  of 
suppressed  bile,  so  is  deep  colour  an  indication  of 
a   superabundance,  that  is  caused  by  over  action, 
which  is  itself  occasioned  by  the  heat  of  the  liver, 
from  some  cause  or  other.   One  of  these  causes  may 
be  "  inflammation  of  the  kidneys ;"  or,  it  may  be 
occasioned  by  ulcer ;  and  we  set  about  ascertain- 
ing which,  according  to  the  instructions  set  down 
at  page  185.     In  the  latter  case   give  the  alte- 
rative balls,  the  sa.me  as  for  inflamed  liver,  at  page 
280,  according  to  the  circumstances  there  discri- 
minated ;  but  it  never  happens  that  a  scouring  is  of 
a  dark  colour,  and  a  strong  purgative  would  not 
be  required  in  this  case,  though  the  bowels  should 
be  kept  moderately  open.     When  there  is  reason  to 
apprehend  that  the  adhesion  of  the  ulcer  to  the 
intestines  has  taken  place,  as  described  at  page  14d, 
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the  animal  should  not  be  worked  hard,  though 
moderate  exercise  is  desirable,  and  so  is 

Change  of  physic,  as  in  all  cases  that  require 
alteratives.  When  the  coat  is  giaring,  the  follow- 
ing balls  should  take  place  of  the  preceding, 

AUeraHve  BaUs. 

Emetic  tartar,  3  drachms, 

Aloes,  9  drachms. 

Hard  soap,  1  ounce. 

Ginger  one  scruple. 
Mix,  and  divide  into  three  balls ;  one  to  be  given 
on  successive  nights,  unless  two  have  operated. 

INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  KIDNEYS. 

This  being  one  of  those  diseases  which  bears 
resemblance  to  another,  and  as  the  mistaking  and 
treating  the  one  for  the  other  generally  proves  fatali 
reference  should  be  had  to  what  is  said  under  the 
head  ''  inflammation  of  the  neck  of  the  bladder.** 
Such  a  mistake  of  the  disorder  in  tiie  present  in- 
stance is  very  likely  to  be  made  by  the  common 
observer^  inasmuch  as  the  kidneys,  as  soon  as  they 
become  inflamed,  secrete  much  more  urine  than  in  a 
state  of  health,  and  any  one  noticing  this,  and  sub- 
sequently its  defalcation,  as  the  disease  goes  on, 
may  easily  imagine  the  bladder  itself  is  affected, 
or  its  nepk.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  mares  are 
more  subject  to  affections  of  the  kidneys  than  horses, 
particularly  brood  mares ;  while,  on  the  contrary, 
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they  are  less  liable  than  the  male  to  inflammation 
of  the  neck  of  ike  madder^  in  consequence  of  the 
shortness  of  the  vagina :  its  straightness,  too^  af* 
fords  easy  proof  of  the  real  seat  of  the  disorder,''^ 
that  essential  prelude  to  effecting  any  cure  whatever. 
See  page  158. 

Causes. — Too  constant  use  of  the  diuretic  pow- 
ders  and  balls,  (the  **  pissing  balls"  of  the  shops,) 
commonly  bring  on  inflammation  of  tiie  kidneys,  by 
the  irritation  and  over-action  of  these  glands  which 
is  thereby  occasioned.  When  one  kidney  only  is 
affected,  though  in  a  mild  degree,  if  sufiered  to 
continue,  it  communicates  to  the  other  in  process  of 
time,  but  sometimes  proceeds  with  such  rapid  strides 
as  to  aflect  the  intestines,  when  mortification  and 
death  ensues ;  but  we  have  no  means  of  ascertain- 
ing when  this  last  incurable  mischief  has  taken 
place,  until  after  the  animal  is  dead — nor  could  tiie 
knowledge  thereof  be  made  available  for  any  present 
purpose,  though  finely  instructive  as  to  future  cases : 
then  it  is  the  kidneys  present  an  enlarged  and  rot- 
ten appearance  and  feel,  their  texture  yielding  to 
the  slightest  impression  of  the  finger  nails,  which 
shows  in  what  degree  and  how  long  they  have  been 
affected. 

A  hard  blow  across  the  loins  will  injure  the  kid- 
ney on  the  side  so  struck,  and  soon  affect  the  other 
also.  Sudden  transition  firom  an  open  airy  situation 
to  a  stable  that  is  close  and  hot,  violent  riding  or 
driving,  or  an  ill-cured  affection  of  the  bowels, 
whether  inflammatory  or  spasmodic,  will  affect  the 
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kidneys  in  more  or  less  degree.  Those  causes  all 
together  combine  to  affect  these  parts  more  fre- 
quently than  is  generally  supposed,  the  reason  for 
which  misconceit  is  nevertheless  most  apparent  to 
us:  it  is  owing  to  the  neglect  of  all  the  milder 
symptoms ;  some  persons  imagine  that  unless  bloody 
urine  be  produced,  the  defective  staling  is  caused 
by  something  less  remote  than  the  kidneys,  though 
in  all  obstructions  of  the  liver,  as  we  have  seen 
above  (page  281),  the  quantity  of  blood  these  send 
to  the  kidneys  leaves  some  of  its  colouring  pro- 
perty to  the.  water.  This  class  of  unreflecting 
people  generally  fix  upion  the  bladder  as  the  seat 
of  disorders  that  so  affect  the  quantity  of  water. 
They  almost  invariably  give  stimulating  medicines, 
that  do  but  increase  the  disorder,  and  confirm  the 
ruin  it  is  their  duty  to  prevent. 

Symptoms, — The  most  evident  of  these  has  been 
just  now  alluded  to,  and  was  formerly  treated  as ,  a 
distinct  disease,  under  the  coarse  title  of  ^^  Bloody 
Urine  :"  it  is,  however,  considered  as  happening 
mote  firequently  to  horned  cattle  (as  "  Red  Water") 
than  horses,  and  to  the  female  rather  than  the  male. 

When  this  symptom  appears,  it  is  kccompanied 
by  a  corresponding  symptom,  mss.  great  tension  and 
soreness  of  the  part ;  which  may  be  ascertained  by 
passing  your  hand  along  the  back,  over  the  kidneys, 
[at  F,  2Y — 29,  in  Plate  1.]  whereupon  the  animal 
will  shrink  from  the  touch.  No  doubt  can  then 
exist  that  this  bloody  urine  indicates  genuine  inflam- 
motion  of  the  kidneys  ;  and  of  course  that  we  should 
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treat  it  as  such,  and  nothing  else — nor  by  any 
other  name.  If  the  pain  and  tension  cannot  thus 
be  ascertained,  then  **  bloody  urine"  is  caused  by 
obstruction  in  the  liver.  Another  symptom  that 
may  be  relied  upon  is  a  stiffiiess  of  the  hind  leg  on 
tixBt  side  which  may  be  attacked  first ;  afterwards, 
when  both  kidneys  are  affected,  the  animal  becomes 
stiff  of  both  legs.  This  symptom  does  not  occur  in 
^^intLammationottfie  bladder"  {Le,  its  neck),  and  is  a 
good  distinctive  mark  to  go  by,  when  we  may  be  la- 
bouring under  doubt  as  to  some  other  point  of  resem- 
blance between  the  two  diseases.  In  all  stages  of  this 
disorder,  the  horse  stands  as  if  he  wanted  to  stale; 
straddling,  and  making  the  most  exertion  when  he 
voids  the  least  urine  (then  always  bloody),  which 
shows  the  destructive,  tendency  of  these  efforts  on 
the  gland  itself.  The  consequences  are,  that  the 
kidneys  waste  away,  and  the  disease  communicates 
to  the  bladder,  until  the  final  ruin — mortification 
ensues.  The  practitioner,  in  this  case,  will  not 
fail  to  look  at  what  is  «aid  respecting  "  stone  and 
other  calculi"  a  few  pages  &rther onward.  In  all 
cases  of  constipation^  turbid  urine  prevails,  and  that 
obstruction  being  removed  this  symptom  abates  of 
course.     See  Constipation  page  183* 

'^  Suppression  of  urine"  is  also  a  sure  indica* 
tion  of  the  genuine  inflammation  of  the  kidneys ; 
that  is  to  say,  the  capacity  of  seereting  it  is  nearly 
extinct,  or  it  is  performed  with  exceeding  great 
difficulty,  pain,  and  dangei*.  Whereas,  in  afiecdons 
of  the  bladder,  the  i^ecretory  function  is  not  lost  by 
6 
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the  kidnejs  (or  siqppressed) ;  but,  when  the  urine 
has  been  sent  into  the  bhdder,  this  latter  has  not 
the  power  to  expel  its  contents*  How  this  hap- 
pofts,  see  above,  at  page  158,  &c. 

But  the  most  prolific  source  of  diseased  aflfec- 
tions  of  the  kidneys,  and  the  least  perceptible  of 
any,  are  Ul-cured  puns  of  the  intestines  and  of  the 
Ihrer.  These  leave  behind  them  certain  morbid 
eflfects  that  are  not  immediately  felt  nor  easily  db- 
ooveraUe,  but  nevertheless  work  their  ruin  im- 
perceptibly ;  for,  as  previously  observed,  when  the 
kidneys  lose  their  fiuction  of  secreting  urine,  they 
enlarge,  and  afier  death  scarcely  bear  the  pressure 
of  a  finger  point  without  breaking. 

Onrefor  mfiammatiom  of  ike  kidneys. — Seeing 
that  strong  cSairWieff  arereckcmed  with  truth,  among 
the  causes  of  diseased  kidneys,  no  man  in  his  senses 
would  think  of  administering  any  such,  after  he  has 
ascertained  that  this  organ  is  disordered  in  anyway 
whatever.  Such,  however,  is  too  often  the  practice 
of  unskilfiil  persons,  who,  after  noticing  the  defec- 
tive quantity  of  urine  produced,  think  of  restoring 
the  animal's  capacity  for  producing  more  by  medi- 
cines that  stimulate  the  parts,  which  already  labour 
under  a  disease  of  too  much  stimulation.  ^*  As  in 
all  other  cases  of  inflammation  or  fever  [how  often 
have  we  not  repeated  the  same  words!]  when  the 
pulse  is  high,  let  the  animal  be  bled  according  to 
the  amount  of  the  attack.**  See  general  obser- 
vations at  the  head  of  this  chapter,  pages  171  to 
181.    Give  warm  clystars  firequently  as  there  pre* 
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scribed ;  and  with  a  similar  view  give  him  a  loose 
stalls  if  the  paroxysms  are  so  acute  as  to  cause  him 
to  lie  down  and  get  up  again  repeatedly.  Im- 
mediately after  bleeding,  give  castor  oil  18  ounces, 
provided  the  animal  has  not  dunged  duidng  the  last 
twenty-four  hours,  as  commonly  happens;  less 
may  suffice  in  general ;  but  a  horse  that  has  been 
much  addicted  to  diuretics,  though  his  bowels  may 
be  in  a  tolerable  state,  will  not  sufier  aught  from  a 
small  portion  of  aloes  immediately  afterwards  : 

Mild  Purgative  Ball. 

Aloes,  4  drachms, 

Castile  soap,  4  drachms. 

Emetic  tartar,  2  drachms. 
Mix,  with  mucilage  enough  for  one  ball. 
'    Should  the  symptoms  abate  nothing  in  conse- 
quence of  this  treatment,  in  a  few  days,  the  bleed* 
ing  must  be  repeated  and  the  purgative  too.     Rub 
over  his  loins  a  stimulant 

Embrocation^ 

Spirits  of  wine,  2  ounces, 

Soap,  2  ounces. 

Camphor,  1  ounce. 
Mix,  and  apply  it  with  the  palm  of  the  hand  to 
the  loins ;  cover  the  animal  up  well,  and  be  careful 
how  it  is  subsequently  exposed  to  the  air.  The 
mustard  embrocation  is  equally  ^cacious :  being 
rubbed  on  soft  sheep-skin,  cover  the  loins  there* 
with.     Give  the  cooUng  decoction  in  large  quanti- 
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tiesy  as  at  page  202 ;  and  if  the  animal  is  disposed 
to  eat  the  sodden  seeds,  it  may  be  permitted  to 
ipduIgQ :  they  are  little  nutritious,  however,  when 
the  saccharine  has  been  drawn  out  by  the  hot 
water. 

The  food  should  consist  of  bran  mashes,  green 
food,  and  the  cooling  regimen  already  recommended 
in  all  cases  of  inflammation,  at  pages  178,  202,  to 
which  the  reader  is  earnestly  referred  for  some 
general  directions  as  to  his  rule  and  conduct,  equally 
applicable  in  all  such  cases. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  BLADDER. 

These  are  really  much  fewer  than  are  commonly 
ascribed  to  it,  the  bladder  being  but  the  vehicle  or 
outlet  for  several  evils  that  take  their  rise  higher  ftp; 
and  among  these  we  have  already  denounced  the 
alarming  appearance  of  '^  bloody  urine"  as  a  dis- 
order of  the  kidneys  and  liver,  page  £86.  Neither 
is  the  "  mippression  of  urine,"  nor  its  converse 
'^  diabetes^  justly  ascribable  to  the  bladder,  but  to 
the  kidneys ;  for,  if  these  secrete  none  or  imper- 
fectly, little  or  none  can  be  sent  into  or  escape  out 
of  the  bladder ;  but  *'  retention  of  urine"  may  be 
a  fault  of  the  bladd^,  or  rather  a  collapaioB  of  its 
neck ;  and  the  means  of  procuring  its  eseape  was 
before  recommended  at  page  158,  &c. 

Inflammation  of  the  bladder,  (its  neck)  and 
consequent  ^^  incontinence  of  urine,"  are  the.  tame 
disorder ;  the  latter,  being  the  irritating  effects  of  the 
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inflammation  only,  we  shall  consider  this  sepch 
ratelyy  referring  those  other  disorders  that  are 
commonly  ascribed  to  the  bladder,  to  consideration 
mider  the  head  of  '^  diseases  of  the  urinary  organs, 
generally." 

Came. — Heat  and  inflammation  of  the  kidneys 
communicate  this  eflect  to  the  ureters  and  bladder. 
It  may  beinflamed  also  by  the  irritation  of  stones, 
or  gravel  concreted  within  it;  or  the  excessive 
labour  imposed  upon  it  by  the  greater  access  of 
diabetes,  after  these  have  passed  off*. 

Symptoms. — Frequent  desire  to  stale ;  the  blad- 
der contracting  upon  every  drop  of  water,  almost, 
that  finds  its  way  into  it.  A  quick,  sharp  puls^, 
and  small,  accompanies,  if  it  has  not  preceded  in«* 
flammation  of  the  bladder ;  yet  bleeding  would  not 
be  proper  in  this  case,  as  it  is  the  poorness  of  the 
blood  which  brought  on  the  diabeies  that  caused 
the  inflammation.  When,  however,  thi»  symptom 
has  not  preceded  the  inflammatory,  the  pulse  tnll  be 
more  fbll,  and  bleeding  to  an  amount  proportioned 
to  the  state  of  flie  pulse  (see  page  179),  would  then 
be  necessary. 

Remedy. — A  slightly  purgtitive  bail  should  of 
course  follow  the  Needing,  but  employ  neither  in  the 
extreme.  Give  the  cooling  decoction  recommended 
in  general  fever,  at  page  SOS ;  and  administer  djrs^ 
Bters  of  the  same,  two  or  three  times  in  tlie  day; 
Should  great  heat  of  the  region  of  the  bladder  c<»i* 
tinue,  notwithstanding  these  remedied,  g^ve  the 
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fever  powder^  No.  2,  at  page  190,  and  afterwards 
the  same  made  into  a  ball,  daily. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  URINARY  ORGANS. 

Besides  the  foregoing  main  diseases  of  the  kid- 
neys and  bladder,  there  are  several  other  conjoint 
affections  of  the  same  organs,  or  parts  dependant 
thereon,  which  require  notice,  and  demand  atten- 
tion, while  we  examine  the  distinctions  that  ought 
to  be  drawn  between  the  one  set  and  the  other. 
Mistakes  as  to  the  actual  seat  of  disorders  are  more 
dangerous  than  the  unskilful  administering  of  me- 
dicines, for  these  might  do  good  by  accident^  but 
the  former  we  know  never  can  be  applied  properly : 
the  better  the  "  receipt"  may  be,  the  worse  for  the 
horse.  Few  of  these  lesser  diseases  are  originaly 
but  arise  from  some  defect  or  ill-cured  disorder  in 
the  other  parts  of  the  animal's  system.  They  may 
be  considered  under  the  heads — 1.  Diabetes ,  or 
excessive  discharge  of  urine.  2.  Bloody  urine. 
3.  Calculi,  or  stone.  4.  Strangury,  or  collapsion 
pf  neck  of  the  bladder.  5.  Suppression  of  urine,  al- 
ready mentioned.  Well  aware  that  the  ingenuity  of 
tome  doctors  has  enabled  them  to  subdivide  these, 
and  to  augment  the  number  of  diseases  incident  to 
the  kidneys,  ureters,  and  bladder;  but,  omitting 
these,  and  those  which  attach  to  the  organs  of  gcr 
lieraticm  in  breeding  animals,  and  also  those  seated 
higlier.up^  we  ^hall  merely  mention  the  communica- 
lipn  pf  acute  pains  to  the  more  vital  parts,  by  means 
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of  the  emtdgent  and  vena  cava,  to  the  heart  itself» 
This  last  event,  however,  is  so  immediately  the 
precursor  of  dissolution,  that  no  other  benefit  can 
arise  from  the  doctor's  skill  in  this  respect,  than 
bidding  him  to  cease  his  efforts,  to  forbear  to  tor- 
ture the  expiring  patient,  and  to  preserve  his  me- 
dicines for  a  less  forlorn  purpose :  the  pulse,  by  its 
extreme  languor,  tells  when  hope  itself  must  resign 
its  place. 

DIABETES,  OR,  EXCESSIVE  STALING. 

The  cause  of  animals  discharging  great  quanti- 
ties of  urine  cannot  in  every  case  be  traced  to  its^ 
right  source ;  but  one  thing  always  happens,  namely ^ 
irritability  of  the  bladder,  by  reason  of  the  absence 
of  the  mucous  secretion  that  is  to  protect  it  against 
the  saline  .effects  of  the  urine :  see  page  158.  A 
defect  in  the  mucous  secretion  of  the  whole  system 
succeeds  the  disorder  termed  molten  grease^  and 
the  irritation  just  spoken  of  soon  communicates  to 
the  kidneys,  which  are  thus  compelled  to^ecrete 
urine  to  the  utmost  extent  of  their  power,  and  to 
send  it  forward  to  the  bladder.  To  an  impoverished 
state  of  the  blood,  arising  mostly  from  the  use  of 
strong  medicines  for  the  cure  of  inflammatory  dis- 
eases, leaves  more  of  lymph  than  of  serum  in  the 
vital  fluid,  with  an  accelerated  tendency  to  increase 
that  baleful  difference— may  be  ascribed  the  chief 
cause  of  this  obstinate  disease.  Bad  dry  provender, 
with  ill-usage,  and  the  denial  of  green  food,  in  sea- 
son, have  a  similarly  evil  effect  on  the  blood. 
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Symptonu. — Of  course,  the  most  obYious  is  the 
discharge  whence  the  disorder  derives  its  name, 
being  frequent,  and  in  very  large  quantities.  At 
first,  the  water  is  colourless,  but  occasionaUy  comes 
off  like  puddle.  Constant  craving  after  water,  a 
staring  coat,  evident  weakness,  and  weak  quickened 
pulse,  succeed  each  other,  and  increase  as  the  dis- 
order is  suffered  to  proceed  unchecked. 

Cure, — Change  the  animal's  diet,  whatever  that 
may  have  been.  If  the  horse  be  labouring  under 
the  remains  of  some  ill*cured  disorder,  attend  to 
that  first,  and  by  removing  it,  the  excessive  staling, 
which  in  that  case  is  but  an  effect  thereof,  will  also 
cease.  Give  vetches,  grass,  sodden  corn,  water  in 
small  quantities  and  often.  If  the  pulse  be  higher 
than  ordinary,  give  the  fever  powders,  pages  189, 
190;  and  when  the  number  of  strokes  per  minute 
is  reduced,  let  the  corn  be  given  dry,  uid  resxxri  to 
bracing  medicines.  In  slight  attad^s,  as  well  as  fi»r 
the  less  robust  animals,  the  various  preparations  oi 
bark  will  be  found  sufficiently  tonic. 

Tonic  Ban.  No.  1. 
Cascarilla, 


Gentian  root,  V  of  each  1  scruple. 

Powdered  caraways,  / 
with  treacle  sufficient  to  form  the  ball  for  one  dote. 
Give  morning  and  evening. 

In  the  more  formidable  cases,  whore  greater 
strength  or  more  tedious  symptoms  require  to  be 
combated,  give  the 
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Tonic  BaU.  No.  2. 


>  of  each  1  drachm. 


Venice  turpentine,  1  scruple. 

Sulphate  of  cqpper, 

Ginger,  powdered. 
Mix,  with  liquorice  powder  sufficient  for  one  dose, 
and  give  twice  a  day  for  two  or  three  days.  After 
this,  a  return  to  the  use  of  No.  1.  would  be  de« 
sirable,  until  the  disorder  is  subdued.  Should 
costiveness  ensue,  give  a  clyster,  which  will  also 
relieve  the  irritation  of  the  parts ;  castor  oil,  one 
pint,  must  also  be  administered,  if  the  costiveness 
appears  obstinate. 

Above  all  things,  the  horse-owner  should  avoid 
the  use  of  such  excessively  ignorant  prescriptions 
as  are  recommended,  in  this  disorder  most  particu- 
larly, by  every  village  quack :  they  are  mostly  the 
horses  of  hard-working  people  that  are  attacked 
with  this  disorder,  and  those  people  more  than  any 
other  lie  open  to  this  kind  of  advice. 

Incontinence  of  urine  is  of  the  same  nature  as  thct 
last-mentioned,  only  differing  in  the  discharge  being 
involuntary,  and  in  the  amount,  or  quantity  produced^ 
The  disposition  to  stale  frequently,  or  the  urine 
coming  away  with  scarcely  an  effort,  proves  that 
great  irritability  of  the  bladder  is  the  proximate 
cause,  and  we  may  infer  that  the  quantity  would  be 
greater  if  the  animal  had  more  in  his  system.  For 
diis  feature  of  the  diabetes  attacks  only  old  worn- 
up  horses,  in  whom  the  quantity  of  blood  is  small, 
and  its  course  slow.    Diabetes  of  the  younger 
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annuals  sometunes  terminates  in  this  mode  of  pro- 
dttdng  water  by  driblets  and  in  small  quantities, 
but  to  which  the  modems  have  given  a  distinct 
term,  though  both  are  the  same  disease ;  a  small 
degree  of  inflammation  prevails  when  the  animal  is 
greatly  affected  with  mcomtimance.  See  page  2d2. 

The  treatmcni  should  he  the  same,  nearly,  as 
directed  at  page  294>.  Give  occasionally  the  ttmie 
baO,  No.  2,  page  201,  for  two  or  three  days.  A 
run  at  grass  for  a  week,  and  generous  feeding  after* 
wardS)  generally  complete  the  cure,  no  other  ob^ 
slades  intervening. 

BLOODY  URINE, 

As  already  said,  is  but  one  feature  among  many 
Other  correspondent  synq>toms  of  inflamed  kidneys ; 
and  the  only  reason  why  we  deem  it  worthy  of 
separate  notice  is,  that  real  '^  inflammation  of  the 
kidneys"  is  not  always  present  when  bloody  urine 
appears,  especially  when  no  other  symptom  thereof 
accompanies  this  single  demonstration  of  disorder. 
Its  causes  may  be  traced  to  excessive  labour,  as 
drawing  in  a  cart  or  waggon,  whilst  a  slight  cold  of 
the  kidneys  may  obstruct  their  proper  action :  the 
office  of  separating  the  blood  from  the  water  is  in 
this  event  performed  with  much  difficulty,  and  of 
course  imperfectly ;  and  small  portions  of  the  former, 
instead  of  ascMiding  towards  the  heart,  descend  to 
the  bladder  with  the  urine,  while  the  animal  is 
straining  every  nerve  and  vein* 
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Rest  and  a  cooling  diet  are  the  best  remedies 
for  this  apparent  affliction.     Should  tenderness  of 
the  kidneys  be  evinced  upon  the  touch,  or  other 
symptoms  of  augmented  pain  appear,  give  the  Tonic 
Bctll,  No.  2,  page  201,   occasionally  employing 
No.  1  instead :  the  alternation  will  be  found  bene- 
ficial.     If  these  symptoms  increase,   (which   we 
should  not  apprehend),  then,  of  course,  the  attack 
must  be  met  with  strong   appropriate   remedies. 
But  we  have  never  known  one  case  of  bloody  urine 
out  of  several  score,  wherein  the  appearance  thereof 
having  ceased  with  the  day  of  rest,  but  comes  on 
again  with  hard  labour,  Hhat  did  ever  terminate  in 
genuine  inflammation  of  the  kidneys  :  it  will  return 
at  intervals  (upon  hard  work)  during  the  animaPs 
whole  life,  probably>  without  any  further  ailment  at- 
tending it. 

CALCULUS;  OR  STONE  IN  THE  CCECUM, 
KIDNEYS,  URETER,  and  BLADDER. 

When  we  consider  for  a  moment  the  vast  circu- 
lation that  passes  the  (liver  and)  kidneys,  there  to 
undergo  separation,  as  before  fully  described  in 
the  first  book ;  and  recollect,  that  hard  extraneous 
substances  pass  through  these  organs,  and  find 
their  way  even  into  the  blood,  our  astonishment 
ought  to  cease  at  discovering  earthy  particles,  often 
hardened  into  stone,  in  some  one  or  other  of  those 
parts. 

Cause. — The  first  particle  that  is  deposited,  or 
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left  behind^  is  no  doubt  very  trivial,  as  the  lueetion 
of  many  such  stones  most  amply  proves.  Want 
of  vigour  at  the  time  of  its  access,  and  the  conse* 
quent  inability  to  expel  the  intrusion,  appear  to  be 
the  immediate  cause  of  this  otherwise  inscrutable 
disorder.  Subsequently,  other  congenial  materials 
reach  the  original  evil,  mostly  in  the  liquid  forai, 
and  thus  add  to  its  size,  increase  the  number  of 
striata,  and  heighten  the  danger.  The  water  tiiat 
is  drank  by  quadrupeds  is  abundantly  impregnated 
with  fit  materials  for  generating  calculi :  soft  river 
water,  and  that  of  turbid  pools,  convey  tbe  softer  or 
earthy  particles  into  the  animal's  system,  whilst 
that  drawn  from  springs  contains  the  elements  for 
forming  stone,  as  perfect  as  any  geologists  find  in 
the  strata  of  our  earth.  The  softer  kind  of  these 
concretions  are  found  in  the  blind  gut,  or  aeeutn; 
the  harder,  or  stony  kind,  in  the  other  viscera 
above  named. 

Heat  is  the  power  that  separates  these  elements, 
and  hardens  each  additional  lamina  that  has  ac- 
crued, or  grown  over  the  preceding,  from  tiflie  to 
time,  as  the  animal  may  have  been  exposed  to 
drink  so  impregnated.  This  is  visible  on  the  sec^ 
tion  of  those  stones  which  have  been  found  in 
horses  and  other  animals,  and  preserved  by  the 
ourions,  and  cut  in  two  by  the  lapidary.  Every 
such  concretion  so  found,  of  whatever  nature  it 
may  be,  exhibits  in  the  centre  the  nueleua  Sfx  eotpt^ 
mencement  of  the  evil,  which  proves  itself  to  have 
been  eitlier  originally  atone,  or  some  soft  sidMrtaoce^ 
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as  a  bit  of  chaff,  hardened  by  the  heat ;  but  much 
ofiener  it  presents  a  iperfkct  pebblcy  that  must  have 
been  borne  along  by  the  force  of  the  current,  and  in 
the  -cleansing  function  of  the  kidneys  got  detained 
and  deposited  there.  If  not  entangled,  as  it  were^ 
in  the  cellular  membrane  of  this  gland,  such  a 
pebble  will  detach  itself  occasionally  and  descend 
through  one  of  the  ureters  into  the  bladder.  For 
iiill  information  as  to  the  structure  and  functions 
of  these  several  viscera,  the  reader  is  again  referred 
to  the  second  chapter  of  book  the  first,  which  treats 
alone  of  such  matters;  as  regards  the  coecum,  at 
page  138 ;  the  kidneys,  at  page  152 ;  the  bladder,  at 
page  158. 

One  original  cause  of  such  concretions  has  been 
ascertained  beyond  contradiction,  and  as  the  infor- 
floation  may  prevent  its  recurrence  among  a  nu- 
merous class  of  horse  proprietors,  we  quote  our 
authority  much  at  large,  by  way  of  preventive  ad* 
vicey  seeing  that  a  cure  is  at  present  beyond  the 
reach  of  art ;  remedies  worse  than  useless.  Let  us 
h<^,  notwithstanding,  that  the  mite  which  is  here 
contributed  may  not  be  thrown  away,  but  incite 
some  future  close  observer  of  nature  and  her  ways 
to  add  hereto  the  result  of  his  own  inquiries,  and  • 
so  increlLse  the  sphere  of  his  utility  in  one  respect, 
since  imperious  circumstances  have  contracted  it  in 
another  and  more  obvious  line  of  his  profession-— 
.the  desire  of  gain. 

Millers'  horses  are  most  liable  to  contract  this 
disorder,  and  for  obvious  reasons :  being  large  heavy 
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animals  for  the  most  part,  their  owners  opulent^  if 
not  rich,  and  grain  and  pulse  ever  at  hand,  dry 
food  is  invariably  given  to  them  with  a  liberal  hand. 
To  render  these  substances  more  agreeable,  to  has- 
ten digestion,  and  thus  produce  a  fine  coat  with  a 
well-filled  carcass,  their  com  is  passed  through  the 
mill,  the  beans  also  are  usually  broken;  and,  thus 
pampered,  they  eagerly  devour  the  ready  feed,  and 
with  it  whatever  extraneous  substances  it  may  have 
acquired  in  the  process  of  grinding.   These  are  not 
few  in  quantity,  it  seems ;  for  such  articles  are  in^ 
variably  ground  between  stones  of  a  soft  nature, 
that  easily  part  with  their  rough  surface,  and  these 
stony  particles  all  find  their  way  into  the  stomach 
and  intestines;    some,   here   and  there,   pass  on 
through  the  circulation,  by  means  that  are  neither 
uncertain  nor  inscrutable  in  the  minds  of  those  who 
have  studied  such  subjects,  and  wiU  refresh  their 
memory  by  turning  to  what  is  said  thereon  in  the 
second  chapter  of  the^r^  book. 

Dr.  Withers,  of  Newbury,  Berks,  having  many 
years  before  given  to  Dr.  Hunter  a  large  intestinal 
stone,  which  proved  fatal  to  the  horse  whence  it 
had  been  taken,  communicates  to  the  Medical  So- 
ciety of  Crane  Court,  London,  a  i^milar  circumstance 
which  had  come  under  his  observation — both  being 
cases  o{  millers*  horses.  He  4;hen  de^ribes  "  the 
case  of  a  very  valuable  horse  belonging  to  Mr. 
Andrews,  another  miller,  which  lay  ill  of  the  colic," 
as  the  owner  supposed.  '*  I  told  him  {$ays  Dr. 
Withers)  that  if  he  would  examine  the  intestines. 
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after  death,  he  would  most  probably  find  a  large 
stone^  which  was  the  cause  of  the  horse's  illness." 
This,  the  miller,  of  course^  neglected  to  do ;  but 
his  dogs  made  the  discovery  for  him:  it  was  a 
large  roimd  stone,  broken,  from  which  circumstance, 
we  infer  that  it  had  been  at  first  a  soft  or  earthy 
concretion,  and  proceeded  from  the  coscum.  Four 
such  instances  all  together  were  remembered  at  the 
same  mill ;  besides  which,  we  hear  of  many  others 
elsewhere ;  but,  with  characteristic  negligence,  the 
millers  in  no  case  thought  proper  to  furnish  the 
doctor  with  the  when  and  the  where  found,  nor  does 
the  doctor  say  why.  If  beans,  &c.  are  to  be  given 
to  horses  broken,  we  may  add  that  an  iron  hand- 
mill  will  be  found  to  obviate  the  objection  just 
raised  against  the  millers*  stone  grinding.  Such 
mills  may  be  purchased  for  three  pounds  ten  shil* 
lings  of  any  iron  millwright  or  vender  in  London. 
Yearsle^f  of  High  Holborn,  has  invented  one 
which  he  "  warrants  not  to  chg,'*  and  thus  ob- 
viates the  only  disadvantage  under  which  they 
hitherto  laboured. 

All  the  symptoms  of  calculous  deposite  appa- 
rently resemble  colic  to  the  view  of  common  ob- 
servers, as  in  the  case  of  Mr,  Andrews'  horses  just 
quoted ;  the  animal  looking  at  his  flanks,  straddling 
when  a  kidney  is  afiected,  as  if  he  would  stale, 
which  he  does  with  great  difficulty,  and  sometimei^ 
a  Utile  bloody.  This  last  appearance  also  occurs 
when  the  bhdder  has  been  afiected /or  any  length 
of  time,  so  that  the  anguish  or  acute  pain  had  corn^* 
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municated  to  the  Jndneys  by  means  of  the  ureters  ; 
in  which  maimer  alone  blood  could  possibly  have 
been  produced  in  the  celebrated  case  cited  by  two 
cotemporary  writers  from  M.  ha  Fo$$e,  the  elder. 
When  stone  resides  in  a  kidney^  it  may  be  ascer* 
tained  by  pressure  of  the  hand  thereon:  we  will 
not  exactly  say  the  Hone  can  be  felt,  for  it  lodgeth 
underneath,  but  the  greater  tension  and  enlarge- 
ment of  one  kidney  beyond  the  other,  leaves  that 
notion  on  the  mind;  besides  which,  the  animal  wiD 
shrink,  or  rather  start,  a  little  quicker  than  in  case 
of  **  inflammation  of  the  kidneys"»-^the  symptoms 
whereof,  as  set  down  in  a  preceding  page  (^84)»  the 
reader  should  consult  in  order  to  shape  his  practice 
accordingly. 

Ccdctflous  or  earthy  deposits  of  substances  in  the 
copet/m  may  be  ascertained  and  distinguished  from 
simple  colic  or  gripes,  by  passing  the  hand  along 
the  lower  part  of  the  belly,  as  described  in  the  first 
book,  at  page  138.  While  such  an  obstruction 
remains  deposited  in  the  depending  part  of  that  gut, 
no  immediate  danger  or  inconvenience  is  to  be 
apprehended ;  but  when  the  lump,  by  any  means 
whatever,  moves  to  the  orifice,  and  obstructs  its 
only  p€tssagey  the  most  distressing  consequences 
ensue.  One  of  the  causes  herec^  is  the  exhilntion 
of  heating,  strong,  or  drastic  medicines,  which  are 
usually  given  in  cases  of  genuine  spasmodic  eoUc; 
and  as  the  symptoms  that  attend  both  are  alike 
almost  throughout,  with  the  exception  just  made^ 
no  mistake  is  more  general,  probably^  than  people 
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treating  this  disorder  as  they  would  eoHc,  which  of 
course  endangers  life  by  inflammation. 

The  ureters,  it  will  be  seen^  are  but  of  small 
capacity;  and,  in  its  descent  from  the  kidney, 
whence  it  has  been  detached,  the  siane  sometimes 
meets  with  an  insurmountable  obstacle:  the  irri* 
tation  it  thus  occasions  communicates  to  the  ac^a* 
cent  parts ;  entire  suppression  of  the  urinary  secre- 
tion is  the  immediate  consequence,  and  mortification 
of  the  intestines  and  death  ensues,  without  the  pos* 
•ibility  of  relief.  Indeed,  the  remedies  that  seem 
most  proper  do  but  accelerate  the  catastrophe. 

Nature  does  more  for  a£9icted  animals  of  the 
lower  orders,  in  such  cases,  than  man  can  possibly 
effect,  unless  he  confine  bis  efforts  to  lowering  the 
more  acute  symptoms.  For,  when  antf  canal  is 
wkoUff  obstructedy  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  a 
new  passage  is  formed  that  carries  on  the  functions 
as  formerly.  At  least,  this  we  know  of  the  large 
gut,  and  as  regards  blood-vessels  of  the  solids,  by 
almost  daily  experience.  High  bred  cattle,  and 
consequently  of  tender  tjisides,  as  well  as  those 
which  are  worked  bard  during  such  an  attack  on 
the  intestines,  do  not  survive  this  process  of  nature ; 
with  such  horses,  the  catastrophe  is  more  fi«quently 
s^Qcelerated  by  medicimes  ! 

Much  perspiration  attends  the  first  hours  of  the 
suppression,  and  it  affords  evident  relief;  but 
painful  efforts  to  void  urine,  which  comes  off  in 
very  smoll  quantity,  and  ultimately  ceases  alto- 
gether ;  and  tbw  cold  ears,  cold  legs,  tremor,  and 
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an  alarming  irregularity  of  pulse^  precede  but  a 
short  time  the  dissolution  of  the  functions  of  ani- 
mal life.  This  is  the  most  dangerous  species  of  dis- 
order, arising  from  calculous  deposite,  we  know  of. 

Whilst  in  the  kidney,  however,  little  danger  to 
life  is  to  be  apprehended  from  the  stone,  unless  the 
animal  is  put  to  severe  work,  so  as  to  produce 
the  symptom  of  bloody  urine  before  described. 
They  are  mostly  fat  horses  that  die  with  stone  in 
the  kidney ;  in  fact,  all  that  we  have  ever  seen  or 
heard  of,  and  these  have  been  numerous ;  for  we  have 
long  made  a  point  of  inquiring  after  such  cases  of 
calculus,  where  they  seldom  escape  notice,  viss.  the 
horse  slaughterers*  yards,  of  which  it  is  proverbially 
and  truly  said,  that  not  a  hair  enters  but  is  turned 
to  profit,  for  we  buy  those  very  stones.  The  pro- 
bability is,  that  when  the  stone  detaches  itself  and 
descends  into  the  ureter,  the  fat  which  partly  En- 
veloped it  and  the  residue  of  the  kidney  had  been 
withdrawn,  through  disease  or  poor  living,  and  the 
membrane  which  supported  both  had  divided. 
Some  fiirther  observations  on  this  part  of  our  sub- 
ject have  been  recently  made,  which  will  be' worthy 
of  public  perusal ;  but  these  are  not  yet  sufficiently 
mature  to  find  place  in  this  little  volume,  devoted 
as  its  pages  are  to  matter-of-fact,  and  fair  deductions 
therefrom,  and  wholy  exclusive  of  argumentation 
or  theoretic  speculation.  Nevertheless,  in  aid  of 
what  others  may  think  fit  to  say  in  any  other  place 
(out  of  the  spirit  of  controversy,  which  is  still  so  rife 
among  certain  veterinarians)  let  us  add,  that  only 
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one  kidney  is  aSected  at  a  tim^,  or  one  ureter  ^ 
that  the  calculi  found  in  either  of  these  is  invariably 
of  the  hardest  kind,  whflst  those  of  the  bladder  are 
Softer,  and  those  of  the  intestines  softer  still,  or 
little  more  than  concrete  earth.  Lastly,  that  none 
of  those  horses  we  have  found  troubled  with  either 
kind  of  calculous  disorder  suffered  under  a  second 
kind  at  one  and  the  same  time. 


CHAPTER  IL 

EXTERNAL  DISEASES. 


Abscess  and  Tumour;  Fistula,  ^c. 

Swelling,  with  inflammation  of  the  solids,  the 
glands^  or  simply  pustules  on  the  skin,  are  all 
tumours,  and  have  been  divided  into  eight  classes, 
but  when  lying  deep,  are  termed  abscess^  to  denote 
recession  from  the  sight  PoU  evil,  fistula  in  the 
withers,  quittor,  warbles,  range  under  this  head ; 
as  do  farcy,  strangles,  grease,  and  perhaps  ghn^ 
ders,  owe  their  origin  to  the  same  cause,  mss.  an  ill 
state  of  the  blood,  its  vessels,  and  the  means  of 
carrying  on  the  circulation,  as  happens  to  all  ani- 
mals that  gorge  too  much,  or  are  fed  badly.  A  few 
general  observations  on  the  remote  causes  hereof 
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teem  necessary  to  a  right  understanding  of  eaeh 
particular  complaint 

All  those  disordan  in  connBon,  together  with 
several  others,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  attributing 
their  remote  came  to  constitutional  defectiveness,  a;t 
least ;  or  incapacity  in  the  function  of  circuladon, 
better  known  by  the  homely  expression, "  a  bad  state 
of  the  humours/'  as  before  insisted  upon,  principally 
at  pages  150—152;  171—178.  Both  series  are 
referable  to  the  same  predisposing  cause.  That 
species  of  inflammation  of  the  whole  system  which 
we  have  agreed  to  term  fever,  frequently  terminates 
by  concentrating  its  latent  humours,  and  depositing 
the  same  critically  in  some  fleshy  part  of  the  car- 
cass or  limbs,  producing  matter  (or  ptis,  which, 
with  heat,  constitutes  the  disease),  that  is  corroding, 
sharp,  acrid,  and  extremely  offensive  to  the  senses 
when  brought  foi:th,  as  it  certainly  is  while  yet  con- 
fined in  its  cell,  or  cyst.  These  latter  constitute 
the  class  of  tumours  termed  hursm  mucosae,  - 

Whether  abscess  or  tumour  supervene,  both  have 
immediate  connexion  with  blood-vessels  of  no  small 
consideration,  though  the  disorder  may  have  com- 
menced with  the  finer  vessels  {capillaries),  as  in* 
sisted  upon  at  the  pages  above  referred  to ;  and  hath 
been  repeatedly  proved :  ^rst,  as  regards  tumours, 
these  being  probed,  the  patients  have  bled  to  death, 
with  arterial  blood.  And  secondly,  in  every  case 
of  abscess,  in  proportion  as  they  increase  in  size, 
so  does  the  patient's  strength  and  quantity  inva- 
riably diminish.     When  nature  makes  an  opening 
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to  tlie  surface,  after  long-protracted  illness,  tbt 
patient  is  usually  so  exhausted,  and  the  parts  adja^ 
cent  rendered  so  unfit  to  re-unite,  that  the  consti- 
tution runs  off  at  the  orifice;  in  this  case,  life  is  sel* 
dom  preserved,  health  never  completdy  restored. 

Tymawrs  sometimes  appear  of  tolerably  large 
size,  that  become  indolent^  i.  e.  without  feeling,* and 
are  moveable  with  the  skin.  These  are  caused  by 
the  same  evil  state  of  the  blood,  or  its  vessels,  and 
the  inflammation  or  irritation  having  ceased  at  some 
time  or  other,  the  enlargement  remains,  though 
the  connexion  vrith  the  arterial  system  has  long 
ceased.  Although  very  unsightiy,  the  animal  fetls 
little  inconvenience  from  those  protuberances :  they 
receive  the  name  of  wens  and  maly  be  taken  off  by 
dividing  the  skin,  and  pressing  out  the  wen.  It  is 
then  to  be  drawn  forth  with  the  forceps,  usually  ac- 
companied by  a  long  string,  the  old-school  men 
termed  a  nerve,  and  the  healing  of  the  wound  is 
performed  by  strapping  down  the  skin  with  adhesive 
fdaster ;  the  cure  is  thus  said  to  be  effected  by  the 
first  intention.  The  usual  precautions  of  taking 
away  the  hair,  and  afterwards  keeping  the  patient's 
head  up  for  a  few  days,  would  of  course  be  adopted. 

The  genuine  tumour  is  soft  and  tender,  and  is 
contained  in  a  membranous  sac,  or  eyst,  that  has 
been  likened  tq  the  finger  of  a  glove,  or  to  mantf  of 
them,  when  it  acquires  the  distinctive  name  ofjis^ 
tula.  The  case,  or  cyst,  having  been  formed  by 
the  disorder,  and  matured  by  heat,  acquires  strength 
the  longer  it  is  suffered  to  continue  unopposed, 
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s^king  its  way  inwards^  until  the  knife  alone  cafl 
afford  relief.  At  the  shoulder-blade^  or  scapula^ 
the  fibrous  and  membranous  construction  is  exceed- 
ingly strong,  whence  fistula  in  the  withers.  Behind 
the  noU  bane,  where  the  line  5  is  intersected  by  A, 
in  pkUe  I,  a  body  of  soft  muscular  structure  inter- 
poses between  that  bone  and  the  first  vertebra  of 
the  neck.  Look  again  at  page  40,  &c.  for  setting 
on  of  the  fore  leg.  Generally  speaking,  all  swell- 
ings of  ,a  circumscribed  nature  are  tumours. 

Some  objections  which  have  been  raised  against 
the  view  we  have  taken  of  the  origin  of  this  whole 
series  of  diseases  must  not  go  quite  unnoticed  here. 
At  the  very  commencement  of  this  book  (page  171), 
and  i^ithout  adverting  to  either  set  of  controver- 
sialists, or  indeed  thinking  at  all  of  the  dispute,  we 
assigned  a  reason  why  the  apparently  triumphant 
proof  of  Mr.  White,  at  his  page  81,  Is  no  proof  at 
all^  but  the  contrary,  as  to  the  thickness  or  viscidity 
of  the  blood  increasing  with  the.  continuance  of  in<> 
flammatory  fever.  Every  writer  on  this  subject 
allows,  that  the  swelling  and  discharge  of  matter 
that  frequently  occurs  after  Jever,  or  inflammation 
of  the  whole  system,  denotes  the  crisis  or  terminar 
tion  of  that  disorder ;  and  insists  that  it  must  be 
considered  as  but  an  effort  of  nature  to  throw  off 
something  that  is  offensive  to  the  well-being  of  the 
animal.  The  same  happens  often  after  ^^  inflamma- 
tion of  the  liver"  has  been  reduced ;  but  this  kind 
of  occurrence,  though  it  adds  nothing  material  by 
way  of  argument,  leads  us  directly  to  the  point  at 
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issue.  General  inflammation  (fever),  it  is  allowed 
on  all  hands,  begets  something  offensive,  and  so 
does  partial  or  local  inflammation  of  any  organ 
through  which  the  blood  passes,  particularly  of  the 
liver  and  kidneys,  through  which  the  whole  mass 
gets  filtered,  as  it  were ;  and  nature's  efibrts  to  get 
rid  of  this  ofience  against  her  rules  are  evinced  in 
swelling  of  the  external  parts,  in  the  inflammation 
thereof,  and  subsequent  escape  of  the  offensive 
sometMngy  whereby  a  cure  is  effected. 

All  this  is  agreed  upon  by  those  who  deny  the 
necessary  pre-existence  of  a  general  ill  state  of 
health,  as  well  as  by  those  who  already  know,  or 
have  yet  to  learn,  that  the  liver ,  that  acknowledged 
cleanser,  permits  much  grosser  materials  to  pass 
through  it  than  those  ofiensive  matters,  or  gross 
humours,  which  we  contend  reside  in  the  blood, 
and  constitute  disorder  of  one  kind  or  other  on  the 
surface,  or  at  least  predispose  the  animal  to  acquire 
such,  according  as  circumstances  may  determine  it 
one  way  or  the  other.  Seeing  that  such  gross  sub- 
stances as  bits  of  straw,  chaff,  &c.  have  issued  from 
2i  vein  on  blood-letting,  is  it  too  much  to  concede 
the  ultimate  point  that  the  feculent  humours  which 
constitute  tumours,  farcy,  &c.  may  not  in  like  man^. 
ner  find  their  way  into  the  circulation,  and  be  de? 
tained  at  that  particular  part  which  is  rendered  by 
some  accident  less  capable  of  continuing  the  harm- 
ful matter  in  a  fluid  state  ?  A  blow,  a  gall,  a  liga- 
ture,  or  a  bruise,  are  known  to  occasion  this  dis- 
ability, and  bring  on  disease  in  one  of  its  varied 
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shapes.  So  does  "  a  cold"  produce  fever  in  some 
animals  sooner  than  in  others,  according  as  the  cir« 
culation  may  be  more  languid,  grosser  in  its  parti- 
cles, more  predisposed  to  inflammation,  or  other- 
wise unfitted  for  its  purposes ;  whilst  some  again 
acquire  inflammation  without  any  such  accident  ox. 
cold,  the  fever  being  lighted  up  occasionally  by 
warm  stabling  alone,  4hough  the  air  they  breathe 
may  be  perfectly  innoxious  in  other  respects. 

How  it  is  that  those  external  diseases,  edume* 
rated  at  the  head  of  this  chapter,  are  generated,  we 
will  not  here  repeat :  the  reader  may  consult  the 
principles  upon  which  our  opinions  are  founded  in 
tiie  twenty-ninth  section  of  boot  the  first,  page  95 ; 
to  which  we  will  here  merely  add,  that  tiie  tumours 
we  perceive  or  feel  on  the  surface,  which  are  not  of 
a  nature  to  break  and  discharge  their  contents — ^as 
fiivcy,  grease,  glands — are  usually,  if  not  always, 
accompanied  by  corresponding  tumours  on  some 
vital  organ,  as  the  lungs,  liver,  heart  But  single 
tumours,  containing  matter,  as  the  whole  tribe  of 
fishda,  &c.  are  designed  to  counteract  and  carry 
off*  obstructions,  and  all  baleful  afiections  incideirt 
to  the  organs  just  mentioned,  and  of  all  others: 
an  owner  ought  therefore  to  deem  himself  happy, 
when  some  inscrutable  long  illness  of  the  inside 
terminates  in  this  manner.  The  appearance  of 
these  latter  on  the  swrface,  may  be  taken  as  good 
assurance  that  none  then  exist  iniemdUy;  nor,  in- 
deed, any  other  disorder  whatever,  tiie  natural 
Strength  of  the  animal  system  enabling  it  thus  to 
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cleanse  itself.  Again,  we  may  remark  in  general, 
that  as  it  is  the  better  bred  animals  that  are  most 
Uable  to  aSectiona  of  those  organs,  so  is  it  the 
"  country-bred  cattle,"  without  any  breeding  in 
them,  that  mostly  suffer  these  external  attacks.  To 
the  reflection  of  every  man  of  experience  we  refer 
this  material  point  of  dissonance  between  the  two 
varieties  of  horse ;  which  also  serves  to  prove,  that 
those  horses  which  have  great  lumps  of  muscle  at 
the  parts  liable  to  such  attacks,  are  most  disposed 
to  contract  heal  inflammation,  and  thsit  ptffflng  up 
of  gland  or  lymphatic  we  call  tumour  of  various 
kinds.  Local  inflammation  alone,  however,  could 
not  effect  the  evil,  without  some  corresponding 
cause :  else  how  comesr  it  to  pass  that  none  but  aged 
horses,  that  are  heavy  in  the  hand  and  slow  in 
blood,  readily  contract  fistula  or  abscess;  young 
and  lively  horses,  and  those  with  some  breeding 
in  them,  never  ?  Once  more, — if  the  disorder  re- 
side not  in  the  blood,  how  does  it  come  to  pass, 
that  a  horse  haying  contracted  one  species  of  tu- 
mour, he  is  never  known  to  undergo  an  attack  of 
any  other  species  at  the  same  time — and  there  are 
a  dozen  at  the  least  ?  for  example,  give  a  horse 
the  poll-evil,  and  see  how  little  he  will  be  disposed 
to  contract  the  glanders. 

.  Fleshy  horses,  those  of  the  cart  breed,  and  of  in* 
dolent  habit  of  body,  are  most  liable  to  contract 
poll-evil,  fistula,  &c. ;  indeed,  we  might  say,  the 
ready  disposition  thereto  is  confined  to  that  breed, 
though  either  could  be  inflicted  upon  higher  bred 
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cattle^  which  might  not  be  so  predisposed  by  a 
bad  habit  of  body,  or  by  the  gross  humours  before 
noticed.  When  the  animals  are  youngs  and  feed 
ravenously,  the  strangles  carry  off  those  humours; 
when  youth  leaves  them,  and  more  doltish  habits 
come  on,  these  humours  appear  in  some  other  va- 
ried shapes  :  besides  those  diseases  just  named,  the 
farcy y  grea^sCy  and  anticor^  all  come  on  from  the 
same  indolent  habit  of  body.  They  are  always 
gross  feeders,  and  consequently  lethargic  in  their 
movements,  that  acquire  poll-evil;  for  they  demand 
harsh  treatment  to  keep  them  at  their  work,  which 
frequently  devolves  into  ill-usage,  unless  the  carter 
{>ossess  the  patience  of  Job. 

Hence  the  duty  of  attending  to  the  general  health 
of  such  horses,  as  much  as  may  be  consistent  with 
the  avocations  of  the  owner ;  of  avoiding  the  inflic- 
tion that  is  often  the  immediate  cause  of  either 
species  of  ailment ;  and,  these  being  discovered,  of 
applying  the  necessary  remedies  for  their  instant  dis- 
persion— if  the  symptoms  are  mild,  and  thus  pro- 
mise success;  a  low  regimen  follows  of  course.  But 
delay  too  often  confirms  the  disease ;  it  approaches 
towards  maturity,  and  will  not  be  repressed :  then 
does  the  duty  of  "  bringing  it  forward"  to  suppu- 
ration present  itself  as  the  Only  means  of  obtaining 
a.  radical  cure ;  and  we  may  add,  that  this  is  always 
the  safest,  the  best,  and  the  most  certain  means, 
when  the  disease  yields  not  readily  to  the  first 
efforts  at  dispersion.  In  ordinary  cases  of  saddle 
gcUl,  the  swelling  and  heat  will  bend  before  an  assi- 
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duous  and  early  application  of  the  lotion ;  not  so 
easily,  however,  in  case  of  *^  fistula  in  the  withers," 
which  lies  deeper  and  is  more  obstinate.  Least  of 
all  will  confirmed  poU-evU  give  way  before  the 
strongest  repellents  ;  or,  if  the  resolution  be  appa- 
rently effected,  the  least  external  injury,  or  none 
whatever,  will  subsequently  reproduce  the  disorder 
with  more  than  its  original  virulence.  Perhaps,  in 
no  part  of  the  farrier's  art  has  he  the  opportunity 
ol  evincing  his  judgment  more,  than  in  choosing 
the  precise  period  when  he  will  quit  all  attempts  at 
suppressing  the  abscess  or  tumour,  and  set  about 
bringing  it  forward  to  suppuration  and  radical  cure  ; 
when  he  will  also  quit  the  low  regimen  which  was 
proper  in  the  first  attempt,  and  adopt  a  more  ge- 
nerous diet,  that  is  better  adapted  to  the  painful 
discharge  his  patient  will  now  be  compelled  to 
undergo,  either  by  dint  of  medicind  applications  or 
the  knife'. 

Tumours  in  the  more  fleshy  parts  of  the  body,  or 
under  the  belly,  are  far  less  dangerous  or  trouble- 
some situations  than  on  the  parts  just  named ;  they 
also  prove  to  be  symptomatic  of  the  actual  evil 
state  of  the  blood,  of  which  they  then  form  the 
crisis  or  point  of  cure,  and  therefore  the  repression 
of  such  (as  recommended  in  other  cases)  should  not 
be  attempted ;  neither  should  the  animal  system  be 
lowered,  but  the  contrary.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
the  tumour  appears  near  a  joint,  or  just  above  it,  as 
the  hocky  so  as  to  impede  its  action,  in  which  case 
it  would  soon  assume  an  ulcerous  appearance,  by 
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reason  of  the  movement  of  the  long  muscles  of  the 
limb  in  gdagy  repression  should  then  be  resorted 
to  with  assiduity  and  skill.  Artificial  inflammation, 
excited  upon  the  skin  and  cellular  membrane,  near 
the  part,  by  means  of  blistering,  or  rovelUng  higher 
up,  has  the  good  efiect  of  drawing  off  the  heat  and 
tension  from  the  more  important  ^oiit^;  nor  does 
the  animal  by  this  application  undergoing  so  much 
pain  as  he  would  were  the  tendon  affected,  whereby 
the  limb  would  become  irremediably  stiff  and  use- 
less ;  a  disorder  that  is  akin  with  another  species  of 
stiff-joint,  spoken  of  elsewhere  as  sixjaple  Anchylosisy 
as  will  be  found  by  consulting  the  Index. 

CRITICAL  ABSCESS, 

Is  that  swelling  or  tumour  which  is  occasionally 
thrown  out  on  the  body  or  limbs  from  no  apparent 
accident,  but  what  may  be  traced  to  that  dex:ange- 
ment  of  the  system  we  call  fever,  and  is  sometimes 
attendant  upon  protracted  inflammation  of  the  liver, 
when  the  disease  appears  on  the  fascia  of  the  mus- 
cles of  the  belly,  on  the  jowl^  or  other  glandulous 
parts. 

The  cause  and  the  effect  thus  become  manifest 
together;  and  when  great  tenderness  is  evinced 
upon  touching  the  parts,  nothing  more  is  required, 
in  ordinary  cases,  than  to  make  an  opening  in  the 
lowest  edge  of  the  swelling,  and  expressing  the 
contents;  the  cure  is  effected  by  means  of  the 
common  '^  digestive  ointment/*  which  is  prescribed 
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under  the  article  **  PoR-eviL''  fiffther  down.  But 
the  proper  time  at  which  the  opening  is  to  be  thus 
made  requires  close  observation.  In  general,  this 
may  be  ascertained  by  a  change  in  the  animaVs 
manner :  he  will  eat  more  heartily  as  the  matter 
increases ;  which  proves  that  the  disease  of  his 
habit  has  accumulated  at  this  precise  spot  He 
should  not  be  allowed  long  to  remain  in  this  state, 
lest  the  offensive  matter  should  penetrate  inwardly 
or  laterally.  If  the  disease  is  thus  distinctly  known 
to  proceed  from  the  remains  of  ill-cured  fever  or 
inflammation,  poultices  should  be  applied  to  bring 
it  forward  to  the  surface,  and  the  animal  receive  in- 
creased feeds  of  dry  com,  of  beans,  or  sodden  corn, 
according  to  his  former  habits,  in  order  to  encourage 
the  access  of  matter :  for  nature,  exhausted  by  the 
violence  or  the  continuance  of  the  disorder,  is  in- 
capable of  expelling  this  last  remains  of  the  enemy, 
and  stands  in  need  of  support.  Should  the  horse 
have  been  lately  laid  up  with  fever,  or  for  some 
time  past  shown  languor  in  his  gait,  and  heaviness 
about  the  eyes,  or  it  may  be  concluded  from  his 
recent  hard  labour  and  hard  mode  of  living,  that  he 
has  been  long  ailing  inwardly:  in  this  case  the 
abscess  being  evidently  a  critical  symptom  of  the 
general  evil  state  ^f  his  blood,  nature  must  be  as- 
sisted in  getting  rid  of  the  offensive  matter ;  and  for 
that  purpose  bring  the  tumour  to  perfection  by 
means  of  a  poultice.  The  head  is  most  commonly 
the  seat  of  swelled  glands,  about  the  jowl. 
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Dramng  Potdtice. 

White  bread,  the  cram  of  a  41b.  loaf. 

Onions,  chopped,  21b. 
Boil  the  onions  in  water,  and  pour  the  whole  on 
the  bread :  mix  to  a  tolerable  consistency,  and  whilst 
blood-warm  apply  copiously  to  the  parts  in  a  cloth. 
Support  the  application  by  means  of  a  bandage  of 
stout  linen  cloth,  with  ligatures  tying  over  the  fore- 
head and  across  the  poll  thrice,  as  described  in  the 
annexed  sketch.  Some  persons  have  recom  mended 
the  use  of  a  solution  of  gum,  to  render  the  cloth 
impervious  to  liquids,  and  caoutchouc  is  with  some 
Cockneys  a  great  favourite. 


Should  circumstances  require  a  more  extended  ap- 
plication, or  that  the  patient's  restlessness  might 
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rub  off  the  bandage^  let  a  more  extended  bandage 
be  employed.  For  such  an  one^  and  as  to  further 
particulars^  the  reader  may  consult  page  226,  where 
a  bandage  for  sore  throat  is  depicted. 

By  those  means  the  swelling  will  come  to  a  head, 
and  give  signs  of  being  about  to  burst,  but  which 
we  have  reason  to  believe  never  happens  spon- 
taneously by  reason  of  the  thickness  of  the  skin. 
Apply  the  knife,  or  bistoury,  as  directed  much  at 
large  in  the  case  of  poll-evil ;  give  the  like  purga- 
tive on  the  same  day,  and  lower  diet  is  to  take  place 
of  the  above-meritioned.  When  it  so  happens  that 
the  opening  has  been  made  too  soon,  before  it  has 
accumulated  sufficiently,  the  orifice  may  be  kept 
open  by  means  of  a  seton  passing  through  it  to  the 
lowest  or  mpst  depending  side,  and  the  running 
continued  for  several  days,  until  it  assumes  a 
healthy  appearance  and  the  swelling  subsides.  This 
plan  must  always  be  adopted  with  the  slow  or 
sordid  tumour,  which  will  not  come  forward,  though 
treated  with  the  onion  poultice,  and  even  with  a 
blister:  then  let  the  seton  be  applied,  without 
cutting,  changing  it  daily  and  soaking  the  tape  in 
the  irritating  mixture,  as  in  case  of  poll-evil,  page 
327.  That  other  critical  abscess,  called  strangles, 
comes  under  a  distinct  head  farther  down. 

Deep-seated  abscess,  under  the  fascia  of  the 
muscles  of  the  belly,  is  scarcely  ever  curable,  being 
seldom  discove^jed  to  the  eye  until  too  late  to  render 
assistance  in  bringing  it  to  the  surface  by  means  of 
strong  drawing  poultices,  as  in  case  of  obstinate 
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poU^evU.  On  passing  the  hand  over  the  part^  the 
animal  may  be  observed  to  tiinch  from  the  touch ; 
but  this  symptom  is  seldom  attended  to,  and  it 
makes  its  way  inwards^  bursts  in  the  cavity  of  the 
abdomen^  and  kills  the  patient. 

POLL-EVIL. 

Causes. — Next  to  a  diseased  habit  of  body,  as  just 
above  noticed^  which  is  found  to  predispose  a  certain 
description  of  horses  to  contract  tumours  in  various 
parts  of  the  body,  the  poll-evil  is  frequently  occa- 
sioned by  a  blow,  or  gall,  of  a  very  trivial  nature, 
if  it  do  not  come  on  without  this  kind  of  excitement 
The  action  of  ihe  head  is  very  great  with  some 
horses,  arising  probably  from  an  itching  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  cervicai  Ugament,  where  it  is  at* 
tached  to  the  vertebrae  of  the  neck ;  and  this  causing 
irritation,  we  need  not  hesitate  long  in  accounting 
for  the  inflammation  that  afiects  the  muscle  which 
interposes  between  it  and  the  knoll-bone,  in  a  cavity 
that  is  greater  with  some  breeds  of  horses  than 
others.  This  variance  in  conformation  is  exempli* 
fied  in  the  whole  length  portrait  of  a  skeleton  which 
is  prefixed  to  this  volume,  wherein  the  cavity  that 
should  form  the  seat  of  this  disease  is  scarcely  per- 
ceptible ;  whilst  the  small  figure,  inserted  at  page 
68,  to  illustrate  the  uses  of  the  cervical  ligament, 
has  this  cavity  of  the  usual  extent  Of  course,  this 
latter  would  be  still  more  predisposed  to  contract 
poll-evil  than  the  former^  which  was  a  pecuUarly 
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formed  horse  in  another  respect  also ;  and  it  is  more 
than  probable^  that  if  the  two  were  to  fall  into  an 
equally  bad  habit  of  body,  whilst  the  latter  might 
acquire  poll-evil  thereby,  the  constitution  of  the 
former  would  throw  off  any  offensive  matters  that 
might  accrue  by  some  other  means  *.  The  reader 
will  do  well  to  turn  back  to  the  section  referred  to 
(p.  68),  as  well  as  to  the  skeleton  [at  A  5]. 

The  wheelers,  in  a  set  of  horses,  will  frequently 
throw  back  the  head  in  warm  weather,  or  after 
brisk  work,  at  feeling  the  reins  that  run  through 
their  head-harness  to  the  leaders :  this  motion  is 
performed  as  the  reader  will  have  learnt,  by  the 
action  of  the  cervical  ligament,  (see  fig.  page  68), 
the  upper  end  whereof  terminates  where  the  ear* 
band  rests,  and,  perhaps,  pinches  the  part  Horses 
that  are  given  to  shy  are  likely  to  contract  poll-evil 
when  hanging  back,  and  throw  up  the  head  with  a 
jerk.  But  the  most  prolific  cause  oipoU-evil  is  at* 
tributable  to  the  low  stable  door-way,  whereby  the 
animal  gets  many  a  trivial  hit  at  going  in  and  com* 
ing  out ;  next  in  point  of  frequency  is  that  brutal 
mode  of  attacking  restive  horses  about  the  head 
with  the  butt  end  of  the  whip,  an  evidence  of  fero- 
ciousness on  the  part  of  the  offending  carman  that 

*  These  might  appear  in  shape  of  grease  or  farcy  ;  but  it  has 
been  generally  observed  that  a  disposition  to  farcy  abates,  if  it  do  not 
sttbfflde  entirely, '  upon  the  appearance  of  poU-eyil.  Again,  horses 
that  are  most  liable  to  contract  "  the  grease"  are  precisely  of  the 
smne  disposition  as  those  which  are  afflicted  with  tumours,  &c.  viz. 
of  indolent  habit,  heavy  in  the  hand,  and  slow  of  blood,  fleshy  and 
dull 
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was  much  more  rife  in  our  younger  days  than  at 
present.  Pressure  from  the  sharp  edges  of  a  new 
stiff  ear-band  has  brought  on  poll-evil  of  an  in- 
veterate kind,  within  our  own  cognizance. 

Symptoms. — At  first  the  animal  api^ears  restless, 
throwing  his  head  back  and  returning  it  to  th6 
former  position,  as  if  the  effort  had  occasioned 
pain.  Soon  after,  it  droops  the  head,  holding  it 
now  on  one  side,  now  on  the  other ;  appears  dull 
about  the  eyes,  and  becomes  sluggish  in  its  move- 
ments. In  this  state  it  continues  a  longer  or  shorter 
time  (even  weeks)  as  the  violence  may  have  been 
greater  or  less  that  brought  about  the  evil ;  the  time 
depending  also  in  some  measure  on  the  height  of 
the  pulse — a  languid  system  making  of  course  the 
slowest  advances  towards  bringing  the  abscess  to 
maturity.  This  uneasiness  of  manner  is  accom- 
panied by  heat,  swelling,  and  shortly  by  tension  of 
the  part,  and  increase  in  the  pulsation.  As  it  goes 
on,  a  disposition  to  flinch  from  the  touch  is  evinced 
whenever  the  part  is  approached  with  the  hand :  if 
the  evil  be  deep-seated,  the  swelling  is  wide,  but 
not  so  high ;  but  when  nearer  the  surface,  it  pre- 
sents a  point,  is  circumscribed  within  a  well-marked 
circle,  and  ultimately  tells  how  necessary  it  is  that 
the  contents  should  escape,  by  a  throbbing  which 
may  be  felt  at  thisj^oi^.  Again,  to  ascertain  that 
the  matter  is  near  the  surface,  apply  two  fingers 
alternately  on  the  sides  of  the  tumour,  and  the 
matter  will  recede  from  side  to  side.     Let  it  out. 

Cure.— 'At  first  this  may  be  attempted,  in  the 
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earliest  stages  of  the  disorder,  by  repression  or  dis* 
persion,  provided  the  disorder  be  not  deep-seated, 
near  the  bone ;  which  will  be  the  case  if  it  has  been 
brought  on  by  violent  means,  or  it  be  a  second 
attack,  when  endeavours  to  repress  it  would  be  vain 
indeed.  On  the  contrary,  if  we  can  trace  the  cause 
to  a  hurt  of  no  long  standing,  or  of  trival  import, 
and  we  know  the  horse  was  in  good  health  before 
the  swelling  took  place,  then  our  duty  is  to  put 
back  the  evil  into  the  animal's  system,  and  work 
off  its  bad  eSects  by  physic.  Foment  the  part 
well  with  bran  and  water,  warm;  rub  it  dry  with 
cloths,  and  apply  the 

Embrocation. 

Spirits  ofwine,  half  a  pint,. 

Camphor,  2  drachms, 

Goulard's  extract  of  lead,  1  drachm. 
Mix,  and  aj^ply  the  same  two  or  three  times  a  day, 
gently  rubbing  the  part  as  much  as  the  animal  can 
bear.     Give,  also,  at  the  same  time  the 

Alterative  Ball. 

Aloes,  4  drachms, 

Castile  soap,  2  drachms, 

Calomel,  half  a  drachm. 
Mix  with  mucilage,  and  give  one  each  third  day, 
provided  the  embrocation  is  applied  so  long. 

During  these  applications,  a  cooling  regimen 
should  be  observed,  the  feeds  being  reduced  to  half 
the  usual  quantity  of  oats,  and  ultimately  discon- 
tinued altogether*    There  will  be  no  propriety  in 
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clothing  up  the  patient,  nor  need  he  be  exposed  to 
cold  air,  if  it  prevails*  When  the  disorder  has 
been  brought  on  by  simple  c(»npre6sion  of  the  ear- 
band,  and  is  recent,  we  have  never  knowivthe  fore- 
going treatment  to  fail ;  and  in  cases  of  vigorous 
constitutions,  the  swelling,  heat,  and  tension  have 
been  reduced  so  quickly  (i.  e.  in  four  or  five  days), 
as  to  leave  certain  careless  observers  in  doubt 
whether  the  animal  had  really  laboured  under  a 
genuine  attack  of  poll-evil. 

Remove  the  halter,  and  if  the  animal  be  put  to 
work,  contrive  to  keep  back  the  ear-band.  A  good 
and  valuable  embrocation  will  be  found  in  simple 
vinegar  three  or  four  times  a  day,  or  that  kind 
termed  alegar  in  the  north,  or  the  sediment  of  very 
stale  beer.  Oft  verjmce  answers  the  same  end ; 
and  all  this  kind  of  embrocation  must  be  laid  on 
warm,  by  means  of  cloths  soaked  and  applied  re- 
peatedly. 

*4i*  The  same  treatmerU  and  observations  mU 
apply  to  all  the  other  species  of  abscess  in  its  milder 
state,  viz.  fistula,  warbles,  quittor ;  but  of  these  let 
us  speak  more  particularly  under  their  respective 
heads  of  information. 

Second  method  of  cure. — Very  few  cases  present 
themselves  to  recollection  of  even  recent  poll-evil, 
that  would  admit  of  being  completely  dispersed, 
and  a  radical  cure  effected,  by  any  means  what- 
ever; and  it  is  due  to  candour  to  acknowledge, 
that  some  of  the  more  stubborn  attack^  were  found 
to  have  relapsed  after  a  while,  which  proved  that 
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the  cure  so  effected  to  all  appearance  was  not  ra- 
dically good,  but  had  left  a  violent  predisposition  to 
renew  its  ravages  afresh.  Probably  the  time  of 
inflicting  the  injury  had  not  been  accurately  marked^ 
nor  its  degree  ingenuously  reported  to  the  owners 
in  those  cases  of  relapse. 

However  this  be,  when  the  disorder  is  found  to 
baffle  the  endeavours  employed  to  disperse  it,  the 
whole  course  of  prceedings  must  be  changed,  as 
before  hinted  in  the  general  observations  on  this 
topic.  Instead  of  putting  back  the  swelling  by 
those  means,  we  must  pursue  a  direct  contrary 
course,  in  order  to  bring  it  forward:  the  mode  of 
feeding  must  be  changed  along  with  the  medicines 
that  now  become  proper  to  procure  suppuration,  or 
a  discharge  of  the  offensive  matter;  B,full  fiabit 
being  mainly  conducive  thereto,  and  proving  how 
closely  connected  is  this  disease  with  a  gross  ftabit 
€ffbodyy  which  in  all  fleshy  animals  superinduces  a 
lUseased kabity  vulgarly  but  accurately  termed  '*  full 
of  humours."  After  having  found  useless  your 
efforts  to  disperse  the  tumour,  or  mayhap,  finding 
at  ihejirst  view  of  it,  or  by  the  first  touch,  certain 
symptoms  that  prove  it  ought  never  to  be  dispersed, 
the  practitioner  will  of  course  seriously  set  about 
permitting,  or  forcing,  the  offensive  matter  to 
escape.  Every  hour*s  delay  in  putting  this  resolve 
into  practice  serves  but  to  render  the  ultimate  cure, 
still  more  difficult  and  hazardous ;  for  the  evil  is  all 
this  while  extending  its  baleful  effects  inwards  and 
sidewise,  and  forming  around  it,  in  every  direction, 

p6 
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the  fistulous  case  or  cyst  before  spoken  of,  which 
is  a  fihn,  or  skin-like  substance,  formed  of  cellular 
membrane,  thickened  by  the  heat  of  the  disorder* 
(See  Book  I.  Sect.  27.)  In  this  event,  the  tumour 
has  become  decidedly  fistulous,  and  is  to  be  treated 
us  such,  when  the  great  length  of  time  it  may  have 
been  suffered  to  make  head,  and  its  now  extended 
surface,  warrant  that  conclusion.  The'  knife  is 
almost  the  only  remedy,  notwithstanding  a  super- 
Jicial  tumour  will  in  some  cases  break  and  discharge 
matter  of  itself ;  this,  however,  never  happens  with 
the  deep-seated  abscess^  which  lies  close  to  the 
bone,  and  destroys  not  only  it,  but  the  muscular 
substance  of  the  poll,  and  the  end  of  the  cervical 
ligament  also.  In  these  series  of  abscess  or  fistulous 
tumour,  nothing  but  the  knife  can  ever  reach  the 
disorder,  and  it  must  be  employed  feikrlessly,  but 
with  a  commensurate  share  of  skill,  after  the  skin 
has  been  prepared  with  fomentations,  &c.  Let  the 
parts  be  softened  and  drawn  with  poultice  of  oat- 
meal, put  on  luke-warm  twice  a  day ;  and  if  the 
effect  be  not  visible  to  the  eye  and  touch,  as  before 
described,  increase  the  powers  of  the  poultice  by 
the  addition  of  onion  chopped  and  mixed  with  the 
poultice  whilst  warm.  Or,  a  mere  change  may  be 
adopted,  and  a  bread  poultice  applied  instead ;  for, 
notwithstanding  oatmeal  is  stronger,  yet  have  we 
occasionally  found  the  milder  have  more  effect  when 
the  former  had  not  succeeded  entirely*  The  poul- 
tice should  be  provided  in  sufficient  quantity  to 
cover  the  whole  swelling  two  inches  thick  at  least, 
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having  a  small  quantity  of  sweet  oil,  hog*s  lard,  or 
ail  of  turpentine  mixed  therewith.  Fix  it  on  by 
means  of  a  contrivance  that  is  sufficiently  explained 
by  the  annexed  cut,  in  which  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  girth  is  to  have  a  web  breasting,  to  which  the 
lateral  corners  of  the  cloth  are  to  be  attached  by 
broad  tapes,  as  was  explained  in  other  similar  cases 
at  pages  226  and  316. 


Th^  bandage  is 'represented  rather  longer  than 
requisite,  under  the  presumption  that  it  may  occa- 
sionally be  applied  to  other  affections,  farther  back; 
a  prolongation  of  the  bandage  may  be  affixed  at 
either  end,  plain  or  plaited,  according  to  the  amount 
of  the  swelling,  as  is  evident  would  be  required  at 
the  poll  itse\{. 

When  the  symptoms  above  stated  inform  our 
senses  that  the  matter  ought  to  be  so  ^'  let  out,**  an 
opening  is  to  be  made  the  whole  length  of  the 
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abscessi  a  little  below  its  centre ;  taking  especial 
care  that  the  kmfe  do  not  pass  cross-wise^  lest  the 
attachment  of  the  cervical  ligament  to  the  first 
vertebrae  of  the  neck  should  be  severed  ;  in  which 
case  the  animal  would  droop  its  head  ever  after,  as 
may  be  learnt  by  consulting  its  construction^  at  page 
68.  On  the  escape  of  the  matter,  after  ascertaining 
by  a  probe  whether  it  runs  in  pipes,  or  sinuses,  this 
way  and  that,  or  with  small  bits  of  diseased  fibre  or 
membrane  stretching  across  the  cavity,  so  as  nearly 
to  divide  it  into  unequal  parts — ^let  each  be  just  touched 
with  the  knife  or  scalpel.  There  is  no  propriety  in 
the  old  practice  of  squeezing  out  all  the  ofiensive 
matter  from  this  kind  of  abscess,  although  it  be 
very  proper  in  that  deep-seated  sort  where  no  pipes, 
nor  the  small  cavities  just  spoken  of,  are  to  be  felt 
or  seen,  for  the  following  reasons :  the  first  men- 
tioned kind  have  the  case  or  cyst  before  described, 
which  contains  all  the  matter,  and  if  this  be  laid 
open  before  the  evil  be  sufficiently  ripe,  it  does  not 
come  away  entirely.  This,  however,  the  operation 
efiects  in  two  or  three  days,  if  kept  running  by 
means  of  a  seton,  or  other  contrivance  placed  at  the 
orifice;  but  the  application  of  tow,  or  any  other 
substance,  that  obstructs  the  escape  of  this  matter, 
is  ever  to  be  avoided.  On  the  contrary,  when  the 
abscess  is  very  deep,  reaching  to  the  bone,  which 
may  be  felt,  and  presenting  but  one  large  cavity, 
then  the  matter  should  be  expelled  by  pressing 
gently  on  two  sides  of  it  at  once.    Let  the  lips  of 
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the  opening  be  dressed  the  first  time^  and  as  long 
as  it  may  be  found  necessary  to  keep  open  the  wound^ 
with  any  ointment  hereafter  mentioned,  on  which 
has  been  strewed  sulphate  of  copper^  powdered. 
Should  the  lips  adhere  together,  or  appear  much 
diseased,  wash  with  muriate  of  ammonia^  taking 
care  it  does  not  run  upon  the  sound  parts,  nor  into 
the  cavity.  In  either  case,  wash  oiFthe  dead  parts 
with  warm  water,  before  each  new  dressing  is  laid, 
sponge  it  well  and  dry,  after  inserting  the  probe  on 
every  side  into  the  fistulous  sinuses,  and  continue 
tihis  mode  of  treatment  until  the  parts  assume  a 
healthy  appearance. 

The  seton  should  never  be  neglected  in  bad  cases 
of  either  description,  but  be  introduced  at  the 
lowest  or  most  depending  side  of  the  abscess,  after 
being  wetted  with  the  following 

Irritating  Mixture. 

Spirits  of  wine,  ^  ounces. 
Corrosive  sublimate,  1  scruple ; 
Mix  and  saturate  the  tape  therewith  daily.  This 
will  keep  open  the  orifice  until  the  offensive  matter 
has  run  off,  and  is  succeeded  by  the  more  healthy 
issue  of  a  thicker  consistency,  and  nearly  white. 
On  this  appearance  the  seton  is  to  be  withdrawn, 
and  the  parts  dressed  with  the  digestive  ointment, 
the  animal  physicked  once  or  twice  with  a  moderate 
purging  baU  of  six  or  seven  drachms  of  aloes  for  a 
heavy  animal,  and  the  cure  will  complete  itself  with 
the  usual  dressings,  viz. 
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Digestive  ObUmeni. — No.  1. 

Yellow  wax,  \ 

Rosin,  >  of  each  1  pouncL 

Burgundy  Pitch,     ) 

Turpentine  (common)  4  ounces. 

Linseed  oil,  20  ounces. 
Dissolve  oyer  a  slow  fire  and  spread  upon  leather 
or  stout  linen  cloth  sufficiently  large  to  come  over 
the  undiseased  region  of  the  evU,  after  the  wound 
has  been  well  cleansed.  Fresh  dressings  hereof 
should  go  on  daily,  but  in  no  case  until  the  matter 
assumes  a  healthy  appearance,  which  it  never  can 
be  brought  to,  unless  the  whole  recess  has  been 
reached  with  the  knife,  or  by  the  operation  of  '*  the 
scalding  mixture"  of  the  old  school  of  farriery* 
This  remedy,  so  appUed,  though  at  variance  with 
our  tnodern  notions  of  pathology,  has  been  adopted 
by  the  collegians  of  St  Pancras,  and  with  good 
reason,  for  it  never  fails  to  effect  a  cure,  by  effec- 
tually cleansing  away  the  diseased  parts.  Three 
several  mixtures  are  adopted  in  different  parts  of 
the  country — the  Hertfordshire  and  midland  coimty 
farriers  employing  No.  1 ;  No.  2  is  that  recom« 
mended  by  Gibson ;  and  No.  3  is  Ryding's» 

Scalding  Mixture* — No.  1. 

Tar,  \ 

.  Mutton  suet,    >  of  each  2  ounces. 
Rosin,  ) 

Bees  wax,  1  ounce. — ^Melt  slowly,  and  mix  in 


i 
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Spirits  of  turpentinei  2  ounces. 

Verdigris,  6  drachms. 
Mix  and  pour  into  the  orifice  hot,  and  close  it  with 
stitches.     The  next  two  have  the  recommendation 
of  being  more  scientific,  and  are  withal  better 
adapted  for  penetrating  into  the  sinuses. 

Scalding  Mixture. — No.  2. 

Corrosive  sublimate,  \ 

Verdigris,  >  of  each  2  drachms. 

Blue  vitriol,  ) 

Green  copperas,  \  an  ounce, 

Honey,  or  iEgyptiacum,  2  ounces, 

Oil  of  turpentine,  >     i»      ,  o 

^    .      .,  >  ot  each  o  ounces, 

1  ram  oil,  J 

Rectified  spirit  of  wine,  4  ounces. 
Mix,  and  apply  as  before  directed.  The  difficulty 
of  retaining  this  last  in  its  proper  place,  is  its  only 
defect;  but  Gibson  appears  to  have  prescribed  a 
quantity  sufficient  to  allow  for  spilling  a  good  por- 
tion. This  fault,  however,  will  be  obviated  in  great 
measure  by  the  improved  bandaging,  recommended 
at  page  325. 

Scalding  Mixture. — No.  3. 

Oil  of  turpentine,  2  ounces. 

Verdigris,  1  ounce. 

Ointment  of  yellow  resin,  6  ounces. 
Mix  and  apply  as  above^     In  using  any  of  these 
hot  mixtures,  a  piece  of  tow  should  be  so  placed 
as  to  surround  the  orifice  and  prevent  its  running 
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over  the  sound  parts — ^which  would  be  injured 
therebyi  as  would  the  operator's  fingers^  &c.  if  he 
neglect  the  proper  precautions.  These  he  should 
not  fail  to  take,  as  regards  the  acrimonious  dis- 
diarge  from  the  abscess,  as  absorption  thereof 
might  take  place  at  the  root  of  his  nails ;  so,  if  the 
discharge  be  allowed  to  rest  upon  the  sound  parts 
of  the  horse,  it  will  be  found  to  corrode  and  pro- 
duce ulcers. 

Frequently  it  happens  that  a  second  application 
of  the  "  scalding  mixture"  becomes  necessary,  for 
their  cases  were  always  very  bad  ones*  In  this 
event,  opportunity  is  afforded  of  employing  two 
prescriptions  in  succession ;  but  whichsoever  is  first 
adopted,  let  it  remain  undisturbed  from  sixty  to 
seventy  hours,  if  the  stitching  do  not  sooner  burst. 
Sponge  out  the  parts  with  water;  cleanse  away 
the  adjacent  filth,  and  either  repeat  the  same  or 
proceed  at  once  to  the  cure — a  determination  the 
doctor  will  come  to,  according  as  the  rottenness 
may  have  sloughed  off,  and  the  inside  of  the  abscess 
may  present  a  healthy  appearance,  or  otherwise. 
If  it  be  quite  clean,  the  adhesion  of  the  parts  will 
follow  with  very  little  further  care  than  applying 
the  digestive  ointment  according  to  the  receipt  in 
page  328 — or  the  following 

Digestive  Ointment, — No.  2. 

Common  turpentine,  4  ounces. 
The  yolks  of  two  eggs. — Mix  these  well,  snd 
add 
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Myrrh,  in  powder,  4  drachms, 

Masticfa,  2  drachms, 

Tincture  of  myrrh  sufficient  to  bring  the  whole 
to  a  proper  consistence. 
Should  the  cmre  of  the  wound  proceed  too  fast,  the 
over-luxuriant  granulations  of  new  or  proud  flesh 
must  be  touched  with  caustic. 


/" 


But,  notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  said,  it 
sometimes  happens  that  a  totally  different  course 
becomes  necessary,  when  abscess  in  the  poll  is 
connected  with  another  disease  arising  from  the 
same  vitiated  state  of  the  animal's  system,  and  the 
jemedy  for  one  of  these  will  cure  the  other.  Farcy 
is  the  correspondent  disease  here  alluded  to,  or 
rather  say  a  tendency  to  farcy ^  visible  in  certain 
scanty  lumps  or  tumours  on  the  body  and  legs : 
these  will  be  run  off  sometimes  by  means  of  a  co- 
pious discharge  at  the  poll.  Occasionally,  how- 
ever, the  farcy  is  of  too  inveterate  a  description  to 
run  itself  off;  this  proves  that  the  whole  mass  of 
the  animal's  system  requires  correction,  and  that  it 
must  be  treated  with  medicines  proper  for  the  farcy ^ 
as  well  as  the  local  affection  which  has  obtained  the 
name  oiPoU-emh  We  have  agreed  to  call  this  dispo- 
sition to  contract  diseases,  the  humours^  for  want  of 
abetter  term ;  which  we  have  consented  to  illustrate, 
by  allowing  that  it  may  be  "  the  humours  diverted 
from  their  healthy  course,"  whereby  the  animal  sys^ 
tem  is  vitiated,  and  lies  open  to  incur  the  first  attack  of 
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any  sort  which  may  supervene.  We  strongly  touched 
upon  this  topic  in  Book  I.,  and  at  page  172,  to 
which  probably  the  inquiring  reader  will  turn,  as 
well  as  to  the  Index,  under  humours,  secretions, 
where  he  will  become  convinced  with  us,  that  poll- 
evil  is  often  no  other  than  the  critical  abscess  of 
£urcy ;  which  farcy  is  a  disease  of  the  system^  and 
is  also  correspondent  with  glanders,  as  poll-evil  is 
with  quittor,  warbles,  vives,  8cc.    An  able  writer 
agrees  with  us,  mainly,  in  this  view  of  the  subject, 
though  he  disorders  his  own  point  by  a  salvo  that 
means  nothing.  He  says,  '^  the  poll-evil  is  sometimes 
connected  with  a  disposition  in  the  habit  of  body  to 
farcy ;  this  may  be  known  by  the  animal  appearing 
generally  unhealthy  in  his  coat,  by  the  tightness  of 
his   skin,  and  also   by  small  lumps  or  swellings 
in  difierent  parts  of  his  body,  and  particularly  on 
the  insides  of  his  legs.     When  it  is  ascertained, 
therefore,  that  the  poll-evil  arises  chiefly  from  a 
disposition  to  farcy  ^  the  mere  operation  of  opening 
the  abscess,  and  using  the  dressings  usually  recom- 
mended, will  not  prove  sufficient,  without  the  aid 
k£  medicine  given  internally :  because  the  abscess, 
not  being  then  a  local  affection  arising  simply  from 
partial  injury,  it  will  be  necessary  to  correct  the 
general  habit  of  body,  before  a  cure  can  be  eflFected." 
The  medicines  best  adapted  for  this  purpose  will  of 
course  be  found  under  the  head  of  ^^  Farcy,"  a  few 
pages  farther  down. 
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FISTULA  IN  THE  WITHERS. 

Cause. — ^Although  closely  resembling  the  poll- 
evil  in  so  many  respects  as  to  seem  the  self-same 
disorder  arising  from  precisely  the  same  causes^ 
but  differing  in  situation  only^  we  must  here  pre- 
mise that  some  other  distinctions  are  proper  to  be 
taken^  which  it  will  be  necessary  to  keep  in  mind. 
As  we  have  just  now  seen,  poU-evil  may  be  pro- 
duced without  external  violence ;  but  this  never 
happens  with^stula  in  the  withers,  which  is  always 
brought  on  by  external  injury— namely,  the  galling 
of  the  saddle :  in  the  first  case  the  tumour  frequently 
turns  out  a  simple  abscess,  in  the  present  case 
never,  but  becomes  fistulous  at  its  very  earliest 
stages.  This  arises  from  the  quantity  and  great 
strength  oimembrane  which  is  found  in  the  shoulder 
and  whole  forehand  of  the  horse,  in  the  cellular 
structure  whereof  the  offensive  matter  finds  an  easy 
receptacle,  )eind  spreads  its  ravages  from  side  to  side 
and  inwards^  How  this  operation  of  nature  is  per^ 
formed,  the  reader  is  instructed  in  the  first  book, 
at  sections  26,  27,  and  at  pages  51  to  58 ;  the  set- 
ting on  of  the  foreleg  to  the  body,  is  described  as 
affecting  this  particular  disorder,  as  well  as  the 
tread,  pace,  and  form  of  going.  We  have  also  des« 
canted  at  large  in  the  general  introductory  obser- 
vations on  this  whole  series  of  disorders,  on  the 
distinctions  proper  to  be  kept  in  mind  between 
one  kind  of  tumour  and  another,  how  they  are 
formed,  and  what  description  of  horses  are  most 
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liable  to  this  or  that  species  of  the  discnrder,  page 
305  to  313. 

The  sffmptoms  are  most  obrious  to  the  touchy  as 
in  all  inflammatory  tamours,  the  animal  flinching 
when  the  hand  is  passed  orer  the  shoulder  from 
the  mane  backwards.  But  the  ill-formed  saddle^ 
or  one  that  fits  the  particular  animal  like  nothing; 
or  a  proper  fit,  that  is  so  badly  girthed  on^  that  the 
poor  beast  may  be  perceived  going  in  great  pain, 
shall  be  set  down  as  the  symptom  of  all  symptoms 
that  the  animal  is  destined  to  contract  this  particular 
disorder  of  the  parts  so  injured.  Sometimes  the 
horse  tumbles  down,  or  seems  to  trip  frequently, 
which  should  admonish  its  inconsiderate  rider  or 
driver,  that  his  carelessness  is  very  likely  to  cost 
him  a  broken  neck. 

Ctare. — As  soon  as  the  journey  can  be  brought 
to  a  close,  which  has  been  thus  improperly  pursued, 
remove  the  cause  and  bathe  the  part  well  with  tlie 
cold  saturnine  lotion,  and  when  the  saddle  has  un- 
dergone the  proper  alterations,  the  jommeymay  be 
pursued,  if  necessity  demand  such  an  exertion. 

Cold  LoHon. 

Subacetate  of  lead  (goulard),  2  ounces. 

White  vinegar,  4  ounces. 

Water  3  quarts. — Mix ;  and  apply  with  a  sponge. 

Should  not  this  application  avail  him,  and  the 
horse  still  evinces  pain  at  the  touch,  with  increased 
heat  and  tension,  and  swelling  of  the  part  com- 
mence, the  disorder  is  confirmed,  and  if  not  re- 
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pressed  in  its  very  earliest  stages,  suppuration  must 
ensue.     Let  it  be  taken  in  time,  however — ^that  is 
to  say,  in  the  course  of  a  day  or  two,  or  a  week 
with  healthy  active  horses,  is  not  too  }ong — ^and  the 
heat  and  inflammation  will  be  reduced  by  employ- 
ing the  embrocation^  recommended  in  incipient  at* 
tack  of  poll-evil,  at  page  321,  and  giving  at  the 
same  time  the  alterative  baU  there  set  down.    Suc- 
cess more  generally  attends  ihi^Jirst  method  in  the 
present  kind  of  tumour  than  in  that  to  which  we  have 
just  referred,  viz.  pcU-evU;  but  this  method  of 
curing  both  is  so  exactly  similar,  that  it  would  be 
a  waste  of  words  to  go  over  the  same  grounds  again, 
or  make  tiie  same  observations  which  we  thought 
proper  to  set  down  under  that  head  of  information. 
At  page  321,  tiie  reader  will  perceive,  that  when  he 
is  attempting  to  repress  the  tumour  and  allay  the 
inflammation  in  its  earUest  stages,  he  is  to  employ 
a  cooling  regimen ;  that  when  the  disorder  has  been 
brought  on  by  a  trivial  cause,  this  method  of  cure 
seldom  iails,  if  taken  in  time ;  and  also  that  fistula 
is  easier  prevented  hereby  than  is  poll-evil.  "  How- 
ever this  be,  when  the  disorder  is  found  to  baffle 
the  endeavours  employed  to  disperse  it  (as  was 
before  observed),  the  whole  course  of  proceediiigs 
must  be  altered ;"  the  regimen,  or  feeding  must  be 
higher,  the  parts  encouraged  to  collect  matter  and 
come  to  the  surface,  instead  of  making  inroads  upon 
the  adjacent  muscle  and  bone,  which  it  will  effect 
more  hideously  as  the  animal  may  be  afflicted  with 
a  gross  habit  of  body. 
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After  having  found  all  his  efforts  useless,  the 
practitioner  will  change  his  plan,  and  force  the 
matter  to  escape  as  soon  as  may  be :  for  the  dis- 
order is  every  hour  extending  its  baleful  influence. 
For  this  purpose  the  knife  is  to  be  employed  when 
the  tumour  is  sufficiently  ripe,  which  is  a  state  it  may 
be  brought  to,  by  means  of  the  poultice  application. 
Of  these,  two  or  three  kinds  were  prescribed,  with 
the  method  of  fisistening  them  on,  but  in  this  latter 
respect,  a  material  difference  arises  in  consequence 
'of  the  different  shape  of  the  parts.  The  bandage 
in  this  case  must  be  allowed  to  come  &rther  back, 
and  be  there  detained  by  tying  the  tapes  short  be- 
hind and  lengthening  the  front  ones.  See  figure  at 
page  325.  4. 

Fomentations  of  warm  water,  in  which  cloths 
have  been  steepedi  slightly  wrung  out  and  applied 
to  the  parts,  will  be  found  highly  serviceable,  and 
may  precede  the  application  of  poultice.  When 
by  these  means  the  tumour  appears  ripe,  open  the 
most  prominent  part  with  lancet  or  bistoury,  and 
insert  a  whalebone  probe  to  ascertain  the  direction 
that  the  fistulous  sinuses  or  pipes  extend,  in  order 
that  these  may  also  be  laid  open,  and  the  whole 
matter  suffered  to  escape.  In  some  cases  a  stiffer 
and  larger  probe  may  be  employed,  and  when  a  sinus 
lies  favourable,  introduce  the  probe  to  the  bottom 
and  cut  doum  upon  it,  its  whole  length.  But  as  to 
the  lowermost  sinus,  when  it  tends  towards  the 
shoulder,  so  as  to  interfere  with  the  action  thereof, 
the  knife  is  not  to  pass  through  it,  but  a  seton  is  to 
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be  inserted  in  its  lowest  or  most  depending  part,  so 
as  the  matter  may  escape  through. 

As  directed  in  the  previous  case  of  poll-evil  at 
page  326,  the  knife  should  be  fearlessly  applied  in 
severing  any  small  bits  of  muscle  that  may  appear 
to  grow  across  the  cavity ;  a  touch  of  the  knife  will 
be  sufficient  for  any  purpose,  as  by  keeping  open 
the  lips  of  the  wound,  all  that  belongs  to  this 
diseased  part  will  slough  off,  and  should  be  wiped 
a^ay,  as  before  directed,  every  time  new  dress- 
ings are  applied.  Let  the  seton  be  soaked  in  the 
mixture  of  corrosive  sublimate  and  alcohol  as  di- 
rected at  the  page  just  referred  to ;  and  in  the  worst 
cases  apply  either  of  the  scalding  mixtures  in  the 
manner  mentioned  at  page  328,  and  repeat  the  same 
if  the  first  dose  does  not  accomplish  all^  that  is 
desired. 

The  operator  in  this  case  will  not  fail  to  use  the 
proper  precautions  as  regards  the  application  of 
those  scald-hot  remedies,  nor  neglect  to  remove 
the  matter  that  is  discharged  firom  the  wound,  in 
the  manner  set  forth  at  page  326.  Most  frequently, 
the  lips  or  edges  of  the  sore  are  thickened  by  the 
heat  and  acrimonious  nature  of  the  discharge,  and 
assume  a  very  inflamed  and  ulcerated  appearance; 
this  should  be  reduced  by  the  knife  or  caustic,  or  it 
becomes  so  luxuriant  at  times  as  to  close^the  orifice, 
and  to  cause  a  renewal  of  the  fistula,  in  which  case 
you  have  all  your  trouble  to  go  over  again.  At 
Alforti  they  have  a  very  neat  method  of  cleaning 
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out  fistulous  ulcers,  by  ndling  up  plee^ets  (f  Unen 
cloth^  the  edges  whereof  have  been  scraped  out 
thin,  so  that  when  introduced  dry  to  the  bottom  of 
each  smus  or  pipe,  and  being  twisted  round,  it  brings 
forth  the  offensive  matter  and  any  residue  of  MoOd 
which  may  have  got  into  them  during  the  operaticm. 
They  also  employ  genUmn  root  to  keep  down  the 
swelling  or  thickening  of  the  lips  6f  the  sore.  The 
healing  is  not  to  be  suffered  to  go  on  too  fast,  nor 
until  all  the  offensive  matter  has  been  expulsed, 
<and  a  more  healtiiy  discharge,  whilst  it  manifests  the 
change  that  has  taken  |>lace,  and  warrants  your 
closing  the  sore.  Blue  stone  spread  on  any  plaster 
of  digestive  ointment  will  effect  this ;  or  take 

Ointment  of  nitrated  quicksilverj  3  ounces^ 
Oil  of  turpentine,  half  an  ounce. 

Mix,  and  apply  as  long  as  it  may  be  found  proper 
to  keep  the  orifice  from  closing,  to  which  it  vnH 
be  ever  too  much  disposed. 

Something  was  formerly  said  abotft  scraping  the 
bone,  whenever  the  lortg  continuance  of  the  dis- 
order, its  virulence,  or  tlie  bad  state  of  the  horse's 
general  health,  hath  been  such  as  to  affect  liie  iine 
enamel  of  ite  surface ;  but  this  part  of  the  opera- 
tion is  rather  showy  than  useful^  as  the  rottenness 
so  occasioned  will  Come  away  as  tlie  discharge  is 
kept  up,  there  being  a  constant  disposition  through- 
out the  whole  system  to  throw  off  all  such  offensive 
matters. 
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QUITTOR 

Is  a  disease  of  the  foot,  at  the  coronet^  but  is  so 
decidedly  fistulous^  that  we  choose  to  treat  of  it  in 
this  place^  rather  than  in  the  chapter  devoted  to  the 
foot  in  general^  that  the  student  may  more  readily 
rem^nber  the  general  observations  prefixed  to  this 
whole  class  of  diseases,  at  page  305,  &c. 

Cause, — ^A  tread  which  the  horse  inflicts  on 
itselfi  for  the  most  part,  seeing  that  it  generally 
occurs  on  the  inside  of  the  foot  This  tread  or 
bruise  may  either  be  inflicted  upon  the  coronet,  or 
lower  down,  by  over-reaching,  or  even  at  the  sole ; 
by  taking  v^  a  stone  or  other  hard  substance ;  also 
by  a  prick  or  blow  in  shoeing.  According  to  our 
view  of  the  construction  of  the  foot^  [Book  iil 
chap,  i.]  and  the  manner  in  which  the  hoof  is  reno- 
vated by  the  supply  of  a  glutinous  secretion  from 
below,  ascending  to  the  coronet  for  that  purpose, 
it  will  be  seen  that  the.  injury^  however  trivial 
originally,  would  occasion  some  of  the  finer  ves- 
sels engaged  in  carrying  on  this  supply  to  suspend 
their  functions  awhile ;  the  detention  of  this  secre- 
tion woiiild  of.  course  cause  a  morbid  afiection  at 
that  place,,  and  when  at  length  it  ascends  to  the 
coronet  for  the  suj^ly  of  new  hoof,  it  would  be 
unfit  for  that  purpose.  It  remains  there,  and  oc- 
casions inflammation,  the  formation  of  matter,  and 
the  whole  train  of  fistulous  symptoms,  with  a  sore 
towards  the  hind  part  of  the  coronet. 

CStfr«.^r-The  sore  is  always  very  small,  but  ad- 
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mits  of  a  probe  being  introducedi  by  which  the 
extent  of  the  evil  may  be  ascertained,  and  tlus  is 
generally  very  extensive  and  ruinous,  according  to 
the  time  it  may  have  been  allowed  to  mate  head* 
The  probe  will  pass  readily  forward  and  backward 
to  the  whole  course  of  the  disease,  and  sometimes 
it  will  be  found  to  have  penetrated  to  the  coffin- 
bone,  every  where  forming  sinuses  or  pipes,  as  in 
fistula  in  the  withers.  But  in  this  case  situation 
makes  considerable  difference :  unlike  the  former, 
poultices  are  rendered  inapplicable,  whilst  the  em- 
ployment of  the  knife  or  lancet  is  dangerous  in  the 
extreme*  Besides  which,  the  diseased  part  is 
already  open,  and  seems  to  invite  the  only  species 
of  remedy  yet  known,  in  the  shape  of  escharotict, 
that  by  irritating  the  case  or  cyst,  which  forms  the 
sinuses,  shall  cause  it  to  slough  off.  In  slight 
ca^s,  those  which  are  found  not  to  have  penetrated 
deep,  the  simple  application  of  a  wash  will  prove 
sufficient;  and  may  be  employed  in  this  manner. 
Dissolve  Uue  vitriol  in  water,  and  charge  Visyringt 
therewith ;  this  is  to  be  discharged  into  the  orifice, 
and  sufiered  to  remain,  as  much  as  can  be  retained. 
A  poultice  of  bread  and  oatmeal  is  to  cover  the 
part,  and  the  cure  will  be  complete  after  two  or  three 
days.  But,  unfortunately  for  the  owner  and  the 
animal,  the  disease  is  seldom  taken  in  hand  thus 
early,  but  is  suffered  to  proceed  until  much  stronger 
means  become  necessary.  For  this  purpose,  take 
a  long  narrow  slip  of  thin  papery  and  moisten  it 
with  muriate  of  antimony  f  over  this  strew  powdered 
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corrosive  sublimate,  and  roll  up  the  paper^  so  that 
it  may  not  be  too  big  for  the  sinus  or  pipe  which  it 
is  intended  for.  Generally  it  happens  that  the 
opening  requires  to  be  enlarged  before  this  pledget 
so  diarged  with  the  escharotic  can  be  fairly  intro- 
duced. Take  especial  care  that  the  pledget  reach 
the  bottom  of  the  pipe,  cut  it  off  close,  and  pass 
a  similar  one  into  as  many  sinuses  as  may  have 
been  ascertained  forms  the  disease.  As  considera- 
ble irritation  of  the  part  will  quickly  ensue,  a  poul- 
tice sufficient  to  cover  the  foot  should  be  previously 
got  ready,  and  applied  without  delay. 

In  three  or  four  days,  the  bandage  being  removed, 
the  diseased  parts  will  slough  off,  and  a  consi- 
derable opening  presents  itself,  leaving  a  healthy 
looking  sore.  Let  this  be  sponged  off  with  warm 
water,  and  when  dry  apply  tinctttre  of  Betyamin, 
which  will  efiect  a  cure.  A  solution  of  white  vitriol 
is  used  with  advantage,  especially  when  a  dispo- 
sition to  secrete  unhealthy  matter  is  at  any  time 
perceptible.  Physic  the  patient  after  the  operation, 
according  to  tiie  actual  state  of  his  bowels,  the 
maiion  whereof  will  alleviate  the  pain  necessarily 
amending  the  escharotic  quality  of  the  pledgets  ap* 
plied  to  tiie  foot.  If  the  horse's  bowels  be  found 
in  the  ordinary  state,  give  two  balls  on  successive 
days,  thus :  >^ 


No.  1.   Alterative  Ball, 


Aloes, 


^_     -  sof  each  2  to  3  drachms, 

Hard  soap    3 
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Oil  of  clovesi  6  drops, 

Calomel,  1  draefam ; 
Mix,  with  mucilage  sufficient  to  form  the  ball  for 
die  dose.    This  does  best  when  the  bowels  maj  be 
already  relaxed,    or  the  pulse  quite  up  to  tliefar 
highest  healthy  pitch. 

No.  2.  AHeratwe  BaU^ 

-^     Aloes,  4  to  5  drachms. 
Hard  soap,  4  drachms. 
Oil  of  antse-seed,  10  drops  ; 
Mix,  and  give  one  dose  the  day  following  the  first 
ball.     If  the  urine  be  a  little  turbid,  encrease  the 
quantity  of  soap  to  6  drachms. 

THE  VIVES. 

This  is  the  term  given  to  sweHings  of  the  gfands 
just  under  the  ear,  towards  the  angle  ofthe  jjiw, 
that  mostly  attack  youi^  animals.  The  tumour 
is  easily  repressed  or  driven  back  into  the  system^ 
and  by  more,  simple  means  than  those  employed 
in  more  inveterate  complaints  rf  a  similar  nature, 
that  show  themselves  in  other  parts  of  the  body. 
In  some  respects  this  disorder  bears  near  affinity  to 
the  strangles^  ' 

The  Cause  of  Vtves  maybe  distinctly  pronounced 
"  a  cold,"  that  prolific  source  of  so  many  'other 
disorders  incident  to  man  and  horse.  The  vives 
usually  come  on  after  hard  wodk  and  sweating,  by 
the  animal  being  then  exposed  to  a  current  of  air. 
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pr  eold  rain.  The  season  of  shedding  the  teeth, 
when  the  contiguous  parts,  are.  unusually  tender,  is 
that  ia  whidi  swelling  similar  to  vk?eg  pervade  ani- 
QEials  of.  any  species.  Nevertheless,  it  sometimes 
4ttaeb9  horses  at  an  advanced  age,  notwithstanding 
they  ma;  have  previously  got  aver  the  moat  healthful 
fyna  oi  strangles,  when  we  might  reasonably  sup* 
]^Qae  na,tiure  had .  ridded  itself  of  a  disposition  to 
se0cete  any  more  such  pestil^it  matter.  Want  of 
the  usual  h^^-clothing  isrthen  the  immediate  cause 
of  vivos.  The  violence  deemed  necessary  in  break- 
log  colts  also  causes  ike  vivesy  wh^i  the  pressure 
od  these  parotid  glands ^  at  reining  up  the  animal, 
irritates  the  pa;rts< 

Symptoms. — Swellings  under  both  ears,  gene- 
rally, that  occasion  manifest  pain  when  touched: 
the  animal  cough3  more  than  one  which  has  the 
j8tTi«iglQs»  and  a  difficulty  of  swallowing  soon  be* 
^om$s  evident.  Stifihess  or  aridity  of  the  neck 
follows^  and  the  patient  makes  frequent  efforts  to 
awallow  the  stUivay.  which  it  is  the  proper  Amotion 
of  these  gbtnds  to  secrete,  but  which  they  are  soon 
disabled  iron  sending  forth  by  reascm  of  the  inflam* 
mation  having  choked  up  the  orifice  whence  it 
issues.  Of  Glands  generally,  their  construction 
and  uses^  the  reader  will  find  many  instructive 
particuUra  in  the  first  book,  at  page  9S  \  these  of 
which  we  now  speak  being  called  ^^  the  parotid 
glands,"  ih)m  their  sitqatton  under  the  ears;  and 
a&  they  now  refiise  to  part  with  their  secretion,  the 
waitery  huniours  flow  from  out  the  animal's  eyes^ 
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itrhich  he  then  partly  closesi  as  if  about  to  sleep. 
Similarly  hereto,  for  want  of  the  due  supply  of 
salha  firom  other  glands  of  the  mouth,  inflaodibation' 
of  the  gums  takes  place,  producing  what  is  vulgarly 
called  LamperSy  or  swelling  of  the  roof  of  the  mouth 
near  the  front  teeth.  Sometimes  the  swelling  of 
the  parotid  glands,  if  not  assiduously  subdued^ 
continues  a  fortnight  or  longer, '  becoming  more 
troublesome  every  day,  and  evidently  occasioning 
very  much  pain ;  all  this  while  the  horse  loses  con- 
dition, is  feverish,  and  at  length  so  weak  as  to  totter 
when  he  moves,  even  in  his  stall.  Spreading  down- 
wards under  the  throat,  they  at  length  terminate  in 
strangles^  and  are  then  to  be  treated  as  such* 

The  cure  of  vives  that  arise  from  simple  cdl^  is 
very  easy,  but  not  so  that  which  is  connected  with 
B  general  bad  habit  of  body ;  for,  then  the  swelling 
and  subsequent  suppuration  of  the  abscess  must  be 
considered  as  an  effort  of  nature  to  relieve  itself 
from  something  that  is  offensive  to  it,  and  must  be 
treated  as  a  disease  of  the  whole  ^stem,  nature 
having  adopted  this  or  that  particular  spot  for  de^ 
monstrating  its  ofience.  But  we  have  already 
explained  this  interesting  point  of  veterinary  pa- 
thology, much  at  large,  when  treating  of  other 
tumours  and  abscesses,  at  page  305,  &c.  Often- 
times it  happens  that^  the  vites  depend  upon  glan- 
ders or  farcy,  of  which  they  are  then  a  correspond- 
ent symptom,  and  will  only  subside  or  **go  back," 
when  the  virulence  of  these  are  reduced.  How- 
ever, no  harm  can  come  of  fomenting  the  part  with 
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warm  water  at  least;  and  after  it  has  been  well 
drie^:  clothe  the  head  so  as  to  keep  off  the  air, 
upon  the  old  principle  of  <'  remove  the  cause,  and 
the  effect  ceases  of  course."  Employ  the  bandage 
described  at  page  316 ;  this  will  clothe  the  part  suf- 
ficiently for  any  ordinary  purpose. 

Much  of  the  pain  and  tension  of  the  tumour  will 
be  alleviated  even  by  this  treatment,  and  a  slight 
attack  will  be  removed  by  following  it  up  with 
fomentations  of  marshmallows ;  or,  anoint  the  parts 
with  ointment  of  marshmallows,  and  cover  the  head 
as  before.  A  bread  poultice  affords  relief,  and 
bleeding  in  stubborn  cases  of  simple  vives  is  often 
necessary,  with.^purgatives.  Indeed,  the  body 
should  be  cpened,  whether  we  bleed  or  no :  always 
leave  open  the  main  road  for  such  humowrs  to  es* 
cape  by.  This  alone  will  carry  off  a  recent  attack, 
provided  the  head  clothing  be  kept  on  at  the  same 

time,    nature    performing    the  remainder  by  ab- 
solution.    To  assist  nature,  employ  the  following 

Lotion. 

'   Sal  ammoniac,  half  an  ounce,' 

White  vinegar,  6  ounces, 

Goulard's  extract,  1  ounce ; 

Mix ;  and  rub  the  part  well  twice  a  day. 

Low  diet,  a  plentiful  supply  of  water  gruel,  and 

a  change  to  bran  mashes,  in  which  an  ounce  of 

nitre  is  dissolved  daily,  will  reduce  that  thickened 

state  of  the4)lood  which  ever,  attends  this  species  of 

tumour.     But,  as  in  the  preceding  cases  of  tumour 

(poU^vil  and  fistula),  it  is  sometimes  found  impos- 
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sible  to  remore  the  ei'twr  1^  those  means  or  any 
other;  tnatter  is  formed,  the  tension  and  inflaro- 
madon  continue  u|K)n  the  increase,  and  pl^nly 
indicate  that  suppuration  must  ensue,  and  alt  our 
labour  is  rendered  vain,  if  it  oi^ht  ever  to  have 
been  so  employed  at  all.  In  this  event,  appljr  a  metd 
poultice,  restore  the  mimal  to  his  ortfeary  diet,  and 
promote  suppuration,  which  efiects  the  cure  in  the 
same  manner  as  in  all  other  cases  of  abscess  men- 
tioned befi»re.     Pages  «£«  to  300,  315,  8ie. 

Ftdfe  vheff  or  imperfect  ones,  that  are  hard  sni 
insensible,  sometimes  cause  a  good  deal  of  needless 
trouble.  They  neither  come  forward  nor  recede, 
do  not  seem  to  cause  any  particular  pain,  bat  still 
continue  an  eye-sore,  give  reastm  to  apprehend 
disagreeable  consequences,  and  always  prevent  an 
advantageous  sde  of  the  animal.  Stimulating  em- 
brocations are  well  calculated  for  reducing  these 
hard  tumours,  and  the  b&tering  liniment,  made  of 
cantharides  and  oil,  never  iails. 


CHAPTER  III. 


E^TIIRNAIf  mSORDlWS  :   DISEASES  OF  THU  GLANDS. 


Purulent  Tumours. 

Strangles,  Glanders,  Farcy,  Grease,  a»  they 
owe  thdr  origin  tp  the  same  predisposing  cause  so 
evidently,  that  the  appearance  of  either  is  good  as- 
8i»aiioe  that  no  other  disorder  is  then  to  be  appre- 
hended— neither  of  the  above,  nor  either  of  those 
treated  of  in  the  preceding  chapter,  that  it  seems 
proper  afew  preliminary  general  observations  should 
occupy  attention,  before  we  treat  of  any  in  detail. 
Both  series  of  diseases  are  in  like  manner  constitu- 
tional, or  residing  in  the  blood ;  and  the  whole  class 
agfee  together  so  nearly  in  cause,  symptoms,  and 
etSM^i  that  ttie  situation,  of  each  on  the  various  parts 
of  the  body  constitutes  the  main  distinction  between 
tfaein ;  as  tbis.circumstanee  does  also  afiect  the  ap- 
jpearantie  and  consistency  of  th^  matter  produced, 
altboi!^  in*  W  small  d^ree  only. 

Whati  we  most  strtouOusly  maintain,  is,  that  the 
latent  ^cause'.of  all  tumour,  inflamed  glands,  and 
jipontanedus  dil^harge  of  matter  }yf  skin  or  mem- 
4>nkioe,  Ui^lit^ly-altribataUe  Ik)  fli^e-tfelNa/  sttxte  tf 
blood4iii^  individual  amiiial.  -  Whence  We  infer, 
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that  some  horses  are  more  liable  to  incur  contagious 
diseases  than  others,  and  this  in  a  degree  propor- 
tioned to  the  state  of  the  blood  at  the  time  of  com-. 
munication;  so  that  some  might  escape  with  im- 
punity, whilst  others  meet  with  certain  death  from 
the  self-same  cause.     This  accounts  for  the  greater 
virulence  with  which  some  horses  incur  glanders, 
for  example,  compared  to  what  others  sufier,  which 
catch  the  disorder  at  the  same  moment  of  time  ;  as 
was  proved  on  a  largish  sort'  of  a  scale,  and  that 
pretty  well  known  among  practitioners,  during  the 
!l^te  war  on  the  continent.     The  ca«e  was  Imefly 
this — ^A  transport  with  cavalry  horses  on  board,  on 
its  way  to  the  Netherlands,  met  with  had  weaiher^ 
so  that  the  hatches  were  battened  down,  and  ia  th]$ 
manner  were  part  of  the  horses  sufibcated.      Of 
those  which  survived,  amounting  to  twei^ty-two, 
scarcely  one  escaped  the  glanders:  but,  notwith- 
standing, we  may  conclude  that  they  infe<;ted  and 
re-infected  each  other  at  the  same  moment  aad 
under  precisely  the  same  circumstances  as  tp  heat, 
respiration,  and  privations,  yet  the  symptppis  varied 
greatly,  and  some  few  recovered  so  readily^  aa  to 
leave  great  doubt  whether,  they  really  had  repmed 
the  glanders  or  not,  whilst  others  .^^bited  real 
glanders  in  the  highest  degree  of  viridenee,  and 
were  destroyed.    Between  these  extriemes,  we  are 
informed,  the  remainder  were  vsuriptialy  ajSeoted :  all 
which  circumstances  prove  incontestably  how  much 
depended  upon  the  previous  health. of  each'  indivi- 
dual, the  vitiation  of.  its  blood  and  iti^  oo^fitaess  or 
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ads^tatioh  to-  receive  the  infection.  This  well  at- 
tested fact  ought  to  be  received  as  quite  conclusive 
of  tlie  doctrine  all  along  insisted  upon  in  this 
volume^  as  to  the  actual  bodily  state  of  healthy  we 
term  depravation  of  the  humours^  originatiag  or  in^ 
Jltreneing  every  disorder  whatever.  But  we  will 
adduce  another  authority — a  veterinary  writer  of 
France,  much  looked  up  to  there/ who  carries  :the 
principle  even  farther  than  we  have  adventuted  to 
push  it. 

With  that  specious  ingenuity  which  attends  all 
affiJrs  of  research  in  that  country^  an  author  named 
Dttpuffi  who  also  quotes  the  rapport  of  another/ 
called  Gtdberty  deduces  the  dispo^tion  to  contract 
such  disorders  from  the  progenitors  of  the  afflicted^ 
or,  as  we  should  have  said,  from. the  blood  or  breed, 
and  he  recommends  a  corrective  kind  of  regimen 
for  brood  mares  and  stallions ;  that  is  to  say,  an 
airy  situation  for  ttie  breeding  stud,  with  pasture 
rather  elevated, .  where  they  will  have  sufficient 
nourriture  during  the  period  of  gestaticm^  and  can 
find  occasional  shelter  from  the  weather.  ^  By 
liiese  means  (says  M«  Dupuy)  the  disorder  inay  be 
prevented  in  great  measure."  The  disorder  he 
here  speaks  of,  he  calls  **  scrojdralous  iubercle ;"  to 
which  '.'all  catde  whatever,  bred  in  marshy  situa* 
tions  with  scanty  allowance  to  the  parents,  are  very 
liable."  This  disorder  of  the  blood 'or  breed,  ac- 
cprding  to  M.  Dtqmy,  **  predisposes  die  horse  to 
.contract  those  diseases  that  are  kno^n  to  us  under 
ihe  terms  strangles,,  bastard  strimglesi;  farcy^  and 
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deflMxkmfrom  tke  eyes  ;**  which  ktter,  it  will  be 
seen)  at  page  846,  is  a  correspoiidiiig  syn^iom  and 
never  idling  attendant  upon  the  vives,  as  it  is  of  all 
other  glandular  swellings  about  the  jaws.  The 
Frenchman  thus  conTerta  a  single  symptom,  ever 
attendant  upon  depravation  of  the  salivary  aecre* 
tion  or  humour,  into  a  disease ! 

In  England,  we  do  not  talk  or  write  cSserapkula 
in  horses,  or  a  disposition  thereto,  this  being  a 
symptom  ofa  vitiated  system  in  carnivorous  animalai 
For  the  mange  in  dogs,  scurvical  or  scrofkhulous 
eruptions  in  mankind,  and  the  farcy  or  grease  in  die 
horse,  although  appearing  very  sinular  to  the  eye 
of  a  common  observer,  and  all  originating  in  a  de^ 
pravation  qfhmnours;  yet  the  immediate  cause  of 
each  of  these  diiffiars  greatly,  by  reason  of  the  niam«- 
fest  difference  in  the  structure  of  the  capillary 
vessels,  or  tubes  that  deposite  the  offensive  matter 
of  either  kind,  demand  a  very  di£Eereat  treatment 
at  our  handsj  and  we  reject  the  anomaly  of  M. 
Hupitif  as  inaj^licable  to  horse^medidne*  But 
when  this  gentleman  represents  the  general  pre- 
disposing cause  as  a  "  tuberculous  or  fistulous 
afiectiion»  that  is  capable  of  :being  alleviated,  pre- 
vehtedi.and  in  sam^e  cas^s  curedr  he  brings  his 
-axgumeikts  quite  within.  1^  range  of  our  concep- 
tioQs ;  and  we  chf^rfully .  take  .all  he  sabisequently 
4iddaces,  as  being  m  perfect  eonsonahoe  with  our 
.aw&  doctrine  respecting .  the  predisposing:  cause  of 
d&eases;  As  to  ancestry,  and  breeding  from  a  good 
islocl^iin  fa70ural>lesitnatioxis,of  whidb  dais  writer 
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appears  to  entertain  cmirectnotiona,  we  had  already 
anticipated  him  b  j  several  yeara^  as  the  reader  may 
pecceiye  at  pages  7d-*-*78/ which  is  a  part  of  this 
Tohime  that  appeared  in  tiie  Annals  of  Sportiiig  for 

THE  STRANGLES. 

Tie  Stranghsy  as  the  name  imports,,  is  first  in- 
haled by  a  coughing  and  difficulty  of  swallowing, 
as  if  the  ammal  would  die  of  straugulatiou.  It  is 
a  disorder  of  youth  (like  our  hooping  cough),  is  in- 
herent to  the  nature  of  the  animal  (as  is  our  small- 
pox) once  only,  and  its  virulence  may  be  abated  by 
inoculation,  whereby  we  choose  a  fkvbuiiable  peviod 
far  meeting  the  inevitable  attack,  after  duly  pre- 
paring the  pirtient 

Gifitf«.-<--*Ilepletion  of  the  system  of  life,  and  the 
dqposite  of  coagulable  lymph  in  the  glands  under 
the  jaw;  which  failing  to  be  taken  up  and  recon*- 
veyed  back  again  into  the  system  by  absorption, 
the  glands  become  inflamed,  swell,  and  bnr^t,  the 
^bsckarge^  of  the  offensive  matter  being  the  curew 
It  maybe  considered  a  critical  disease^  and  tl>eated 
as  such,  by  encouraging'  the  formation  of  matter, 
«id  assisting  natore  in  throwing  off  a  soUQething 
lllat  is  evidently  obnoxious  to  the  consiitxition* 
Indeed,  w^  have  never  hedrd  of  any  other  practice'; 
(he  impertinent  attempts  at  repremo^,  so  frequently 
adet>ted  at  the  request  of  proprietors  in  ol^ett  eases 
of  tikmour,  never  having  exten^^  ksetf  ^  ts^  this« 
iS^angks,  strictly  speaking,  are  incideni  to  ibe 
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young  animal  only — that  is^  from  two  years  old, 
until  five  or  near  six;  when  the  ciroulatian  has  at- 
tained its  fulness,  and,  perhaps,  slight  cold  has  first 
detained  any  portion  thereof  in  the  glands,  whereby 
the  inflammation  is  engendered  that  constitutes  the 
disease.  When  these  glands  swell  and  discharge 
at  a  more  mature  age,  the  strangles  must  then  be 
considered  as  the  effect  of  constitutional  depravation, 
and  would  as  properly  come  imder  the  general  de- 
scription of  critical  abscess,  treated  of  at  a  former 
page,  312. 

Symptoms. — A  swelling  commences  between  the 
upper  part  of  the  two  jaw-bones,  or.  a  little  lower 
down  towards  the  chin,  and  directly  underneath 
the  tongue*    A  cough,  a  dry  mouth,  and  the  dis- 
charge of  a  white  thick  matter  firom  the.nostrilS| 
follow ;  with  great  heat  and  tension  of  the  tumours^ 
and  of  all  the  adjacent  membrane,  to  such  a  degree 
that  the  animal  can  scarcely  swallow.    The.  eyes, 
consequently,  send  forth  the  watery  humour ,  vrhich 
is  deprived  of  its  proper  outlet,  so  that  the  ani- 
mal nearly  closes  the  lids:  this  last  is^an  invari- 
able symptom  when  it  happens  that  the  two  larger 
glands  under  the  ear  are  affected  also,  which  ire- 
quently  happens;  but  when  these  latter  are  dis- 
ordered without  the  animal  having  the  $tra(ng]es, 
we  then  say  he  has  the  vives.    The.  swelling  in^ 
oreases  and  usually  bursts  of  itself,    sometiiqes 
without  any  medical  aid  whatever,  and  even  without 
being  perceived  by  any  one.    This  last  happens  to 
colts  and  filUies  at  grass,  when  their  wants  are  little 
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attended  to,  and  tfiey  never  fail  of  doing  well. 
Consequently,  it  follows,  that  those  attacks  which 
take  place  in  the  ot)en  air  are  of  a  milder  nature 
than  those  more  obstinate  cases  we  so  frequently 
meet  with  among  in-door  cattle,  which  serves  to 
prdre,  once  more,  our  doctrine  as  to  the  cause  of 
all  tumours  or  **  tuberculous  affections,'*  as  JIf. 
Ihipuy  has  it  The  horses  that  are  kept  in-doors 
accumulate  gross  humours,  by  this  mode  of  living 
on  dry  food  and  lying  on  soft  beds,  the  exercise 
they  take  not  being  sufficient  to  carry  o&the  effects 
of  either.  Enervation  generally  accompanies  this 
mode  of  treatment ;  the  glandular  and  membrahouS 
part  of  the  system  suffer  relaxation ;  the  pampered' 
aotmal  is  not! exposed  to  the^air  sufficiently  to  oc- 
casion that  check,  or  slight  cold,  which  is  generally 
the  immediate  cause  of  strangles,  and  the  accu- 
mulation of  depraved  humours  proceeds,  until  they 
inflame  and  overcome  the  capacity  oi  those  organs, 
and  the  strangles  then  become  a  formidable  dis- 
ease. 

-  When  this  is  the  case,  the  feverish  symptoms  run 
high,  loss  of  appetite  follows,  with  costiveness,  the 
horse  can  neither  drink  nor  eat,  and  the  pulse  in- 
creases. The  tumours  in  these  bad  cases  will  be 
found  to  have  raised  nearer  the  jawbone  than  they 
do  in  a  mild  attack,  and  are  longer  in  coming  to 
maturity  than  those  which  begin  more  towards  the 
middle.  The  disorder  is  seldom  fatal ;  but  when 
this  does  happen,  the  anin^al  dies  of  suffocation ;  iii 
^  which  event  it  stands  with  the  nose  thrust  out,  the 
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assistance  of  a  poultice  and  fomentation  of  marsh- 
mallows  daily  to  the  throaty  to  bring  the  swelling 
to  a  proper  state  for  opening.  This  will  be  shown 
by  its  pointing,  or  becoming  soft  and  peaked  in  the 
middle.  But  a  premature  employment  of  the  lancet 
is  to  be  avoided,  for  the  reason  before  assigned, 
▼is*,  to  give  time  for  the  wAttle  matter  to  collect; 
when  this  period  arrives,  the.sweUing  will  be  all 
over  soft,  and  yielding  to  pressure,  unless  the  ani- 
mal be  a  very  thick-skinned  one,  with  a  great 
chuckle  head.  In  these  cases,  the  part  should  be 
rubbed  with  a  stimulating^  Umment^  and  if  the  tu- 
mour is  working  its  way  inwards  so  as  to  threaten 
suffocation,  blistering  ointment  may  be « applied. 
After  ^ach  and  either  of  these  applications,  the  poul- 
tice is  to  be  again  put  on  with  care;  and  as  much 
of  its  efficacy  depends  upon  its  remaining  in  con- 
tact with  the  throat,  the  adjusting  of  it  properly 
requires  great  pains  and  some  adroitness  £3r  the 
thing. 

Much'  difficulty  being  experienced  in  making 
serviceable  bandages^  a  descriptive  sketch  of  such 
an  one  as  would  be  sure  to  keep  on  the  applications 
is  annexed.  It  needs  no  further  explanation  than 
is  given  in  cases  of  sore  throat  at  page  326,  and  of 
abscess,  at  page  316. 

Stimulating  Liniment. 

Mustard,  powdered,  1  ounce. 
Liquid  ammonia,  3  drachms. 
Mix,  and  apply  assiduously  to  the  part. 
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The  suppuration  may  be  further  promoted  by 
steaming  the  head  over  warm  water,  or  fumigating 
it  with  bran  mashes  frequently,  pladng  the  vessel 
that  contains  this,  well  secured,  in  another  Tcssei 
larger  than  the  first,  into  which  much  hotter  water 
can  be  introduced,  so  that  the  vapour  may  rise  up 
all  round  the  m4sh,  and  consequently  envelop  the 
head.  When  the  tumour  is  ascertained  to  be  ripe, 
and  not  before,  an  opening  is  to  be  made  at  its 
most  depending  part,  and  the  matter  expressed 
gently ;  wash  it  off  clean  with  warm  water,  and  if 
the  sore  appear  healthy,  it  will  heal  spontaneously, 
or  with  the  applicadon  of  a  plaster  of  digestive 
ointment. 
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LAMPERS,  OR  LAMPAS. 

Cause. — As  before  said,  page  334,  lampas  is  oc- 
X  casioned  by  inflammation  in  the  mouth*  This  is 
brought  on  by  inability  in  the  glands  to  secrete  the 
saJiva  necessary  for  lubricating  the  gums.  The  pa- 
rotid glands,  though  liable  to  the  disorder  we  term 
vives,  yet  the  derangement  of  their  secretory  func- 
tion does  not  always  show  itself  by  the  vives :  it  may 
continue  to  flow,  though  not  in  sufficient  quantity 
to  meet  the  increased  heat  of  the  young  animal,  as 
it  grows  towards  maturity,  and  fills  up  the  juices  of 
its  system  inordinately.  Idle  or  ill-worked  young 
horses  are  most  liable  to  lampas. 

Symptoms, — A  -swelling  of  the  bars  of  the  mouth 
follows  the  rising  vigour  and  heat  of  the  animal ; 
they  then  project  beyond  the  surface  of  the  upper 
front  teeth,  and  interfere  between  them  while  feed- 
ing. The  pain  thus  produced  is  not  necessarily 
very  great,  and  the  animal  ceases  to  chew  of  a  sud- 
den, it  afterwards  commences  anew,  with  greater 
caution ;  but  as  the  disorder  becomes  worse,  it  re- 
fuses food  entirely,  and  starvation  would  be  the 
consequence,  if  something  did  not  intervene  which 
is  always  sure  to  happen. 

T%e  cure  would  be  efiected  of  itself,  if  the  horse 
lived  in  a  state  of  nature ;  or,  more  probably,  in  that 
State  he  never  would  have  contracted  the  pain. 
Over-gorging  and  consequent  fulness  of  habit  hav- 
ing occasioned  the  blood  to  flow  luxuriantly  towards 
the  region  of  the  head  and  throat,  so  that  disorder 
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is  thereby  produced,  the  redaction  of  that  full  habit 
follows  this  compulsory  abstemiousness  which  the 
afflicted  animal  practices  much  against  his  will,  and 
might  teach  man  himself  a  monitory  lesson  he  i? 
usually  slow  in  attending  to,  until  too  late.  Reduc- 
ing the  system  is  the. neatest  method  of  removing 
lampas,  and  purgatives  should  be  employed :  bran 
mashes,  in  which  an  ounce  of  nitre  daily  has  been 
introduced,  may  also  be  given  until  the  pulse  be- 
comes more  natural.  If  the  lampas  be  not  lessened 
by  these  means,  the  projecting  part  is  to  be  seared 
with  a  hot  iron ;  but  some  people  too  flippantly 
commence  operations  with  the  searing  iron,  as  the 
readiest  way,  and  give  physic  afterwards.  This  ap- 
plication never  fails ;  but  if  slovenly  performed,  it 
renders  the  horse  skittish. 

SADDLE  GALLS ;  viz.  WARBLES, 

SITFASTS, 

The  first  of  these  partake  of  the  nature  of  fistula 
in  the  withers,  and  are  caused  by  the  same  means, 
bi^se  of  the  saddle;  but  being  situated  farther 
back,  less  scope  is  allowed  for  the  spreading  of  the 
(original  tumour.  Consequently,  the  smallness  of  the 
affliction  renders  it  much  less  formidable,  thought 
if  suffered  to  suppurate,  they  become  most  trouble- 
some sores.  The  means  to  be  adopted  for  the  cure 
of  warbles  are  similar  to  those  recommended  for 
other  tumours,  viz.  aX  first  try  to  prevent  the  accu- 
mulation of  matter  by  repellants,  such  as  the  em- 
brocation prescribed  at  page  3^1 ;  then  the  domestic 
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remedies  in  the  next  page,  as  v^juioe,  or  alegar, 
made  hot  and  applied  l^  means  of  clodis  soaked« 
therein,  and  repeatedly  changed.     Or  apply,  in  the 
same  marnier,  the  following 

Cold  Lotion. 

White  vin^ar,  1^      , 

o  •  -x     /»    •       roi  each  3  ounces, 
Spints  of  wme,  3 

Super-acetate  of  lead,  2  ounces. 

Water,  6  ounces.     Mix. 

Shoidd  not  these  succeed,  change  your  treat- 
ment, adopt  the  direct  contrary  mode,  and  Wing 
the  tumour  forward  to  suppuration  by  means  of 
poultices,  &c  as  before  recommended ;  and  finally, 
when  ripe,  open  the  tumour  with  a  lancet,  promote 
the  escape  of  the  offensive  matter,  and  then  proceed 
to  healing  the  sore,  as  in  the  former  cases  otpoU- 
evil  snAJistula  in  the  withers. 

Sitfast  is  an  indurated  tumour,  one  that  has 
neither  matter  nor  motion  in  it,  and  may  arise  from 
either  of  two  causes.  The^r<^/  is  simply  a  gall  or 
bruise,  which  has  produced  no  inflammation,  and 
consequendy  no  matter  has  been  engendered ;  the 
second  comes  of  an  ill-cured  warble,  that  has 
closed,  leaving  a  hard  insensible  swelling  behind. 
BliHering  is  the  favourite  remedy  with  most  far- 
riers, though  fomentations  and  poultices  will  fre- 
quendy  achieve  as  much  good  in  very  little  more 
time.  When  suppuration  has  taken  place,  the  cure 
is  to  be  completed  by  dressings  of  the  deterske 
ointment,  taking  care  that  the  sore  does  not  heal 
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too  fast.  Should  this  be  the  case,  put  blue  ^one, 
powdered,  upon  the  plaistcr,  once  or  twice,  ffr  merely 
touch  it  with  lunar  caustic  as  often.  Sometimes  the 
callosity  does  not  come  off  of  itself,  though  the 
edges  rise  up ;  it  is  then  to  be  taken  away  by  force, 
separating  it  from  the  living  parts  with  the  knife! 
The  small  portion  of  blood  that  comes  away  does 
no  harm,  but  the  contrary.  If,  however,  any  one 
objects  to  the  use  of  the  knife,  or  doubts  his  skill 
in  this  operation,  mercurial  ointment  will  effect  the 
same  end,  as  follows : 

Ointment  for  Sitfast. 

Oil  of  turpentine,  10  ounces. 
Blue  ointment,  8  ounces, 
Gum  ammoniacum,  4  ounces ; 
Mix  and  apply  to  these  and  all  hard  tumours. 

GLANDERS. 

For  about  twenty  years  it  was  apprehended  that 
we  had  arrived  within  a  short  space  of  finding  the 
true  cause  of  glanders,  and  that  we  should  therefore 
soon  ascertain  the  means  of  preventing  our  horses 
from  engendering  the  malady,  if  we  could  not  avoid 
their  catching  it,  nor  discover  a  specific  remedy. 
But,  lo !  we  were  not  yet  perfectly  agreed  even  as 
to  the  symptoms  whereby  to  distinguish  the  true 
glanders  from  the  fidse,  nor  either  from  a  simple 
cold ;  neither  as  to  that  which  was  communicable 
and  dangerous,  compared  with  another  affection  of 
the  glands  and  pituitary  membrane,  which  was 
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but  a  temporary  disease,  not  easily  communicated^ 
and  was-known  to  come  within  reach  of  the  curative 
art,  if  taken  in  time.  Most  small  proprietors,  un- 
willing to  destroy  their  afflicted  horses,  maintained 
that  they  belonged  to  the  latter  description ;  and 
in  this  they  were  frequently  supported  by  the  cu- 
pidity of  practising  farriers,  who  administered 
medicines  and  performed  operations  with  a  con- 
fidence which  never  could  belong  to  any  depart- 
ment of  science — ^and  least  of  all  to  that  of  medi- 
cine*, which  is^alas!  ever  uncertain. 

*  Much  inhumanity  was  shown  by  the  country  practitioners  in 
their  mode  of  treatment :  they  scraped  the  bone  after  slitting  the 
nostril ;  and  also  seared  the  swelled  gland  with  a  hot  iron.  We  owed 
to  the  elder  La  Fotte  (his  operation  of  trepanning  for  glanders,  who 
doubtless  was  aware  that  our  own  old  writers,  Gibson  and  Bracken, 
had  already  marked  the  seat  and  progress  of  this  disorder.  But 
he  might  have  saved  himself  the  trouble,  as  he  concedes  the  modt 
point,  by  allowing  when  the  bone  is  found  rotten,  the  animal  should 
be  slain ;  and  the  old  French  government  relaxed  not  its  rigorous 
edicts  against  the  lives  of  glandered  horses,  ou  tuspecte  de  Vetre,  A  late 
traveller  applauds  the  practice  of  searing  ulcers  and  abscesses,  gene- 
rally, 'f  whereby  (adds  he,  triumphantly)  they  are  reduced  to  com- 
mon scalds:"  he  was  then  speaking  of  the  doctors  in  Morocco! 
mere  Turks.  The  gentleman,  probably,  did  not  distinguish  between 
abscess  and  indolent  tumour,  as  warbles  and  sitfasts. 

It  is  related  by  La  Fosse,  that  in  1801  several  regiments  in  Alsace 
and  Lorraine  employed  the  actual  cautery  as  a  cure  for  glandered 
horses.  Some  **  applied  fire  to  the  jugular  gland  in  three  lines ; 
others  cauterised  the  bones  of  the  forehead  and  nose ;  but  the  most 
ridiculous  affur  of  all  was,  to  see  forty  horses  together  which  had 
fire  applied  round  the  eyelids  to  cure  the  running ,**  that  is  so  com- 
mon to  all  glandular  affections  about  the  head  I  Of  this  rumUng,  or 
"  defluxion  from  the  eyes,"  we  have  already  spoken,  as  attendant 
upon  all  diseases  of  the  glands  of  the  head,  at  pages  182,'  223,  343, 
348. 
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During  this  state  of  the  question^  we  turned  to 
the  French  veterinarians,  who  up  to  a  certain  period 
enjoyed  the  reputation  of  being  superior  to  all 
Europe  besides  in  this  and  a  few  other  pursuits 
[war  and  chemistry,  videlicit],  and  found  one  of 
their  most  respected  names  had  arranged  the  boun- 
daries and  distinguishing  qualities  of  the  two  into 
three  divisions,  and  these  into  seven  kinds.  Nor 
was  this  all :  after  the  lapse  of  half  a  century,  M. 
La  Fosse,  the  younger,  who  enjoyed  the  post  of 
"  principal  farrier  to  the  French  army,*'  and  was 
withal  a  member  of  the  Institute,  insisted  with  much  - 
energy,  that  "  glanders  of  the  first  species,  the  real 
glanders,  glanders  properly  so  called,  absolutely 
consists  of  nothing  more  than  the  loss  of  the  sense 
of  smelling,"  and  is  "  a  curable  disorder,  if  treated 
early,  but  incurable  when  confirmed."  His  ti-eat- 
ment  was  very  simple,  and  worthy  of  calm  con- 
sideration, as  are  also  the  means  he  proposes  for 
ascertaining  by  the  symptoms  when  it  is  a  horse  is 
afflicted  with  communicable  glanders,  and  ought  to 
be  destroyed^  It  is  in  this  latter  respect  we  reprint 
here  the  substance  of  La  Fosse's  researches  on  this 
highly  interesting  subject ;  for,  since  none  of  us 
can  offer  a  remedy  that  ought  to  be  relied  upon — 
unless  the  animal  be  submitted  to  our  measures 
earUer  than  is  usual — we  think  an  useful  particle 
may  be  added  to  the  new  study  of  medical  jurispru- 
dence, by  showing  the  line  of  demarcation  that 
divides  health  and  contagion — the  point  at  which 
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ougkt  to  commence^  by  authority ,  or, 
in  common  humanity,  to  prevent  the  thoughtless 
from  immolating  the  prc^rty  of  others,  who  are 
usually  Utile  proprietors,  and  therefore  more  en- 
titled to  our  commiseration. 

'^  So  great  has  been  the  destruction  of  horses 
which  have  either  really  been,  or  reputed  to  be 
glandered,  through  the  prejudice  of  ignorant  per- 
sons, that  it  has  been  said,  whoever  can  point  out 
the  distinction  between  the  communicable  disease 
and  those  which  bear  some  affinity  to  it,  will  con- 
fer a  benefit  on  society,  and  serve  the  cause  of  hu- 
itenity." 

What  La  Fosse  proposes  to  show  is,  1.  **  That 
it  is  easy  to  confound  this  disorder  with  others  that 
resemble  it,  in  some  particulars.  S.  That  among 
the  different  sorts  of  glanders  (so  reputed),  some  are 
infectious,  whilst  there  are  others  that  are  not  so ; 
and  3.  That  some  c£  these  are  curable,  and  others 
incurable. 

"  There  are  few  veterinary  practitioners  who  do 
not  know  that  strangles,  strangles  of  the  gullet, 
pursiveness,  or  asthma,  and  those  defluxions  that 
proceed  from  affections  of  the  lungs ^  exhibit  the 
same  external  appearance  as  the  glanders,  properly 
so  called ;  consequentiy  it  is  easy  to  be  deceived  on 
the  subject,  and  the  fisurrier  will  fail  in  his  endea- 
vours at  a  cure  if  he  has  not  previously  ascertained 
the  distinguishing  symptoms  of  the  disorder.  What 
then  ought  he  to  do  in  order  not  to  be  led  into  error. 
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and  to  asceitaict  wkh  precision  dnt  species  of  Ae 
disorder  with  which  the  aniBial  is  affected? 

^^  After  much  experience  on  the  subject  of  the 
diseases  of  horses,  we  are  convinced  tibat  it  is  nece^- 
sarj  to  distinguish  three  sorts  of  glandersy  namelffy 
The  j^r^i  sort,  or  merely  swelling  of  the  glands^ 
with  a  pale  running,  which  is  the  glandera  pro*- 
perty  so  called;  the  second  is  no  other  than  some 
disorder*  circulating  in  the  mass  of  blood ;  and  die 
third  may  be  denominated  the  £urey  glanders. 
Glanders  of  Ihe  first  kind  is  not  mfeetious,  except 
it  be  complicated  with  other  disorders ;  but  this  is 
seldom  the  case,  though  we  may  daily  witness 
horses  thus  attacked  abandoned  as  incurable^  or 
with  little  more  humanity  put  to  death.  On  the 
contrary,  glanders  of  the  second  species  is  com^ 
munieaUe^  because  the  horse,  besides  running  at 
the  nose,  and  becoming  glanderous,  has  likewise 
chancres,  and  these  chancres  appear  to  be  the  only 
proximate  cause  of  contagion. 

*'  The  third  species  of  glandera  is  in  like  manner 
contagious,  because  it  not  only  occasions  a  running 
of  the  nose,  but  the  tumefied  glands  and  the  car- 
tilage of  the  nose  become  chancred,  and  certain 
parts  of  the  body  are  likewise  covered  with  lumps 
and  chancres,  which  latter  characterise  the  &rey 

*  We  might  have  rendered  this  into  English,  as  **  some  disorder 
in  the  functions  of  the  lymphatic  glandsi  ivhich  being  unperfibrmed 
aright,,  affects  the  circulation^,  or  mass  o£  the  blood."  This  disosder 
13  termed  the  humourt  vitiated. 
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glanders,  the  most  dangerous  disorder  of  the  three^ 
but  not  the  most  common.  These  two  latter  spe- 
cies of  glanders  are  infectious,  because  the  disease 
resides  principally  in  the  blood;  but  the  glanders 
of  the  first  species,  although  the  only  real  glanders , 
the  glanders  simply  so  called,  is  not  in  anywise 
contagious,  although  it  most  frequently  occurs. 

'^  The  second  and  third  species  are  incurable, 
but  the  last  only  is  mortal  *.     But,  as  to  glanders 
of  the  first  sort,  it  is  neither  incurable  nor  mortal. 
In  the  first  place,  we  repeat,   this  disease  is  not 
mortal  in  any  case,  and  a  horse  attacked  by  it  is  in 
the  same  situation  as  a  man  who  has  lost  the  sense 
of  smelling ;  it  is  the  loss  of  a  sense,  and  the  loss 
of  a  sense  prevents  neither  the  man  nor  the  horse       i 
from  fulfilling  all  the  animal  fimctions ;  for,  as  we 
daily  observe  men  afiected  with  ulcerated  noses 
preserve  an  otherwise  sound  constitution,  and  even 
look  jolly,  so  we  may  observe  a  glandered  horse 
preserve  his  strength  and  health. 
^   "  Secondly ;  glanders  of  the  first  sort  is  in- 
curable only   when  inveterately  confirmed;     but 
when  taken  in  an  early  stage,  its  progress  may  be 
Ktopped  with  very  little  trouble. 
.   '^  Thus  we  find  that  glanders  of  the  first  species, 
the  real  glanders,  glanders  simply  so  called,  ab- 
solutely cofhsists  of  nothing  more  than  the  loss  of 

*  Why,  to  be  sure,  in  a  country  where  they  executed  the  law 
upon  MUpieion  only,  where  the  writer  himself  compkuns,  as  much  as 
he  dared,  that  his  experiments  were  curtailed  by  the  strict  enforce- 
ment of  the  law  against  glandersi 
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the  sense  .  of  smelling.  Its  cure  inay  be  readily 
efiected,  within  two  or  three  weeks  of  its  appear- 
ance, by  frequent  bleedings  and  fiimigations.  Hence 
may  be  estimated  the  little  necessity  there  is  for 
killing  horses  attacked  by  this  disorder;  and  what 
important  services  may  be  rendered  to  society,  or 
to  a  regiment,  for  instance,  by  an  intelligent  £surrier 
making  a  proper  distinction  between  this  species  of 
glanders  and  all  other  afifections  and  diseases  re- 
sembling it" 

Cause* — The  glanders  is  a  contagious  disease 
only  when  it  has  lasted  for  some  time.  Original 
glanders  may  be  acquired  by  horses  being  shut  up 
close  together,  in  hot,  damp  stables,  in  swampy 
situations — as  in  the  case  of  the  twenty-two  cavalry 
horses  adduced  higher  up  (page  348),  which  were 
confined  damp^  under  hatches,  but  were  variously 
affected,  according  to  the  predisposing  cause  in  the 
constitution  of  each  individual.  Those  animals 
were  improperly  condemned,  because  the  disorder 
had  not  continued  long  enough  to  render  it  con- 
tagious, and  they  might  have  recovered  if  treated 
as  for  a  simple  cold. 

A  sudden  transition  from  cold  air  to  a  hot  stable, 
a3  well  as  from  heat  to  cold,  will  occasion  a  run- 
ning at  the  nose ;  or  a  blow  there,  as  well  as  a 
drench  clumsily  administered:  either  of  those 
causes  being  foreknown,  should  render  us  chary 
of  .pronouncing  the  running  contagious;  and  thus 
subject  the  property  to  destruction,  as  proposed. 
Almost  any  running,  from  whatever  cause  proceed^ 
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ingy  or  howeyer  healthy  the  previous  state  of  the 
animal*s  system,  causes  the  glands  to  enlarge  and 
inflame;  after  a  while,  remaining  uncured,  ibey 
usually  adhere  to  the  bone,  when  alone  we  should 
pronounce  the  glanders  confirmed.  This  becomes 
'^  the  second  species*'  of  La  Fosse,  which  may  be 
communicated  by  contact,  or  by  respiring  tlie  same 
air — in  the  stable;  though  it  does  not  appear  until 
^ight  or  ten  days  after  the  infection,  in  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  gland,  accompanied  or  preceded  by 
running.  The  third  8i>ecies  it  caused  by  iarcy 
being  in  the  system,  or  by  inoculation,  in  which 
way  the  glanders  has  been  communicated  by  expe- 
rimentalists :  the  running  at  the  nose  and  swelling 
of  the  glands  are  then  symptomatic  of  fiucy-glan- 
ders,  and  must  be  treated  as  such* 

What  inference  is  to  be  drawn  from  those  pre* 
mises,  but  that  we  should  endeavomr  to  ascertain 
the  length  of  time  the  patient  has  been  afflicted; 
whether  he  has  received  any  external  iigury  to  cause 
it,  or,  has  he  been  brought  into  contact  with  infected 
horses,  and  when?  and  out  of  the  answers  hereto 
we  form  the  resolution  of  condemning  the  animal 
to  solitary  keeping,  at  the  least;  and  set  about  the 
remedies  that  are  likely  to  restore  him  to  health. 
Crowded  towns,  posting  stables,  and  barracks,  are 
most  subject  to  contain  glandered  horses,  onac* 
count  of  their  closeness,  and  the  frequent  succession 
of  inmates  to  which  they  are  liable;  for  some 
horses  will  bear  it  for  a  good  number  of  years,  the 
dischai^ge  almost  subsiding  (though  the  swelling  of 
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the  glands  lewains)  upon  changiag  to  country 
quarters,  or  to  a  successioi^  of  regular  living  and 
regular  work. 

SympiofM. — No  cough  accompanies  real  gkunr 
ders  in  any  of  its  stages  ;  and  this,  though  a  ne* 
gative  piece  of  informatdon,  shall  be  taken  as  a 
good  and  positive  criterion  that  must  not  be  neg^ 
lected:  a  running  may  make  its  aj^arance,  as  it 
does  at  the  left  nostril  usually,  in  the  glandersj 
and  the  glands  may  adhere  to  the  jaw-bone,  as  they 
do  ill  real  glanders,  but  no  cough  accompanies  these 
symptoms  of  glanders.  When  cough  supervenes^ 
the  disease  may  l)e  a  etUarrhf  or  a  consumpti(m$ 
the  asikmOf  or  Wrangles,  but  these  are  not  con* 
lagious,  unless  they  last  a  long  time,  and  adhesion 
of  the  glands  takes  jdace:  in  these  last  mentioned 
disorders  the  discharge  eommooly  proceeds  from 
both  nostrils  alike;  whereas,  the  running  in  fV 
e^pient  glanders  is  confined  to  the  .^left  nostril  *, 
and  the  gland  of  one  side  only  is  then  B&eteA. 
Mind  thai. 

.  As  the  disorder  proceeds,  it  affects  both  sid^a 
alike ;  chancres  appear  all  over  the  pituitary  meiB"> 
barane,  occasioiied  by  the  corrosive  nature  of  the 
discharge,.  This  assumes  a  different  appearance 
as  the  constitution  of  the  individual  may  have  been 
more  or  less  gross  or  vitiated :  the  ^[^arance  or 
quality  of  the  discharge  differs  also,,  acsaovding  to 

*  Of  eight  hiwdatd  caaes  of  glandoia  duit  came  «nd«f  the  ooticQ 
of  Mr.  JXupuff,  only  one  hont  was  affected  in  Uie  right  oostril. 
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the  manner  in  which  the  disease  may  have  been 
acquired ;  i •  e.  whether  it  has  been  engendered  or 
caught  by  infection.     If  it  come  of  the  first-men- 
tionedy  through  a  depraved  system,  the  glands  are 
harder,  often  smaller,  and  always  adhere  closer, 
than  in  those  cases  which  are  derived  from  infec- 
tion, at  a  time  when  the  animal  is  otherwise  in  com- 
paratively good  health.     Again,  with  the  infected 
horse,  the  matter  comes  offcopiously ;  it  is  curdled, 
and  may  be  rubbed  to  powder  between  the  fingers 
when  dried.  It  subsequently  hardens,  and  becomes 
chalky  when  submitted  to  acids ;  whereas,  the  ani- 
mal that  engenders  the  disease  without  receiving 
infection,  sends  forth  matter  that  is  party-coloured, 
less  in  quantity,  blackish,  watery,  and  mixed  with 
bloody  and  white  mucus.    Finally,  if  the  animal 
that  receives  the  disorder  by  infection  be  previously 
in  a  bad  state  of  health,  those  syniptoms  are  com- 
plicated and  more  intense,  the  chancres  are  more 
numerous,  the  cartilages  of  the  nose  become  rotten, 
and  the  bones  likewise,  in  a  shorter  time :  the 
Creature  seems  to  have  combined  together  the  evils 
of  its  own  system  with  that  of  the  sufierer  from 
whom  he  has  received  it     In  both  cases  the  swelled 
glands  are  simply  hard  tumours  without  any  matter 
in  them. 

In  addition  to  the  preceding  tokens  for  discover- 
ing, at  an  early  period  the  true  glanders  from  another 
semblable  disorder,  let  the  nostrils  of  the  animal 
be  examined,  and  the  left  or  running  nostril  will  be 
found  of  a  deeper  colour  than  usual,  whilst  the 
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other,  ot  dry  nostril,  is  of  a  paler  colour  than  ordi- 
nary, or  almost  white.  At  this  period  the  Ah^ 
charge  is  a  white  glairy  fluid,  and  the  diseased  state 
of  the  sub^maxillary  gland  of  that  side  is  but  just 
perceptible  to  the  touch ;  but  these  being  symp- 
toms that  belong  equally  to  a  catarrh,  it  is  best  to 
be  guided  by  the  Taried  colour  of  the  two  nostrils, 
remembering  that  in  catarrh,  or  cold,  both  nos- 
trils RUN. 

Well  worthy  of  remark  is  the  fact,  that  when 
horses  in  a  tolerable  state  of  health  first  receive 
infections  they  show  mettle,  and  ai'e  full  of  freaks 
theretofore  not  experienced ;  as  the  disorder  pro- 
ceeds m  its  ravages,  this  mettlesomeness  goes  off: 
other  aeqmred  diseases  have  the  same  eflfects  on  ail 
animals'-i-the  venereal,  for  example,  on  man. 

A  great  stench  accompanies  the  discharge  in  long 
confirmed  glanders,  which  increases  during  the 
latter  stages  of  the  disorder ;  and  that  stable-man 
who  has  once  scented  it  in  perfection,  may  preseiUiy 
ascertain  whether  glandered  horses  have  been  re- 
cently kept  in  any  stable  he  may  examine  for  the 
purpose  of  detection. 

Metnedies.-^Those  that  have  been  applied  to  the 
afflicted  animal  in  this  forlorn  disease,  are  found  of 
no  avail,  unless  taken  at  an  early  period.  As  hath 
been  said  father  up,  inifection  is  not  to  be  appre- 
hended at  first,  and  therefore  the  precaution  some 
Use  to  prevent  its  spreading,  by  bleeding  and  purg- 
ing all  the  rest  of  the  horses  in  that  particular 
stable,  is  super-necessary,  unless  the  animals  require 
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tbat  process  in  other  respects ;>  but  some  prac^ 
titioners  must  be  doing  something,  and  many  anxious 
owners  will  not  rest  satisfied  unless  prev^ative  mea- 
sures be  undertaken. 

As  soon  as  the  horse  is  suspected  of  glanders, 
it  should  be  kept  separate  firom  all  others,  and  the 
fumigation  of  marsh-mallows  supplied,  as  prescribed 
St  page  S59,  repeatedly;  a  purgative  or  an  altera* 
tive  ball  may  be  given,  according  to  the  state  of  his 
body,  and  the  usual  remedies  as  for  a  catarrh,  con- 
tinued for  a  week  or  ten  days*  If  the  disorder 
does  not  lessen  in  thb  time,  but  the  symptoms  in- 
crease in  virulence,  the  horse  should  be  destroyed; 
but  unfortunately  for  the  healthy  inmates  this  mea- 
sure is  not  compulsory,  no  statute  existing  upon 
the  subject  *•  Besides  which,  dilutes  might  arise 
as  to  the  precise  nature  of  the  symptoms,  and  tlie 
executioner  subject  himself  to  heavy '  damages  for 
his  temerity.  Something  of  this  sort  happened 
near  Wobum,  in  Bedfordshire,  early  in  the  preeent 
century,  to  a  lately  deceased  statesman.  A  ne^h-* 
bouring  iaimer  having  a  horse  in  a  state  of  con-> 
firmed  glanders  (in  our  opinion),  persisted  in  keep- 
ing it  in  an  old  shed  on  the  road-side:  his  obstinacy 
was  highly  provoking,   and  Mr.  Whitbvead,   the 

*  The  oomiMn  law,  howsfer,  it  fiiHy  mfidnt  t»  pre?e»tthe  ira« 
ycofer  «x|kmiiw  of  animals  afficted  with  a  contagioiw  disease  in 
horae-marketi,  fain,  and  other  assemblages  of  cattle.  A  case  of 
this  sort  was  adjudged  at  Guildhall,  London,  in  February  1826,  the 
facto  whereof  were  detidled  ixt  the  Annals  of  Sjponing  fbv  the  moatb 
fbllowhig. 
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gentleman  alluded  to,  went  with  his  servant  and 
shot  the  animal ;  at  which  the  venal  part  of  the 
periodical  press  set  up  a  great  clamour^  from  which 
none  defended  him,  for  the  transaction  was  at  vari* 
ance  with  his  public  professions  in  the  Howe. 

Stables  that  have  been  occupied  by  glandered 
horses  retain  a  long  time  the  taint,  and  the  means 
of  communicating  the  disorder,  which  nothing  will 
so  weU  remove  as  washing  with  soap  and  sand,  and 
scraping  vnth  sharp  instruments,  every  part  of  the 
rack,  manger,  and  all  other  parts  that  may  have 
come  in  contact  with  the  diseased  horses.  Instead 
of  employing  soap,  a  cheaper  process  is  to  pro* 
cure  concentrated  chlorate  of  soda,  a  quart  bottle 
full ;  mix  in  a  pail  full  of  water,  and  then  vrith  a 
strong  brush  or  broom,  immediately  rub  with  great 
force  every  part  of  the  rack,  manger,  and  stall,  and 
generally  throughout  the  stable.  After  this  wash 
the  whole  vnth  clean  water;  and  then  pay  over 
once  more  with  a  coat  of  the  fresh  mixture  of  the 
chlorate  of  soda.  The  same,  less  concentrated,  by 
mixing  a  bottle  of  chlorate  to  five  or  six  pails  of 
the  water,  should  be  sprinkled  about  the  stable, 
and  the  doors  and  vnndows  left  open  to  dry  itj, 
pirevious  to  re-inhabiting  with  uninfected  horses. 
Lime  wcuhmg  is  the  favourite  disinfecting  process 
of  most  country  people ;  it  is  also  the  most  ancient^ 
and  appears  to  us  the  process  best  adapted  to  the 
WaUs  of  the  stable,  if  it  be  not  employed  upon 
the  stalls,  rack,  and  manger  also,  previam  to  using 
the  chlorate  of  soda. 


i 
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After  examining  the  cases  reported  by  various 
writers,  particularly  Mr.  St.  Bel,  we  have  come  to 
the  conclusion,  that  there  is  no  analogy  between 
glanders  and  the  venereal  disease,  but  the  inocu- 
lation of  sound  animals ;  and  that  the  exhibition 
(^  mercury  in  any  form,  so  much  boasted  by  that 
person's  successors,  is  utterly  fallacious.  One  case, 
in  which  this  mineral  was  enq>loyed  with  asserted 
success,  at  the  Pancras  College,  is  proved  unworthy 
of  credit,  by  the  failure  of  the  same  medicine  in 
every  succeeding   attempt.     Yet  did  the  sub-pro- 
fessor, Sewell,  receive  an  accession  to  his  salary, 
in  consequence  of  his  hardy  assertions  that  he  had 
herein  discovered  this  mode  of  curing  glanders ! 

We  never  had  any  doubt  that  those  afiections  of 
the  pituitary  membrane  in  mankind,  which  causes 
a  decided  running  of  offensive  matter  in  the  nostrils, 
accompanied  by  swelling  of  the  glands  under  the 
jaw,  partook  of  the  nature  of  glanders  in  horses ; 
nor,  that  the  disorder  might  be  incurred  by  man, 
either  by  contact,  by  absorption,  or  by  inoculation — 
if  not  also  by  inhalation  :  but  we  had  still  to  learn 
that  it  would  prove  fatal,   when  this  sheet  was 
preparing  (or  press,  though  we  firmly  believe  that 
the  final  catastrophe  might  be  deferred  by  extra 
generous  living,   as  in  the  case  of  horses.^ — See 
page  104,  line  23.     By  the  Edinburgh  Advertiser 
of  May,  18^9,   we  learn,  that  "  Corporal  Wells, 
of  the  Queen's  Bays,  (4th  regiment  of  light  horse) 
died,  last  weei^.dX  Cahar,  of  the  glanders,  com- 
municated to  him  through  a  scratch  in  his  finger 
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from  a  diseased  horse."  The  only  question  would 
be,  "  was  this  the  real  glanders/*  or  was  the  disease 
of  such  long  continuance  as  to  have  devolved  into 
putrid /ever?  One  i^e  of  putrid  fever  is  swelling 
of  the  glands ;  and  as  we  had  already  stated  (page 
202)  ^^  is  communicable  to  man  as  well  as  beast :" 
the  le/i  hand  of  thsct  which  now  holds  this  pen,  in- 
curred the  disease  by  absorption,  in  1820|  oc- 
casioning an  enlargement  on  the  first  joints  of  the 
first  and  second  fingers,  and  a  swelling  of  the 
right  submaxillary  gland,  neither  of  which  have 
been  reduced  completely,  up  to  June  18^. 

FARCY. 

Cause. — General  ill  state  of  the  blood,  vulgarly, 
but  most  appropriately,  termed,  •*  corruption  of 
all  the  humours  of  the  body ;"  and,  by  prevalence 
of  the  farcy-buds  in  the  course  that  the  veins  run, 
all  over  the  sur&ce  of  the  body,  no  doubt  can  exist 
that  it  resides  in  the  blood.  In  fine,  the  original 
cause  has  been  already  defined  at  the  head  of  this 
class  of  diseases,  to  which  the  reader  who  is  fond 
of  research  would  do  well  to  turn  back  for  a  few 
minutes,  at  page  347,  &c.  However,  infection  is 
frequently  the  immediate  cause,  and  (as  observed  of 
tlie  glanders)  the  animal  will  be  afflicted  more  or 
less  severely  as  his  constitutional  health  may  be 
sound  or  otherwise  at  the  time  of  receiving  the 
infection.  When  this  disease  is  engendered  or 
created — which   is  easily  supposed  to  have  hap* 
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pened  at  first,  and  capable  of  being  so  produced  at 
the  present  day,  the  blood  being  orercharged  with 
offensive  matters  unfit  for  its  proper  purpose,  it 
becomes  stagnated  at  the  lymphatics  which  follow 
the  course  of  the  veins  (see  book  L  page  95),  and 
these  corrode  the  parts,  inflame,  and  £^pear  on 
the  surfiice  m  the  f<»rm  of  "  buds.**  And  we  should 
feel  surprise  if  they  do  not  ako  pervade  the  large 
gknda  of  the  viscera,  though  we  have  had  no  op- 
portunity of  examining ;  such  tumours  on  the  skin 
of  mankind  have  been  found  similarly  seated  on  the 
inner  surfaces,  on  dissection.  '^  *  I  feel  all  over  as 
if  pins  were  running  into  me,'  observed  a  patient; 
and  so,  poor  fellow,  he  might,  for  on  dissection 
I  found  the  same  sort  of  tumours  even  on  the  heart,** 
observed  Mr.  Abemethy,  in  one  of  his  lectures ; 
and  we  have  reason  for  believing  that  the  analogy 
holds  good  regarding  the  horse. 

We  conclude,  a  predisposition  to  farcy  must  exist 
in  the  system,  since  it  is  only  to  be  cured  by  means 
of  correctives  of  the  blood ;  and  its  connexion  with 
glanders  has  been  proved,  for  the  one  will  produce 
the  other  by  inoculation ;  and,  without  it,  a  running 
ai  the  nose  is  Ukewise  one  of  the  symptoms  of  farcy. 
A  cartain  inability  to  perform  its  office,  termed 
'^  debility,*'  that  leaves  the  finer  vessels  filled  with 
the  vital  fluid,  which  exercise  might  have  carried 
off — ^is  one  main  cause  of  £axcy :  and  a  sudden  check 
by  cold  after  exercise  stops  at  once  the  perspirationi 
and  the  blood  that  would  otherwise  be  taken  upi 
or  absorbed  into  the  circulation,  remains  in  those 
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fine  vessels,  as  aforesaid.  Hot  and  crowded  stables 
relax  the  vessels,  and  indeed  the  whole  system, 
when  sudden  exposure  to  the  air  inflicts  the  same 
evil  we  have  just  now  contemplated.  The  reader 
may  recollect  that  we  referred  the  cause  of  fever 
to  the  same  want  of  ventilation,  to  the  same  ex- 
posure to  cold  air,  and  made  the  remark,  that  the 
state  of  the  animal's  bodily  health  at  the  period  of 
the  attack  would  determine  whether  it  should 
acquire  this  or  that  particular  disease :  the  quaniity 
and  kind  of  cold,  or  chill,  would  also  determine 
whether  the  horse  should  be  afflicted  with  inflam- 
mation of  a  certain  part  of  his  inside,  or  of  bit 
whole  system,  which  we  term  fever. 

Symptoms. — Though  too  well  known  to  be  mis- 
taken, we  yet  may  describe  them,  as,  in  the  first 
place — skin  tight  ^d  dry,  for  want  of  perspiration, 
as  just  said,  when  some  swelling  is  perceivable 
about  the  hind  legs,  and  on  the  insides  particularly. 
This  symptom  increases  to  an  extremely  large  size 
in  the  course  of  a  night,  when  the  genial  heat  of 
the  animal's  system,  and  of  the  stable,  s^pear  to 
have  matured  the  disease.  The  lymphatic  vessels, 
and  the  more  perfect  glands,  that  run  in  the  same 
direction  as  the  veins,  rise  above  the  surface ;  and 
it  is  ea^y  to  be  seen  that  they  are  sore  when  touched, 
the  glands  in  particular,  which  feel  hot,  tight,  and 
hard  at  first,  similarly  to  the  glands  of  the  throat, 
as  described  in  the  glanders,  A  few  hours  confirm 
the  exact  nature  of  the  mischief:  the  inflammation 
of  those  glands  jMcoceeds,  they  become  softer,  and 
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each  throws  out  an  ichorousi  unhealthy  discharge. 
They  are  then  termed  farcy  buds.  The  edges 
have  a  chancrous  appearance,  which  it  is  found  im- 
possible to  heal  with  ointments.  As  the  disease 
advances,  a  glanderous  running  at  the  nose  takes 
place,  with  swellings  about  the  nose,  lips,  and  al) 
over  the  body  nearly. 

According  to  the  constitution  of  the  horse  at  the 
time  of  receiving  the  infection,  so  will  the  progress 
of  the  disease  be  rapid  and  disastrous,  or  unac- 
countably slow  and  uncertain  as  to  the  result.  In 
this  latter  case  the  patient  retains  its  appetite,  and 
bears  up  its  strength  for  a  considerable  time. 

Cure. — Three  stages  of  the  disorder  present  as 
many  methods  of  cure :  first,  when  the  effects  are 
slight  or  partial ;  second,  when  it  resolves  itself  into 
large  tumours,  and  a  more  copious  discharge  fi*oni 
a  smaller  number  of  ulcers  carries  off  the  disease ; 
third,  when  it  is  confirmed,  general,  and  diffused 
over  the  whole  system. 

In  the  first  instance,  when  the  glands  only  are  af- 
fected, it  may  be  treated  as  a  local  disorder,  which 
has  not  found  its  way  completely  into  the  animal's 
system ;  and,  if  appearing  on  one  limb  only,  the 
natural  inference  is,  that  the  system  is  indisposed 
to  carry  on  the  threatened  evil.  This  happens 
mostly  to  animals  in  good  condition,  that  are  strong 
and  vigorous,  and  of  good  habit  of  body  j  with 
such,  the  farcy  is  not  brought  on  spontaneously, 
or  by  being  engendered  in  the  animal,  but  has 
been  acquired  by  infection.     The  limb  affected  is 
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generally  so  to  a  good  extent,  and  the  corded  veins 
scarcely  visible ;  this  happens  mostly  to  a  fore-leg 
(not  always),  and  has  been  considered  of  a  dropsical 
natiu*e,  in  a  slight  degree,  or  rather  lymphatic^  the 
glands  continuing  their  functions  but  imperfectly. 
In  this  case  give  \he purgative  ball,  and  repeat  it  in 
four  days  after ;  but  should  the  animal  be  a  very 
fleshy  one,  and  full  of  condition,  with  full  pulse, 
this  may  be  preceded  by  bleeding  to  the  amount  of 
three  quarts,  or  four. 

Purgative  BaB. 

Aloes,  7  drachms, 

Castile  soap,  4  drachms. 

Liquorice-powder  sufficient  to  form  the  ball 
for  one  dose. 
Prepare  the  animal  with  bran-mashes ;  let  his  drink 
be  chilled,  and  he  may  be  moved  about,  under 
shelter,  with  body  clothing  on  that  comes  over  the 
affected  limb.  The  limb  should  be  fomented  with 
warm  water,  or  the  chamomile  decoction,  taking 
care  to  rub  the  part  dry,  and  wrap  it  up  warm. 
This  course  usually  prevails  against  an  ordinary 
attack  of  farcy,  and  the  cure  is  aided  when  it  affects 
the  fore-leg  only,  by  a  rowel  inserted  under  the 
chest.  But  the  absorption  or  taking  up  of  the 
disorder  into  the  system,  and  carrying  it  off  by 
stool,  is  by  far  the  neatest  manner  of  managing  the 
cure ;  for  this  purpose  give  the  following  balls  after 
the  animal  has  been  reduced*  by  the  forgoing  treat- 
ment« 
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Alterative  Balls. 


;  tartar,  I 
tida,        I 


Camphor, 

A    r  xij        '  )-of  each  3  drachms, 
AsauBtida,        i  ' 

Ginger, 

With  mucilage  suffident  to  form  three  balls.    Give 

one  of  these  for  three  successive  nights ;  then  stop 

one  night  between  each  dose,  and  go  on  until  the 

disease  is  removed. 

If  these  efforts  to  absorb  the  disease  prove  in- 
sufficient to  conquer  it,  recourse  must  be  had  to 
the  use  of  mercury,  as  recommended  for  the  third 
or  most  virulent  stage  of  the  disease,  which  is  also 
the  most  common  of  the  three.  Meantime,  we 
come  to  consider  of  that  partiukr  kind  of  farcy 
which  is  the  least  common  of  all  three ;  and  this 
is  wherein  the  tumouns  are  larger  than  usually 
happens,  and  smaller  in  number.  The  disease  then 
partakes  very  much  of  the  nature  of  critical  abscess 
(page  31 4>),  and  of  the  etrangles  (page  351) ;  both 
of  which,  the  reader  will  perceive,  are  but  the 
efforts  of  nature  to  rdieve  itself  of  an  accumulation 
of  offensive  matter  :  and,  this  escaping,  the  cure  is 
efifected.  In  this  second  kind,  or  stc^e  of  farcy, 
nothing  more  is  requisite  than  to  promote  satu- 
ration, as  directed  in  the  diseases  just  referred  to, 
and  follow  it  with  the  physic  prescribed  for  the 
strangles. 

The  thirds  most  common  and  virulent  kind  of 
farcy,   that  which  comes  on   quickest,   lasts   the 
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longest^  and  requires  the  most  powerful  means  for 
its  removal,  is  that  which  is  spread  minutely  all 
over  the  body  and  limbs,  and  has  penetrated  the 
whole  system.  In  whichever  manner  the  animal 
may  have  acquired  the  disorder,  we  may  safely 
presume  that  the  mass  of  humours  is  hideously  de- 
praved, and  mercury  in  one  or  other  of  its  varied 
forms,  is  the  only  antidote  to  be  relied  upon  for  its 
extinction.  Previously,  however,  the  farcy  buds 
and  chancres  must  be  reduced  to  the  state  of  com- 
mon sores,  by  means  of  the  iictual  cautery  freely 
applied  to  each.  When  these  slough  o^,  and  the 
sores  assume  a  healthy  appearance,  less  of  the 
mercurial  preparation  will  be  required ;  but  if  these 
retain  a  livid  and  therefore  unhealthy  hue,  accom- 
panied by  a  poisonous  discharge  that  ulcerates  the 
adjacent  parts,  a  thorough  course  of  mercury  is  the 
only  certain  remedy,  and  this  must  be  managed 
with  caution. 

Mercurtai  BaU. — No.  1. 

iEthiop's  mineral,  S  drachms. 

Opium,  10  grains. 

Liquorice-powder  and  mucilage  to  form  the 
ball  for  one  dose. 
Give  twice  a  day,  until  the  patient's  breath  smells 
offensive,  and  then  discontinue  the  medicine  a  day 
or  two,  as  you  should  also  when  the  animal  is  found 
to  stale  inordinately,  or  the  bowels  be  very  much 
disordered.  But,  when  the  bowels  are  slightly  af- 
fected, increase  the  quantity  of  opium  to  SO  or  30 
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grains,  and  administer  the  sedative  clyster y  below 
mentioned. 

Mercurial  Ball. — No.  2. 

Corrosive  sublimate,  10  grains. 

Emetic  tartar,  half  a  drachm, 

Opium,  6  drachms. 
Mix,  with  liquorice-powder  and  mucilage  sufficient 
to  form  the  ball  for  one  dose.     Give  as  before,  at 
night  and  morning. 

Feed  the  patient  generously  during  this  course 
of  strong  medicine ;  watch  its  progress  closely,  and 
lessen  the  quantity,  or  discontinue  it  altogether  a 
day  or  two  when  he  is  agitated  greatly  within,  par- 
ticularly if  a  kind  of  sickness  or  gurgling  be  dis- 
cernible, and  the  horse  is  off  his  appetite.  Let  him 
be  clothed  completely.     Malt  mashes,  occasionally 
sodden  com,  and  coarse  sugar  mixed  with  his  com, 
dry,  are  good  assistants  to  the  proper  operation  of 
mercury.     That  is  a  mistaken  notion,  which  in- 
duced some  farriers  to  give  the  edible  roots,  as  tur- 
nips, carrots,  &c.  to  the  horse  under  a  course  of 
mercury;  for  these  war  with  its  operation,  and 
cause  that  very  commotion  in  the  bowels  we  should 
most  sedulously  avoid.    When  the  mercurial  pre- 
parations disagree  with  the  bowels,  give  clysters  of 
water-gruel,  with  camphor  in  it,  2  drachms ;  this  is 
goodly  sedative.  Indeed,  the  gruel  clyster  is  a  good. 
assistant  to  the  operation  of  any  mitieral  prescrip- 
tion, by  softening  the  parts. 

In  recommending  the  free  application  of  the 
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actual  cautery  to  the  farcy  buds,  in  the  last  page,  we 
do  but  follow  the  common  practice^  being  alto- 
gether the  safest  means  in  ordinary  hands,  who 
apply  fire  in  many  other  cases,  with  much  less  rea- 
son than  is  done  in  that  of  farcy.  Butter  of  anti- 
mony, or  sulphate  of  copper,  effects  the  same  end, 
and  has  the  recommendation  of  being  used  exclu^ 
sively  by  eminent  French  veterinarians.  What  La 
Fosse  says  on  this  point  is  emphatic,  and  shows 
his  opinion  of  the  predisposing  cause  of  farcy: 
**  Do  not  apply  fire  in  any  manner  to  lumps  pro- 
duced by  farcy,  under  an  idea  of  stopping  the  dis- 
order. The  disease  being  in  the  blood,Aresit  it  ac- 
cordingly, and  as  for  the  lumps,  cut  them  off: 
apply  blue  stone,  dissolved  in  water."  When  he 
forefends  the  "  idea  of  stopping  the  disorder," 
doubtless  in  saying  this  he  only  allows  that  to  be 
the  true  farcy,  which  we  have  considered  as  the 
third  stage,  or  confirmed  kind.  But  the  earlier  or 
milder  stages,  which  would  ultimately  end  in  the 
third  or  most  virulent  kind,  if  not  stepped,  being 
occasioned  by  the  cessation  of  the  lymphatic  func- 
tion— ^when  the  attendant  glands  refuse  to  commu- 
nicate with  the  system  (the  blood),  cannot  have  yet 
carried  the  consequence  of  that  stoppage  into  the 
blood.  In  making  this  remark,  we  have  not  over- 
looked what  was  said  of  the  practice  in  Morocco  at 
a  preceding  page,  364,  note, 

ANTICOR 
Is  more  prevalent  in  France  than  in  this  country, 

8 
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and  is  so  named  from'  its  position,  amii  against,  and 
€<fr  the  hearts  The  French  words  ante-cceur  have 
the  same  meaning,  and  are  derived  from  the  same 
origin.  It  consists  in  an  inflamed  swelling  pf  th|i 
breast  near  the  heart,  and  the  name  is  extended  to 
any  other  swelling  from  this  part  back  i^^er  the 
belly,  even  unto  the  sheath,  which  also  swelk  :  in 
this  event  anticor  is  decidedly  dropsi^. 

Cause. — Full  feeding  withput  sofficiept  exercise^ 
similarly  to  this  whole  train  of  disorders^  Haid 
riding  or  driving,  and  wbsequent  exposixre  to  the 
elements,  or  giving  cold  vrater  to  aninuds  th^t  are 
very  fleshy  in  the  forehand,  as  is  the  case  urith 
the  greater  part  of  FreiiNch  horses ;  these,  combined 
with  a  vitiated  state  of  the  blood,  which  i^  then 
sizy,  produce  those  extended  swellings  that  partake 
somewhat  of  the.  nature  of  the  ^well^d  ^s9il  ^^ 
grease,  and  yet  terminate  in  abscess  wb^n  ^^  c^ 
is  a  bad  one. 

Symptoms* — An  enlargement  of  the  breast,  which 
soiaetipes  extends  i^>wsirds  to  the  throaty  9i4 
thre^tervei  sufibcationp  The  a^imi^  ^ppe^iir^  ^^ 
about  the  neoki  lopl^  duU  hf^  4fppp^ig,.  ref^ise^ 
hi9  food,  and  trembles  o((  shivers^  widi  the,  ioAsQO- 
mation,  which  may  be  |l^t.  P^slse  dull»  an4  Mpeven. 
By  pre^^ii^g  two.  or.  ips^re  fingei^;  alt^r^iately,  the 
exisftence  of  itiatter,  or  a.  di^pQsitic^  tp.  suppurate} 
may  be  ascertained  (as.  m  goU-evif!)  l^y  its  r^e^^d^g 
from  side  to  side  as  the  pressure  is  withdrawn.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  the  disease  owes  its  origin  to 
dropsy,  each  pre^^iijre  ef  t^e  fif^f  wiQ  remain 
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pitted  a  few  seconds  after  the  finger  is  withdrawn* 
Consult  '*  Poll-evil"  in  its  two  stages. 

Cure. — As  in  other  cases  of  tumour,  that  do  not 
partake  of  critical  abscess  after  fevar,  &c.,  this 
disorder  admits  of  being  repressed,  readily,  by  the 
means  before  prescribed  for  similar  tumour,  or  of 
being  otherwise  cured,  as  it  may  be  allied  to  aone 
disorder  of  the  constitution.  To  reprew  tie  ^wett* 
ing,  bleed  the  patient  copiously;  give  piurgatives 
and  clysters ;  give  bran  mashes^  and  let  ^e  chill  be 
taken  off  his  water.  Foment  the  throat  and  breast 
with  bran-mash  or  marshmallows,  every  four  or  five 
hours ;  and  when  these  have  reduced  the  symptoms, 
give  an 

Alterative  BaU^ 

Emetic  tar^r,  S  drachsns> 

Venice  turpentine,  \  an  ounce. 
Mix  with  liquorice^powder  enough  to  make  the  ball 
for  one  dose»  Qiye^  one.  every  dghtnand-forty  hours. 
On  the  contrary,  if  the  swelling  depend  upon  dropsy, 
as  aforesaid,  let  ^  fleam  or  horse4axicet  be  struck 
into  the  skin  at  four  or  five  places  distant  from  each 
other,  and  in,  the  lowest  os  mosft  depending  part  of 
the  swelling.  From  these  puneitures  a  watery  dis* 
charge  wUl  take  place,  that  relieves  the  patient  of 
his  affliction  hourly,  ^nd  the  issue  of  matter  is  to 
be  promoted  by  keeping  open  the  sores  as  diisected 
in  cases  of  pollrcvi^  &c.  at  pa^e  3^7 :  agaifi*  when 
the  swelling  in<Uc^tes  the  collection  of  mocbiji  oiat* 
ter,  let  it  be  fomented,  poulticed,.  aD4.  Qpej^^  a9 
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directed  in  cases  of  critical  abscets,  in  poll-evil,  fis« 
tula,  &c*  The  whole  series  of  these  diseases  are  of 
the  same  nature,  but  differing  principally  as  to  situ- 
atiouy  which  sometimes  affects  the  disease  mainly. 
In  this  case,  for  example,  the  swelling  sometimes 
ascends  along  the  throat,  and  goes  nigh  to  choke 
the  patient :  recourse  must  be  had  immediately  to 
poultices,  and  let  these  be  changed  twice  a  day. 
The  modes  of  bandaging  may  be  learnt  by  consult- 
ing the  sketches  given  at  pages  2%,  316,  336,  357. 

GREASE. 

Causes. — This  is  another  of  the  diseases  thnt 
take  their  rise  in  a  tardy  circulation  of  the  blood, 
and  consequent  indisposition  to  take  up  and  carry 
back  again  to  the  heart  that  which  has  been  sent 
into  the  extremities  for  their  nourishment  and  re- 
novation. In  Book  I.  at  bottom  of  section  44,  this 
process  of  taking  up,  or  absorption,  is  spoken  of, 
whilst  the  few  pages  that  are  there  bestowed  on 
the  manner  in  which  the  circulation  is  carried  on, 
show  the  importance  of  this  function,  and  point 
out  the  principles  that  should  guide  us  in  promot- 
ing it,  when  aught  has  occurred  to  retard  its  action. 
When  great  age  and  consequent  lethargic  habits 
cause  the  blood  to  circulate  slowly,  our  art  can  but 
ill  supply  the  remedy,  though  the  evil  may  certainly 
be  alleviated  by  stimulants.  Thus,  a  small  portion 
of  beans  given  to  aged  horses  admirably  assist  the 
heat  of  the  circulation  of  such,  especially  towards 
the  heels,  whilst  this  very  species  of  food  given  to 
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young  horses  will  promote  humours  of  the  hind 
legs  in  particular^  where  grease  is  mostly  situate^ 
and  in  the  right  hind  foot  oftener  than  in  the  left. 
That  is  to  say^  at  the  part  of  the  animal  that  is  re- 
motest from  the  heart  is  the  e£fect  of  a  slow  circu- 
lation most  frequently  recurring,  and  to  heavy  fleshy 
cart  horses  oftener  than  to  those  that  are  lighter 
and  freer  from  meat  about  the  heels.  Defective 
secretion  of  aqueous  particles  by  the  lymphcUics, 
and  by  the  kidneys,  occasions  the  blood  to  be  over- 
charged therewith,  whereupon  it  remains  in  the 
most  dependant  parts  of  the  system  ;  so  much  so, 
that  the  diuretic  powders,  or  the  Alterative  Ball, 
mentioned  six  pages  farther  down,  commonly  re- 
moves slight  attacks  of  grease. 

Trimming  the  heels  of  the  hair,  which  was  in- 
tended to  keep  them  warm  in  winter,  is  a  very  pro- 
lific source  o{  grease.  Thus,  thorough-bred  horses 
do  not  incur  this  disorder,  and  the  chances  in  fa- 
vour of  those  escaping  which  are  produced  by  crosses 
from  blood  stock,  is  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
their  breeding. 

A  cold  in  the  heels  is  caught  by  walking  the 
horses  through  water  whilst  they  are  hot;  or  being 
put  into  the  stable  with  wet  feet  at  nights ;  or  lying 
in  a  stable  that  imperfectly  keeps  out  the  wind — all 
conduce  to  that  stagnation  of  the  blood,  or  tardy 
performance  of  its  function,  that  causes  the  animal 
to  generate  this  disease.  They  term  it  debility, 
but  we  had  better  say  "want  of  ability,"  or  of 
vigour  to  drive  on  the  circulation  of  the  blood ;  so 
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that  if  the  Uood  that  ii  left  behind  in  the  fine 
capillary  vesiels  be  ever  so  good  and  pnyper  for  its 
purpose  at  finit,  yet  the  very  drcmnstance  of  its  re- 
maining idle  causes  an  inflammatory  heat^  that  at- 
tracts toward  itself  all  sudi  congenial  particles  of 
tiie  Uood  which  may  have  been  sent  through  the 
arteries  to  the  part  toit  the  propagati<m  of  new  horn, 
or  the  supply  of  marrow — of  the  nature  whereof 
the  matter  of  grease  partakes*  Indeed,  we  have 
very  little  doubt  that  tfie  marrow  is  concerned  in 
the  production  of  grease ;  for,  after  successively 
examining  twenty  legs  which  were  afiected  with 
grease  at  the  time  life  was  extinguished,  the  marrow 
was  found  invariably  confined  to  the  lower  part 
only,  as  if  it  were  fallen  down  there  for  want  of 
vigour,  whilst  die  upper  paft  of  the  bone  was 
hollow,  in  every  instance.  Healthy  leg  bones 
are  always  full  to  the  top  df  each,  and  we  have 
reason  for  thinking  that  the  contrary  is  the  case 
with  all  debilitated  horses.  Again,  the  glutinous 
substance  that  pervades  the  surface  of  the  coffin 
bone,  and  to  which  we  attribute  th^  formation  of 
new  homy  matter  V>f  the  hoof,  is  always  found 
scanty  in  greasy-heeled  subjects.  See  observations 
on  thefootf  in  Book  iii. 

One  of  those  legs  parted  from  the  knee,  having 
the  skin  removed,  but  otherwise  untouched,  was 
hung  up  in  the  *yard  whilst  the  sun  was  at  70  de- 
grees (July  1825).  In  three  or  four  days  the 
grease  might  be  seen  to  give  a  colour  to  the  lower 
part  of  the  fetlock  joint,  and  every  day  the  greasy 
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AUttirtii  of  the  colcnuing  \ras  eiadent  to  touch  and 
rnieWy  ^hikit  the  articul&tioa  of  die  lai'ge  pastern 
and  sesamoid  bones  remadned  unafiected  m  eidier 
way.  Upon  breaking  the  bones  nine  months  after- 
wards it  was  found  that  the  marrow  had  all  es- 
caped without  a  puncture^  L  ew  through  the  bone. 

The  following  ingenious  suggestion  we  find  Te- 
rified  by  every  day's  observations  '*  Horses  with 
one  6r  two  white  feet  are  mxxte  liable  to  gretae  in 
the  feet  diat  are  white  than  in  the  others ;  and  if 
the  proposition  be  true^  that  whii&  feet  are  weak 
ones,  we  come  to  the  same  conclusion,  that  the 
want  of  cdoiur  having  oteUrred  through  the  want 
of  vigour  in  the  parts,  then  weakness  and  grease 
have  the  same  cause.** 

Symptoms. — 'First  perceptible  by  a  swelling  at 
the  heels,  mosdy  of  the  hind  legs,  and  right  oftener 
than  left:  but  Sometimes  both  heels  are  affected. 
This  is  oceasioned  by  local  inflammation,  and  is 
soon  followed  by  a  jsilight  idsue  of  greasy  matter, 
whence  the  name ;  but  it  is  occasionally  iooore 
watery,  ichorous,  and  ofiensive  than  greasy,  a  dif* 
ference  which  will  depend  principally  on  the  con- 
stitutional health  of  the  patient.  The  awelling 
sometimes  extends  much  higher  than  the  fetlock 
joint,  even  towards  the  hough,  and  obcasiona  stiff- 
ness of  the  limb  and  indisposition  to  move.  He 
cannot  lie  dowu;^  by  reason  of  the  unbending  natiire 
of  his  joints,  and^  therefore,  stands  to  sleep,  which 
renders  the  disorder  liiore  virulent  by  the  accession 
of  fresh  matter  to  the  part ;  the  akin  cracks  at 
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various  places^  and  ulceration  ensues.  The  ludr 
sticks  out  like  furze,  the  discharge  is  now  darker 
than  originally,  is  thin,  acrid,  corroding  and  stink- 
ingb 

Remedy. — The  grease  is  one  of  those  disorders 
about  which  we  should  employ  our  ingenuity  in 
prevention  rather  than  the  cure ;  and  this,  indeed, 
is  the  case  with  nearly  all  the  diseases  that  depend 
upon  constitutional  defectiveness,  or  rather  inability 
of  some  of  the  organs  of  life  to  perform  aright  the 
fiinctions  of  nature.     How  these  ought  to  act  we 
have  spoken  at  length  in  the  second  chapter  of 
book  the  first ;  and  pointed  out  the  free  circulation 
of  the  blood  as  the  principal  cause  of  health,  as 
would  also  the  want  of  a  good  circulation  prove 
the  harbinger  of  disease.     Now  this  affection  called 
grease,  being  produced  entirely^by  such  inactivity, 
it  seems  clear  that  exercise  would  be  the  best  pre- 
ventive of  it ;  and  the  horse-keeper  should  also 
keep  the  heels  dry  after  work  is  over,  and  hand- 
rub  him  a  little  with  as  much  industry  as  he  Can 
afford,  according  to  his  wages.     He  should  also  let 
the  hair  remain  on  the  heels  of  his  heavy  horses, 
and  give  to  the  large  ones  sufficient  depth  of  stall 
and  bed,  so  as  to  prevent  such  from  throwing  their 
long  legs'  half  way  out  in  the  stable  (as  often  hap- 
pens) upon  the  cold  stones,  of  winter  nights. 

In  slight  attacks,  a  Wash  made  of  a  solution  of 
alum,  as  under,  will  correct  the  disposition  to  grease, 
and  a  dose  of  physic  set  all  to  rights  in  a  short 
time:  both,  however,  regulated  according  to  cir- 
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cumstances.  When  considering  these^  we  should 
inquire  into  the  preceding  habits  of  the  patient^  as 
to  his  usual  evacuations,  and  whether  these  have 
been  stopped ;  for  it  frequently  happens  that  grease 
is  caused  by  the  suspension  of  ^'^pis^ng  balls,  to 
which  many  proprietors  are  so  much  addicted,  that 
they^  give  them  t  ithout  reason,  or  suspend  the 
giving  through  the  same  whimsicality.  In  this 
latter  case  give  the  alterative  diuretic  powders,  and 
the  horse  will  require  very  little  more  physic. 
Again,  if  the  animal  require  opening  physic,  give 
him  the  purging  ball  as  under,  and  in-door  ex* 
ercise  ;  but  should  his  debility  be  then  very  great, 
the  commotion  this  would  occasion  might  reduce 
him  too  much,  and  therefore  the  alterative  ball  will 
do  better,  with  the  same  attention  to  in-door  ex- 
ercise, if  he  can  bear  moving  about  Sometimes, 
however,  the  heels  are  so  cracked  and  chapped, 
that  every  step  the  animal  takes  only  n^akes  the 
matter  worse ;  we  should  then  assiduously  apply 
ourselves  to  keeping  the  heels  clean,  with  water  of 
which  the  chill  has  been  taken  off,  and  with  a  brush 
get  rid  of  as  much  of  the  running  as  possible ;  and, 
after  drying  it  well  with  cloths,  use  the  atum  wash 
of  the  stronger  preparation ;  provided  always  that 
the  inflammation  be  not  too  high  at  the  time,  but 
which  the  warm  water  without  the  alum  wash  has 
a  tendency  to  alleviate. 

We  will  now  set  down  the  several  articles  just 
recommended  above,  premising  this  much  as  an 
apology  for  the  numerous  recipes  here  prescribed, 
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that  the  greoH  requites  we  should  be  always  doing 
%  something  for  the  animal^  either  of  topical  v^ 
plieation«  or  in  devising  the  means  of  carrying  off 
the  cause  of  the  disorder  by  stool»  by  urine>  or  by 
perspiraiiam.  For  by  keeinng  one  or  other  of 
these  evacuations  agoing^  we  enable  the  animal's 
system  to  tcJce  up  or  absorb  (as  before  described) 
the  watery  particles  of  the  lymphcities,  which  re- 
maining mdolent  in  the  blood  constitute  the 


Alum  Wa$h. — No.  1. 

Alum>  %  ounces, 
Blue  stonCi  2  drachms. 
Water,  I  pint. 
MiZ|  and  wash  the  part  two  or  three  times  a  day. 

Strong  Alum  Wash. — No.  2, 

Alum>  ^ 

Sugar  of  Iead|    >  of  each  2  ounces. 

Vinegar,  J 

Water,  1  pint.    Mix,  and  use  as  before. 

Strongest,  or  Mercurial  Wash. — No.  3. 

Corrosive  sublimate,  2  drachms, 
Muriatic  acid,  4  drachms^ 
Water,  1  pint. 
Mix,  and  apply  to  inveterate  cases. 

Diuretic  Alterative  Powders, 

Nitre,  ) 

Powdered  resin,  \  of  each  0  ounces. 
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Mix,  md  giv6  iti  fbut  dofied,  of  ihoinings.    T6  be 
continued  tintil  its  effects  are  visible. 

Strong  Purging  Ball* 

Aloedi  S  dtacbnid, 
Hatd  soap,  3  drachma, 
,  Ginger^  1  drachm. 
Mix  witli  mucilage  suflfeient  to  form  the  ball  for 
one  dose* 

AUeratke  Balk. 

Alo^s,  6  drachms. 

Hard  soap,  8  drachms, 

Ginger,  3  drachms. 
Mix  with  mucilage  sufficient  to  form  the  mass,  and 
divide  it  into  four  balls.  Give  one  every  morning 
Until  the  bowels  are  opened  sufficiently.  They  have 
likewise  a  diuretic  tendency.  Perspiration  must 
be  promoted  by  the  following 

Diaphoretic  Ball, 

Emetic  tartar,  2  drachms, 
Venice  turpentine,  4  drachms. 
Mix  weH,  with  Uquoric-powder  sufficient  to  form 
the  ball  for  one  dose ;  and  give  every  other  night 
for  a  week  or  ten  days,  taking  care  to  clothe  the 
patient,  or  put  a  rug  on  his  body  at  least,  regulating 
his  sweats  according  to  the  weather.  Some  persons 
do  not  think  it  too  much  trouble  to  divide  the  fore- 
going ball  into  two  parts,  and  give  one  every  night 
for  the  periods  just  mentioned,  which  would  bring 
the  whole  quantity  of  emetic  tartar  to  the  same 
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amount  in  the  end.  Be  carefiil  to  buy  it  genuine ; 
and  if  the  horse  be  taken  care  of  while  in  his 
sweats,  it  will  mamly  contribute  to  his  getting  welL 
The  patient  is  not  to  have  this  sweating  ball  whilst 
he  has  other  physic  in  him ;  but  it  may  be  given 
alternately  with  the  foregoing  powder  of  nitre  and 
resin;  and  is  better,  administered  thus,  when  it 
happens  that  the  individual  requires  to  be  set  a^ 
staling,  and  we  think  best  to  sweat  him  at  the  same 
time.  If  the  medicine  make  his  large  gut  to  grum- 
ble, as  sometimes  happens,  add  to  the  ball 

Opium,  ^  a  drachm, 

which  some  do  put  into  the  prescription,  whether 
or  no.  But  then  the  opium  having  a  tendency  to 
bind  the  body,  why,  it  counteracts  our  labour  in 
this  respect,  and  is  not  desirable  in  case  the.  animal 
requires  opening  physic,  rather  than  this  which 
stills  the  bowels.  Administer  the  Sedative  Clyster 
at  page  871. 

Regimen, — A  good  generous  feeding  should  be 
allowed,  with  a  few  beans  for  the  elder  patients 
only ;  and  in  all  cases  where  the  disorder  has  lasted 
a  long  while  and  the  cure  is  effected  with  difficulty, 
a  run  at  grass  is  greatly  conducive  to  complete  re- 
covery ;  especially  if  the  convalescent  can  be  allowed 
the  option  of  a  linhay,  or  covered  shed,  lying  high 
and  dry,  or  the  advantages  of  the  homestead,  with 
an  allowance  of  corn  and  hay.  This  change  of 
regimen  is  greatly  assistant  of  absorption  when  the 
physicking  has  ceased,  especially  where  the  disorder 
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has  terminated  with  a  tedious  ulceration  which 
causes  lameness^  on  which  event  he  should  not  be 
exercised;  but  let  the  parts  be  poulticed  with  a 
turnip  poultice,  or  it  may  be  made  of  oatmeal  and 
the  grounds  of  stale  beer,  or  both  may  be  employed 
alternately ;  and  then  the  parts,  if  luxuriant  or  thick, 
may  be  washed  with  a  solution  of  blue  vitriol  in 
water,  or  the  foregong  strong  wash.  No.  3.  ,  Dress 
the  cracks  with  the  following 

Ointment. 

Oil  of  turpentine,  3  drachms, 

Hog's  lard,  6  ounces, 

Litharge  water,  half  an  ounce.  Mix. 
This  may  be  varied  by  substituting  Venice  turpet^ 
iinCf  for  half  the  quantity  of  the  oil.  In  these  invete* 
rate  cases  we  have  now  under  consideration,  a  change 
of  medicine  is  desirable,  iS  but  for  the  change  which 
it  occasions  in  the  animaVs  digestive  powers ;  for 
this  purpose  the  blue  pill  has  been  given  as  an  al* 
terative,  as  well  as  that  other  preparation  of  mer- 
cury, the  well-known  calomel.  Both  act  upon  the 
kidneys,  and  set  them  in  motion  for  the  prpduction 
of  urine :  the  calomel  chiefly  effects  this,  by  pre* 
viously  stimulating  the  liver,  which  again  is  very  de* 
sirable  by  way  of  change. 

Alterative  Balls. 

Calomel,  1^  drachms. 
Aloes,  3  drachms. 
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Castile  aoap,  6  drachmst 

Oil  of  juniper,  40  drops. 
Mix;  make  into  three  balls  and  give  one  daily  for  a 
week ;  but  should  it  gripe  the  animal,  diseontinue 
it ;  or  rather  add  opium  from  half  a  drachm  to  a 
drachm,  and  give  the  Sedative  CfyHer,  page  871. 


SURFEIT— MANGE. 

Both  of  these  are  diseases  of  the  animal's  system, 
and  the  first-mentioned  proves  its  connexion  with 
the  second  by  sometimes  ending  in  the  mange. 
Oyer-feeding,  or  too  much  of  it,  or  gross  feeding, 
as  it  is  the  cause  of  these  twin  diseases,  so  are  the 
two  appellations  it  receives  in  the  different  stages 
of  the  attack  descriptive  of  the  cause  :  both  are  of 
French  origin,  as  we  apprehend ;  swr-fait^  or  orer- 
dSoM^,  being  tantamount  to  mange  in  its  imperfect 
tenses,  the  effect  of  eating  too  much,  which  has 
iM'oug^t  on  the  disease.  The  manger,  as  every 
one  knows,  is  the  place  for  a  horse  to  dine  at,  which 
is  again  derived  of  ;7ia»gf^,  to  eat,  the  noun  from 
the  verb.  Neither  is  a  surfeit  an  uneommon  dis- 
ease with  reasonable  man,  and  is  alike  caused  by 
eating  improperly,  if  not  too  much,  and  sometimes 
from  the  preparation  of  viands  that  are  over- 
luxurious  for  the  stomach  that  is  to  receive  them, 
and  is  in  fact  incapable  of  digestion.  This  is  a 
state  of  the  stomach  that  is  by  no  means  uncommon, 
and  up  to  a  certain  extent  happens  every  day  to 
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the  fM feeders  of  every  g^nus  of  created  beings. 
Ify  during  this  full  and  over-replenished  state  of 
die  alimentary  canal^  and  its  dien  active  state  of 
lacti6cation  (or  making  of  new  blood),  a  sudden 
check  be  put  upon  the  said  process,  by  drinking 
cold  water  for  example,  what  happens  but  the  rapid 
propulsion  of  some  part  of  the  blood  through  the 
arteries,  whilst  the  mouths  of  the  ofiended  lacteals 
close  up  for  a  period,  and  the  blood,  alreaidy  filUng 
the  capillary  vessels  of  the  surfiEu^e,  becomes  ex- 
tremely irritable?  Perspiration  ceases;  the  lym- 
phatics refuse  to  perform  their  oiBce  of  absorption, 
and  the  blood  so  deposited  in  a  due  course  of 
nature,  forms  innumerable  small  tumours  under  the 
skin,  or  become  scabby,  and  throw  off  a  dry  scurf* 
The  first  has  received  the  appropriate  name  of  ^wr- 
feii^  the  second  is  the  more  loathed  mangey  both 
having  but  one  common  origin.  They  are  of  the 
class  of  tubercular  diseases,  spoken  of  higher  iip,  aa 
partaking  of  glanders^  are  akiii  to  grease ^  and  to 
other  accessions  of  matter  on  the  surface,  (Hfifering 
only  as  to  diuatiqUi  and,  Uke  the  grease,  require 
that  we  should  promote  absorption  and  the  applica- 
tion of  repellants. 

The  cause  of  surfeit  is  thus  distinctly  met  by  Ae 
means  of  cure.  The  symptoms y  however,  firequently 
announce  the  disorder  that  has  taken  place  within 
but  a  few  minutes  ere  they  subside  again,  to ,  the 
utter  surprise  of  all  beholders.  On  such  occa- 
sions mischief  is  supposed  to  lie  in  wait,  and  it  is 
generally  understood  that  the  pustules,  or  tumours, 
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only  retreat  from  the  skin  to  infest  some  more  vital 
internal  oigan :  but  we  always  consider  that  such 
an  evanescent  attack  had  subsided  through  its  own 
weakness,  for  nothing  ever  came  of  it  after  thus 
retreaUng  spontaneously.  Like  surfeit  in  man, 
these  tumours  are  attended  with  a  pricking  pain, 
the  animal  appearing  restless,  flinching  from  the 
touch,  and  looking  round  sharp  at  his  legs  and 
sides,  as  if  he  were  spurred  trivially.  Whenever  he 
can  bring  the  parts  to  bear  against  the  stall,  the 
baU,  or  the  wall,  the  animal  will  rub  violently, 
until  the  hair  comes  off,  and  the  skin  is  raw.  In^ 
stead  of  tumours  that  emit  a  sharp,  acrid,  and 
stinking  humour,  like  grease,  a  dry  scurf  appears, 
resembling  scabs,  and  diis  is  mange  in  some  ani- 
mals; whilst  other  subjects  exhibit  no  eruption 
whatever,  though  every  hair  is  afiected  in  a  small 
degree,  the  skin  becomes  dry,  and  he  is  then  hide- 
bound. 

Cure. — Surfeit  is  easily  removed  by  a  cooling 
purgative  ;  but  if  the  pulse  be  high,  he  should  be 
bled  also.  Promote  perspiration  by  means  of  the 
diaphoretic  ball  recommended  at  page  395,  with 
the  same  precautions  as  are  there  set  down.  If 
the  animal  be  fat,  he  must  be  reduced ;  give  bran 
mashes,  sodden  oats,  and  good  exercise ;  and  should 
moisture  be  found  to  discharge  from  the  skin,  wash 
it  with  the 

Surfeit  Wash. 
Blue  vitriol,  1  ounce. 
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Caraphor,  half  an  ounce^ 

Spirits  of  wine,  2  ounces. 
Mix  in  a  quart  bottle,  and  fill  it  with  water.'  Wash 
previously  with  soapy  water  warm,  rub  dry,  and 
apply  the  wash  once  a  day,  and  at  the  same  time 
give  one  of  the  diaphoretic  balls.  Let  the  diet  be 
cool  and  opening,  as  scalded  bran,  sodden  barley 
or  oats.  * 

THE  MANGE 

Sometimes  succeeds  an  ill-cured  surfeit;  and  id 
moreover  an  original  disease,  arising  from  beast- 
liness, hard  living,  ill-usage,  and  the  consequent 
depravation  of  the  humours.  It  partakes  of  the 
nature  of  itch  in  man,  is  communicable  by  means 
of  the  touch,  by  using  the  same  harness,  clothing, 
&c.  and  probably  by  standing  in  the  same  stall  sls  a 
diseased  horse  may  have  left 

T/ie  symptoms  are  stated  in  the  preceding  pages, 
and  from  its  cause  we  may  rest  assured  never  at- 
tacks horses  in  condition.  As  in  surfeit,  the  horse 
is  constantly  rubbing  and  biting  himself;  great 
patches  of  the  coat  are  thus  rubbed  away,  and  ul- 
ceration frequently  supplies  the  place.  Scabs  ap- 
pear at  the  roots  of  the  hair  of  mane  and  tail,  large 
portions  whereof  fall  away.  When  eruptions  ap- 
pear, they  form  a  scurf,  which  peels  off,  and  it  is 
succeeded  by  fresh  eruptions. 

The  cure  is  to  be  effected  by  topical  applications 
of  sulphur,  and  giving  the  same  internally,  as  an 
iterative ;  but  mercurials  are  mostly  preferred  by 
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our  modems :  and  there  U  not  such  a  variety  of 
opinions  and  prescriptions  at  this  moment  in  prac- 
tice for  the  most  momentous  diseases,  as  for  this 
loathsome  mahidy  of  the  poor  man's  shed :  neglect 
and  ignorance  haying  brought  on  the  evU^  igno- 
rance and  stupidity  prescribe  the  cure*  We  sub- 
join a  few  forms  of  those  which  are  in  most  xepate, 
and  have  been  found  effectual :  even  aUeration  in 
the  employment  of  the  following  remedies  is  fre- 
quently found  beneficial,  though  it  may  not  at  first 
seem  to  have  been  for  the  best« 

Mange  Ointment. 

Prepared  hog*s  lard,  S  pounds, 

Sulphur  vivum,  1  )K)undj, 

White.hellebore,  in  powder,  6  ounces. 
Mix  with  oil  of  turpentine  sufficient  to  make  a  sofl 
ointment;  rub  the  animal  wherever  the  eruption 
and  scurf  appear,  vrith  hair  cloths,  or  a  new  besom^ 
so  as  to  get  rid  of  the  loose  filth  before  applying 
the  ointment.  Rub  it  in  well  every  other  day,  and 
give  the  following 

Alterative  for  the  Mange. — No.  1. 

Tartarised  antimony,  1  ounce. 
Muriate  of  quicksilver,  S  drachms, 

ng     *^    f  powdered;  of  each  3  ounces. 
Anise  seeds,  3 

Mix,  with  mucilage  sufficient  to  form  the  mass; 

divide  it  into  six  balls,  and  give  one  every  morning 

until  the  eruptions  disappear* 
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Alterative  for  Mange. — No.  2. 

Antimony,  in  fine  powder,  8  ounces, 

Grains  of  Paradise,  3  ounces.' 
Mix,  and  add  Venice  turpentine  to  form  the  mass, 
which  divide  into  twelve  balls.     Give  one  daily 
whilst  the  rubbing  is  continued. 


HIDE-BOUND. 

The  cause  of  hide-bound  is  commonly  the  same 
as  that  which  produced  the  last-mentioned  disease, 
viz.  -poverty,  only  that  the  particular  animals  may 
not  both  be  in  the  same  state  of  general  health,  and 
the  more  depraved  Would  incur  manges  whilst 
another  would  become  simply  hide-bound.  This  is 
less  of  an  original  disease  than  the  effect  of  some 
other,  and  of  bad  digestion  and  consequent  de- 
fective perspiration  beyond  all  others,  as  may  be 
inferred  from  what  is  said  concerning  the  intimacy 
that  exists  between  those  two  operations  of  the 
animal  system  in  the  second  chapter  of  book  I.  at 
pages  78—82.  The  justness  of  this  view  of  the 
eause  of  hide-bound  was  further  proved  by  a  series 
of  dissections  of  this  particular  malady  undertaken 
by  us  in  May  1820.  We  invariably  found  tubercles 
had  formed  upon  the  mesenteric  canal,  on  the  gut, 
or  the  like  kind  of  attack  on  the  membrane  that 
covers  the  lungs.  The  formation  of  those  tumours 
was,  no  doubt,  the  mediate  cause  of  hide-bound, 
and  had  been  brought  on  by  the  inordinate  use  of 
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diaphoretics,  the  stimulating  nature  whereof,  as  is 
usual  in  all  such  attempts,  had  thus  defeated  itself. 
See  pages  77,  131,  145,  150,  192,  210,  in  which 
partial  hide-bound  is  shewn  to  be  symptomatic  of 
other  disorders. 

Horses  that  are  so  affected  with  internal  tumours, 
are  they  which  become  distressed  easily,  though  in 
good  apparent  health,  upon  being  pushed  on  a 
journey,  or  at  a  heavy  drag,  particularly  when  the 
belly  is  distended.  Thus  the  cause  of  hide-bound 
exists  long  before  we  can  perceive  it,  and  is  the 
reason  why  we  recommend  the  preparation  of  ar- 
senic, as  a  tonic,  previous  to  administering  the  sweat- 
ing remedies.  The  appearance  of  hide-bound  is 
frequently  ascribed  to  the  worms,  botts,  &c. ;  but 
in  all  those  subjects  examined  by  us,  amounting  to 
half  a  score  or  more,  no  worms  were  to  be  found 
of  any  consequence,  for  it  would  be  ridiculous  to 
talk  of  two  or  three  of  those  stray  insects  occasion* 
ing  such  an  extensive  disorder,  so  remote  from  the 
seat  of  their  supposed  ravages.  What  is  very  well 
worth  remarking  (though  such  a  thing  is  not  very 
singular),  is,  that  the  writer  who  has  most  lustily 
cried  out  "  Worms,  worms !"  upon  every  occasion 
of  disordered  skin  and  staring  coat,  has  recently 
suggested  that  after  all,  worms  are  necessary  to  the 
horse's  digestion ;  and  the  gentleman  seems  to  think 
that  these  insects  act  upon  the  horse's  stomach 
much  in  the  same  manner  as  pepper  on  the  stomachs 
of  mankind !  Thus  he  blows  hot  and  cold  with  the 
same  breath,  or  rather  worms  and  pepper  with  the 
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same  pen ;  for,  whilst  the  worms  are  so  lauded  in 
one  volume  of  his  works,  the~  malediction  remains 
uncorrected  in  the  other. 

Symptoms. — As  the  word  implies,  the  hide  or 
skin  seems  bound  or  glued  to  the  bones  ;  the  ani- 
mal is  always  very  low  in  flesh,  or  we  might  aver 
that  the  skin  adhered  to  the  flesh.  The  pulse  is  also 
low,  and  great  weakness  is  manifest  in  every  step 
the  patient  takes.  As  the  tightness  is  first  obser- 
vable at  the  sides  of  the  animal's  body,  before  it 
reaches  the  limbs,  and  every  hide-bound  subject 
examined  by  us  proves  the  fact,  we  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  ascribing  hide-bound  generally  to  disordered 
digestion,  which  includes  the  negation  of  where- 
withal to  digest,  or  starvation  and  hard  work. 
Again,  one  of  two  extremes  attend  the  bowels  :  they 
are  either  relaxed  greatly,  or  much  constipated — 
usually  the  former ;  which  may  be  the  efiect  of  a 
long  fit  of  illness  from  inflammation  or  fever,  and 
the  use  of  strong  medicine,  or  much  of  it,  in  effecting 
a  cure. 

Cure  the  animal  by  the  direct  contrary  conduct 
to  that  which  brought  on  the  illness.  If  its  sto- 
mach be  empty,  as  commonly  happens,  fill  it  nearly 
with  food  that  is  easy  of  digestion ;  if  it  be  too  full, 
empty  it ;  give  alterative  laxatives  and  tonic  altera- 
tives afterwards ;  restore  the  perspiration  by  the 
diaphoretic  ball  recommended  at  page  395,  and  let 
the  curry-comb  and  brush  be  assiduously  applied 
to  his  coat.  He  may  then  be  exercised,  but  not 
before,  as  it  is  nearly  impossible,  without  inflicting 
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great  pain.  Besides  which,  forced  exercise,  to  cause 
sweatiagi  as  hath  been  strongly  recommended, 
would  in  this  case  only  aggravate  the  disease ;  for, 
if  the  animal  did  sweat,  it  would  be  caused  by  in- 
ternal pain;  probably  the  tubercles  which  had 
formed  upon  ihe  membrane  would  suppurate  and 
burst,  and  thus  confirm  the  disorder  internally  by 
the  inflammation  of  the  particular  viscus  where  the 
disorder  began. 

Alterative  Laxative. 

Aloes,  9  drachms. 
Hard  soap,  7  drachms. 
Anise  seeds,  powdered,  1  ounce. 
Mix  with  mucilage  sufficient  to  form  the  mass  into 
four  balls.     Give,  day  after  day,  until  they  eflfect 
the  purpose  of  bringing  away  a  copious  stool.  Then 
give  the  ttmic  alterative,  thus  proportioned  for  a 
large  horse,  toith  care. 

Tonic. — No.  1. 

Prepared  arsenic,  10  grains, 
Ginger,  powdered,  1  drachm. 
Anise  seeds,  powdered,  4  drachms. 
Compound  powder  of  tragacanth,  2  drachms. 
Mix  with  mucilage  sufficient  for  one  dose.     Give 
daily  for  a  week,  preceded  and  followed  by  mashes, 
or  gruel,  and  then  give  the  bark,  thus  : 

Tonic. — No.  2. 
Cajscarilla,  powdered,  4  ounces. 
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Ginger,  8  drachms, 

Salt,  of  tartar^  10  grains 
Mix  with  mucilage  sufficient  to  form  the  mass  into 
four  halls ;  give  th^»i  daily.  If  the  preparation  of 
arsenic  in  No.  1  is  disliked,  substitute  the  alteratiye 
ba]l  at  page  S95  for  it,  and  fc^ow  it  up  with  the 
bark  as  above  (No.  2.) 

The  following  ball  is  calculated  to  improve  the 
coat,  and  will  be  found  beneficial  when  the  animal 
is  rec?Qveriiig,  if  given  m  these  proportions  for  ten 
days  or  a  fortnight. 

Alterative  BcUls* 

Tartarised  antimony,  3  ounces, 

Powdered  ginger,  2  ounces. 

Opium,  5  drachms. 
Mix  with  mucilage  sufficient  to  form  the  mass,  to  bet 
divided  into  ten  balls,  and  give  oq^  dmly. 

WORMS. 

As  remarked  in  a  preceding  page,  404,  so  m^y 
other  disorders,  external  as  well  as.  internal,  ha^ve 
been  charged  to  the  existence  of  worms  ii^  ^q  ^^ 
m£K;h  and  intestinal  canal  by  vetetrinary  wriljers, 
thi^t  we  .find  much  difficulty  in  persuading  pui^sehes 
this  is  at  any  time  the  precise  ailment  which  a^^tf 
the  animal  when  his  coat  becomes  staring,  a,nd  his 
skin,  sticks  to  his  ribs.  Most  fi^equentjly,  hpwev^ 
that  Ugly  appearance  which  denotes  Mfl$^boun^ 
and  other  si^iilar  symptoms  thfit  depend  uppn,  susr 
pended  peirspiratioo^  ai^s^  firo^  ^l)ercHl^r  d^eas#4 
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of  the  mesenteric  canal  (see  page  140),  and  not 
wUhim  the  gut  or  stomach ;  for  the  excess  or  the 
suspension  of  perspirable  matter  must  alike  depend 
upon  somewhat  of  a  more  general  aJBection  than 
worms,  that  fasten  on  this  or  that  part  of  the  sto- 
mach or  intestine  (as  we  are  told^)  and  can  only  in- 
fluence the  part  they  immediately  occupy.  Unfor- 
tunately, we  know  of  no  specific  cure  for  worms, 
the  remedies  that  are  usually  prescribed  being  of  a 
hot,  burning,  and  destructive  nature,  that  are  as 
likely  to  injure  the  intestine  as  the  worm ;  it  be- 
comes our  primary  duty,  therefore,  to  ascertaui 
when  the  disorder  be  really  the  worms,  so  as  to 
prescribe  the  proper  remedy  when  we  have  ascer- 
tained that  the  fact  is  so.  It  is  very  easy  to  say 
a  horse  '*  has  the  worms,**  and  to  give  him  worm 
medicine ;  but  much  more  difficult  to  ascertain  the 
real  fact,  than  to  remove  it  when  well  authenti- 
cated. Our  inquiries,  then,  should  be  directed 
towards  this  point  as  much  as  to  any  other  unset^ 
tied  question — the  existence  and  quality  of  true 
glanders,  for  example ;  and  yet,  more^ne  learning 
has  been  bestowed  upon  the  uncertain  knowledge 
of  botts,  and  other  worms,  than  has  attracted  the 
attention  of  our  veterinary  writers  to  any  other  por- 
tion of  their  labours. 

Causes* — Indigestion,  and  consequent  stoppage 
of  the  aliment  in  the  stomach  and  coecum;  which, 
again,  may  be  occasioned  by  bad  com,  musty  hay, 
or  hay  made  from  rank  grasses, — if  aU  hay  what- 
ever does  not  contain  tiie  means  of  generating  in- 
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sects,  when  used  without  sufficient  water;  also, 
when  either  substance  be  swallowed,  as  often  hap* 
pens,  without  being  properly  masticated,  through 
the  wearing  away  of  the  teeth,  the  lamperSf  &c. 
Much  pampering  of  the  appetite,  by  dealers  and 
others,  to  produce  fine  coats  by  means  of  stimu- 
lants, &c.  as  eggs^  wine,  ale,  brectd,  diapente,  Uiu 
seed;  when  the  effects  thereof  are  worn  away,  these 
leave  the  lacteals  impaired,  or  ofifended  at  being  de« 
prived  of  a  short-lived  energy.  The  articles  just 
enmnerated  form  indigestible  crudities,  that  become 
the  appropriate  nidus  for  generating  worms  in  the 
canal,  so  deprived  of  its  natural  functions  by  artifi- 
cial means.  Consult  again  what  has  been  said  in 
the  first  book,  see  Index.  Irregular  feeding  also 
tends  to  the  lodgement  of  crudities  in  the  caecum, 
or  second  stomach. 

Symptoms. — A  staring  coat,  with  emaciation  and 
weakness,  were  formerly  deemed  sufficient  indica- 
tions of  the  existence  of  worms  to  warrant  the  doc- 
tor ifvpouring  into  the  animal  his  monstrous  mix- 
tures ;  for  a  worm  case  was  esteemed  by  the  old" 
school-men  like  a  little  salary,  pro  tem.  Those 
symptoms,  however,  are  at  first  rather  the  presage 
than  the  concomitants  of  worms;  since  they  are 
(dso  symptomatic  of  several  other  internal  diseases, 
some  of  them  producing  worms  in  the  sequel, 
whilst  other  some  are  found  still  more  rapidly  de- 
structive of  life  than  worms  are,  and  therefore  de- 
mand more  immediate  consideration.     Slight  af&c- 
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tions  of  the  lungs,  as  well  as  of  the  liver,  being  of 
long  continuance,  occasion  partial  roughness  of  the 
hair,  and  slight  hide-bound  of  the  integuments 
nearest  the  seat  of  disorder,  that  spreads  progres- 
sively all  over.  The  cough  which  accompanies  se- 
vere attacks  of  the  worms,  differs  from  a  cold  in  the 
organs  of  respiration ;  the  first  being  more  deep 
and  cavernous,  leaving  a  shake  or  vibrating  heave 
of  the  flanks,  whilst  the  former  comes  off  with  a 
wheeze,  as  if  not  fetched  from  so  deep  a  recess. 

As  the  disorder  proceeds,  and  the  worms  may 
be  supposed  to  extend  their  ravages,  the  patient's 
appetite  is  subject  to  extreme  variation;  he  being 
sometimes  ravenous  after  food,  at  others  not  caring 
to  eat  at  all :  which  shows  that  the  stomach  is  af- 
fected, arid  is  frequently  succeeded  by  vertigo,  or 
staggers.  A  horse  with  worms  that  give  him  un- 
easiness in  the  bowels  will  leave  off  eating  some- 
times for  two  or  three  minutes,  when  a  cavernous 
rattle  may  be  heard  coming  from  his  inside,  and 
lie  resumes  his  fi^eding.  If  he  endeavours  tQ|kick 
his  belly,  it  has  been  construed  by  the  worm  ad* 
vocates  into  the  pain  occasioned  by  worms  gnawing 
his  bowels ;  but  neither  symptom  is  an  invariable 
indication  of  worms,  for  he  does  the  same  when 
attacked  by  any  other  pain  of  the  belly — whether 
polic,  tight  girth,  injury  of  the  sheath,  &c.  When 
the  worms  appear  coming  away  spontaneously, 
with  successive  stools,  no  matter  of  which  kind,  it 
affords  proof  that  the  animal  has  taken  grass  or  hay 
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that  contains  grasses  of  an  anthelmintic  property, 
and  points  out  the  propriety  of  continuing  him  on 
the  same  food. 

A  yellowish  ordure  appearing  about  the  fimda- 
ment  something  like  flour  of  sulphur^  shows  the 
death  of  a  good  number  of  small  worms  {ascarides) 
has  been  occasioned  by  some  such  natural  means  as 
the  preceding.  Some  worms  come  away  as  soon  as 
generated  in  the  aliment,  but  if  no  other  sign  of 
their  existence  is  manifest,  the  solitary  fact  should 
occasion  no  uneasiness.  When  botts,  having  been 
detached  by  similar  natural  means,  leave  the  sto- 
mach— where  they  do  not  ahoays  cause  inconveni- 
ence, we  find  them  adhering  to  the  large  intestines 
and  final  gut,  to  which  they  adhere  and  cause  the 
animal  to  rub  his  breech  against  the  wall  or  up- 
right of  the  stall.  Should  those  symptoms  continue, 
and  the  generating  of  worms  remain  unchecked,  the 
horse  falls  into  profuse  sweats  on  the  least  exertion, 
and  when  these  cease,  he  exhibits  a  weak  and  Ian- 
guishing  condition,  scarcely  notices  a  brisk  appli- 
cation of  the  whip,  his  skin  adheres  to  his  ribs  and 
flanks — hide-bound  has  commenced.  Cough,  more 
or  less  hectic  according  to  his  remaining  strength, 
accompanies  the  patient  to  his  end ;  for,  as  to  a  cure 
being  practicable  when  hide- bound  arising  firom  such 
a  cause  has  fairly  laid  hold  of  him^  'tis  clean  out  of 
the  question. 

Regimen. — As  the  commencement  of  this  dis- 
order is  mainly  attributable  to  the  coarseness  of  the 
animal's  food,  and  consequent  incapacity  of  its  large 
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gat  to  expel  die  hardened  materidts,  so  will  an  en- 
tire change  in  the  mode  of  feeding  him  do  more  to- 
wards effecting  a  core  than  all  the  medicine  we  can 
prescribe,  and  all  that  the  most  liberal  hand  would 
bestow.  Perhaps,  it  would  be  too  macfa  to  expect 
that  generous  treatment  alone  should  effect  a  cvt^ 
but  we  certainly  have  known  worms  voided  after  a 
few  days'  casual  good  keep,  and  apprehend  we  may 
attribute  this  eamhagamay  to  the  change  or  altera* 
tion  that  was  so  effected  in  dictate  of  the  patient's 
bowels.  Hence  the  propriety  of  a»y  change  of  Us 
usual  diet,  as  well  as  the  advantages  of  alteiatiT^ 
medicines  generally.  In  the  first  place,  try  a  ran 
at  grass,  or  give  green  food  in-doors,  or  succulent 
and  agreeable  vegetables.  If  poor  living  has  not 
been  the  original  icatMe,  we  may  conclude  some  de- 
fect in  the  abdominal  viscera  has  caused  dl»stru€- 
tion,  (see  Index  Adhesion) ;  and  the  above  change, 
in  diet,  with  plenty  of  water-gruel,  bran  mashes, 
boiled  potatoes,  bruised  com,  "and  the  like,  by  lu- 
bricating the  parts,  may  detach  die  worm,  or  at 
least  assist  the  mediemey  which  ought  to  have  die 
same  tendency. " 

Cure, — Since  the  worms  are  not  always  to  be 
kUled,  even  by  strong  poisons,  nor  brought  away 
by  brisk  purgatives,  for  a  certainty,  but  are  fifc- 
quently  discharged  in  a  few  days  by  an  tUteratke 
regimeuy  reason  dictates  and  nature  beckons  us  to 
follow  her  course,  in  affording  to  the  horse  which 
cannot  be  spared  from  work,  nor  a  run  at  grass  be 
obtained,  to  adopt  the  means  nearest  thereto  that  lie 
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iieithin  the  owners'  reach.  Laxative  alterative  medi« 
cines  then  obtrude  themselves  upon  our  notice ;  and 
in  all  cases  are  found  to  do  good>  more  or  less  as 
thiey  may  be  addressed  to  the  actual  seat  of  the  dis- 
order :  in  piUs,  if  the  worms  lie  in  the  intestines ; 
in  powders  or  liquid,  if  they  occupy  the  stomach — 
in  all  forms^  alternately,  when  we  are  uncertain. 
The  various  preparations  of  mercury,  and  of  anti- 
mony, with  Baxbadoes  aloes,  as  being  more  drastic 
in  Iteration ;  also  common  salt,  box,  sulphur,  savim 
(a  vegetable  poison),  and  ^  Indious^  gS&c  a  suiS- 
cient  variety  for  the  bases  of  as  many  varied  pre- 
scriptions ;  and  variation  is  here  most  desirable,  in- 
asmuch as  some  kind  of  worms  which  resist  the  ef- 
fects of  one  substance  may  be  detached  and  hurried 
off  by  another. 

Wateivgruel,  as  it  relaxes  the  parts,  and  pre* 
p^es  them  and  the  worm  for  deceiving  the  anti- 
dotie,  should  precede  every  other  remedy,  parti- 
cularly  the  mercurials ;  a  course  of  which  should 
be  followed  by  a  purgative,  but  not  be  given  to- 
gether^ as  is  commonly  practised.  For  ascarides, 
which  usually  infest  the  large  gut,  we  have  found 
great  service  in  calomel  to  the  amount  of  a  drachm 
or  more,  given  over  night  twice,  followed  by  a  pur- 
gative ball  on  the  next  morning  after  the  second. 

No.  1. — Mercurial  BoliiSn 

Calomel,  \\  drachms. 
Anise  seed,  .5  drachms. 
Mix  with  treacle  for  two  doses. 
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No.  2.—Plirgati0e  Ball. 

Barbadoes  iJoes,  4  drachms. 

Gamboge,  !•)•  drachms. 

Prepared  kali,  S  drachms, 

Ginger,  1  drachm. 

Oil  of  amber,  a  tea-spoon  full, 

Sjruf  of  buckthorn  sufficient  to  form  the 
ball  for  one  dose. 
No  particidar  care  need  be  taken  of  the  horse, 
but  he  should  not  take  any  gruel  for  the  two  days 
diat  the  mercury  is  in  him,  as  directed  by  James 
WhitCy  but  give  him  bruised  com  or  other  dry  food 
with  little  water,  the  calomel  not  having  entered 
the  system.  Neither  does  he  require  any  of  the 
exerdses  usually  forced  upon  patients  ^'  in  physic.'* 
Let  a  week  elapse  ere  the  same  bolus  and  purge 
are  repeated  as  before,  whep  they  seldom  fail  to 
bring  away  whatever  worms  he  may  have  in  him. 
Instead  of  the  foregoing,  some  persist  in  the  fol- 
lowing old  method,  by  way  of  laxative  mercurial, 
which,  however,  we  must  premise,  seevoB  much  too 
strong,  notwithstanding  the  high  character  some 
bestow  on  it. 

No.  3. — Laxative  Alterative  BaUs. 

Quicksilver,  1  ounce,  and 

.  Venice  turpentine,  2  ounces. 

These  being  well  rubbed  together  in  a  mortar, 

add 

Aloes  in  powder,  2  ounces, 
Ginger,  one  ounce, 
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Mix  with  syrup  of  buckthorn,  and  form  the  com- 
post into  four  balls,  one  to  be  given  at  intervals 
of  five  or  six  days.  Water-gruel  or  a  bran  mash 
to  precede  each  b^I,  as  before,  and  give  the  same 
when  the  physic  may  be  working  off. 

Some  horses,  however,  cannot  bear  the  bolus 
Kg,  1 ,  calomel  having  a  tendency  to  gripe ;  in  that 
case  the  quantity  should  be  divided  into  three  balls 
and  given  on  three  successive  nights,  followed  by 
No.  2*  on  the  fourth  morning.  In  like  manner,  if 
the  horse  be  not  a  very  strong  one,  the  above 
quantity  of  No.  8.'  may  be  divided  into  six  or  eight 
balls,  and  given  at  intervals  of  two  days  each  until 
purging  is  produced.  Indeed,  neither  of  these 
medicines  should  be  given,  least  of  all  continued, 
when  the  animal  dungs  loosely.  From  those  pre- 
cautions, it  is  manifest  that  our  opinions,  so  often 
expressed  regarding  the  imsuse  o{  strong  medicines, 
remains  unaltered ;  and  if  we  have  been  successful 
in  impressing  the  reader  with  the  same  wholesome 
and  humane  truths,  he  will  at  once  perceive  the 
absolute  necessity  of  attending  to  the  symptoms,  to 
assure  himself  that  the  patient  really  has  the  worms, 
and  not  some  other  afiection  of  the  liver,  kidneys, 
coecwnn,  &c,  as  remarked  at  the  head  of  this  article. 
Mistakes  in  these'  respects  often  prove  fatal,  or  at 
least  affect  the  animaVs  future  health. 

If  worms  actually  exist,  they  cannot  fail  to  come 
away  with  the  foregoing  course  of  medicine ;  and 
the  patient,  though  a  little  weak  at  first,  will  come 
out  of  hand  with  a  good  appetite,  brisk  in  his  man- 
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ner,  and  bright  as  a  ruby.  •  These  considerations, 
howe?er,  should  not  influence  us  to  neglect  a  trial 
of  the  milder  medicines,  before  ^mmerated,  as  con- 
taining anthelmintic  properties,  less  powei&l  indeed 
than  the  above,  but  not  therefore  less  likely  to  prove 
serviceable  in  ordinary  cases.  Of  these,  the  Indian 
salt  (sal  Indicus)  deserves  the  first  consideration, 
though  denounced  as  differing  very  litde  firom  Xxmk- 
mon  salt,  with  a  small  portion  of  sulphur,  both  of 
which  are  known  to  be  goodly  anthelmintic  Be 
its  virtues  what  they  may,  the  following  substitute 
will  be  found  to  contain  all  the  properties  of  the 
genuine  salt,  and  may  be  employed  when  this  can- 
not be  readily  procured. 

No.  1. — Laxative  Ptnoders. 

Sublimated  sulphur,  4  ounces, 

Emetic  tartar,  4  drachms, 

Liver  of  sulphur,  1  ounce. 

Table  salt,  8  ounces. 
Mix  for  six  doses,  one  to  be  g^ven  daily  in  the  com, 
which  should  be  previously  moistened  with  water* 
gruel.  As  soon  as  the  bowels  are  tolerably  opened, 
desist  for  a  week  at  least;  but  should  it  fell  to  pro- 
duce this  efiect,  continue  the  same,  or  give  the 
following. 

Laxative  BaBs. 

Barbadoes  aloes,  4  drachms. 
Gamboge,  1  drachm. 
Hard  soap,  S  drachms. 
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Anise  seeds  powdered,  1  drachm, 

Oil  of  cloves,  6  drops. 
Mix  with  syrup  of  buckthorn  enough  to  form  the 
mass,  and  divide  into  two  balls.  Give  them  on 
two  successive  mornings,  unless  the  first  prove  ef- 
fectuaL  We  have  found  these  balls,  without  any 
other  aid,  produce  worms,  a  few,  by  repeating  as 
often  as  five  or  six  times.  Another  preparation  may 
be  substituted  for  the  first  mentioned  powder,  vix. 

No.  2. — Laxative  Povoders. 

Liver  of  antimony,  3  ounces. 
Cream  of  tartar,  4  ounces. 
Mix  for  six  doses,  one  to  be  given  daily  until  the 
body  is  opened.     But  should  not  this  happen,  let 
the  laxative  ball  just  advised  be  given. 

Savin  (the  leaves)  pounded,  and  a  spoonful  given 
twice  a  day  in  the  horse's  oats  for  ten  days,  and 
then  the  laxative  balls  above,  brings  away  slimy 
matter  with  the  dung,  if  not  worms  alive. 

Arsenic  has  been  tried,  to  the  amount  of  ten 
grains  a  day,  for  a  week,  but  its  powers  are  tonic 
only :  it  is,  moreover,  a  dangerous  remedy  in  un- 
skilful hands.  All  bitters  are  anthelmintic  and 
tonic ;  thus  to  wormwood,  rue,  ^and  chamomile 
flowers,  have  been  attributed  the  faculty  of  killing 
the  worms ;  but  the  fact  is  not  exactly  so :  those 
efiects  are  produced  by  bracing  the  stomach,  and 
restoring  its  tone,  and  thus  disposing  the  parts  to 
throw  off  the  intruders. 
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STAGGERS,  APOPLEXY,   MEGRIMS, 

VERTIGO,  FITS. 

Staggers  is  die  common  or  vulgar  name  given  to 
all  those  disorders  of  the  head  which  consist  in 
vertigo  or  "  swimming  of  the  head."  Drowsiness 
attending  this  symptom  confers  the  distinction  of 
sleepy  staggers  upon  this  kind  of  attack,  whilst 
mtui  staggers  is  that  afiection  of  the  brain  which 
causes  the  animal  to  kick,  to  tumble,  and  plunge 
about :  both  are  occasioned  by  diseased  stomach, 
brought  on  by  inflammation  of  that  organ,  or  simply 
by  the  retention  of  a  great  mass  of  indigestible 
food  there  and  in  the  intestines :  constipation  at- 
tends every  species  of  staggers,  and  in  some  cases 
the  hardened  dung  may  be  felt  or  observed  by  ap- 
plying the  senses  to  the  proper  parts.  The  breath 
is  offensive,  the  respiration  impeded,  and  the  pulse 
high  and  sharp  in  mad  staggers^  whilst  in  the 
sleepy  it  is  slow,  heavy,  and  full,  without  vibration 
(see  page  179).  When  these  latter  symptoms  con- 
tinue a  long  time,  the  blood  determines  towards  the 
head,  and  the  pulse  increases,  if  the  ainimal  be  one 
in  good  condition ;  and,  unless  bleeding  and  purg- 
ing be  employed  efiectually,  sooner  or  later  ends  in 
apoplexy^  or  a  fit  of  one  paroxysm  only,  that  ter- 
minates fatally.  High  bred  cattle,  stallions,  and 
brood  mares,  which  are  pampered  in  their  food  with 
stimulants,  frequently  fall  victims  to  this  kind  of 
attack,  as  do  their  progeny  whilst  under  training, 
sometimes.     In  some  cases  the  animal  makes  one 
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effort,  in  others  it  drops  instantaneously;  so  the 
reader  may  perceive  that  he  does  not  '^  stagger"  at 
all :  and  we  infer  that  a  manifest  difference  exists 
between  the  two,  although  both  arising  from  the 
same  cause;  for,  the  one  we  may  afford  some  assist- 
ance to,  and  usually  succeed  in  performing  a  cure ; 
in  case  of  apoplexy ^  the  only  symptom  is  reiiie- 
dyless — death.  To  prescribe  for  such  an  event 
would  be  utterly  useless. 

Under  the  head  of  "  costiveness"  we  have  already 
considered  the  origin  of  staggerSy  and  prescribed 
the  remedy,  at  page  199;  because  that  is  the  dis- 
ease,  whilst  staggers  are  but  accompanying  symp- 
toms. 

The  megrims  is  an  occasional  attack  on  the 
aensorium  or  brain,  in  which  the  animal  drops 
down  as  if  shot,  lies  motionless  awhile,  recovers 
slowly,  and  is  prepared  to  go  and  do  the  same  thing 
again  pext  day,  if  pushed  in  his  work.  This  disorder 
originated  in  a  foul  stomach,  in  one  case  that  came 
under  our  care,  and  was  at  first  a  fit  of  the  sleepy 
kind,  which  afterwards  degenerated  into  megrims  ; 
the  morbid  state  of  the  head,  it  is  apprehended,  con- 
tinued in  a  trivial  degree,  which  any  great  exertion 
brought  into  activity.  Sometimes  these  megrims 
are  preceded  by  a  short  warning,  when  the  animal 
rears  up  before  it  falls,  or  rambles  like  a  drunkard ; 
it  then  tumbles  and  plunges  about  with  consider- 
able danger  to  those  who  may  collect  around  it  The 
muscles  of  the  eye  are  usually  affected,  much  in 
the  way  of  horses  in  locked  jaw,  or  the  human 
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subject  in  a  '*  falUng  fit  ;**  but  all  those  symptoms 
disappear  upon  employing  the  prc^r  remedies, 
some  of  them  so  quickly  and  by  such  means  as  to 
^>pear  the  effect  of  a  simple  mechanical  operation. 

7%e  cause  of  staggers,  and  the  ayny^toms  that 
distinguish  the  one  kind  from  the  others,  being 
thus  settled,  without  distracting  the  inquirer  with 
the  needless  distinctions  of  agriculturists  or  the 
fanciful  reveries  of  the  doctors,  let  us  proceed  to 
the 

Refnedies. — Farm  horses  that  live  much  in  the 
straw-yard,  and  work  hard  on  bad  hay,  will  some- 
times stand  still  at  once,  as  if  struck  motionless  in 
the  midst  of  their  work,  which  is  a  sure  sign  that 
some  great  leading  function  has  been  suspended 
for  the  moment  by  reason  of  the  great  exertion. 
The  driver  has  nothing  more  to  do  in  this  case  than 
to  let  the  tired  creature  rest  for  the  space  of  a 
minute  or  two,  and  than  proceed  in  his  work  a  little 
more  leisurely. 

In  all  ordinary  cases  of  staggers,  simply  opening 
the  bowels  will  effect  a  cure,  nine  times  out  of  ten; 
and  when  the  animal  shows  symptoms  of  a  disor- 
dered stomach,  the  coming  disorder  may  be  warded 
off  by  a  dose  of  physic.  In  violent  attacks,  let  a 
clyster  be  first  employed,  of  warm  water,  in  which 
common  salt  has  been  dissolved,  and  the  hardened 
dung  brought  away  by  manual  assistance — ^as  more 
fully  detailed  elsewhere — see  the  mode  of  doing 
this  effectually,  at  page  199.  We  have  found  vio- 
lent cases  of  staggers  cease  by  this  remedy  alone. 
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and  the  cure  was  completed  with  a  purgative  balli 
as  prescribed  at  page  185. 

Thefts  that  constitute  megrim^  or  the  more  ge- 
nuine stixggers,  will  require  the  flaim ;  and  let  ihe 
quantity  of  blood  taken  be  commensurate  with  the 
violence  of  the  animal^  his  bulk  and  fleshiness. 
From  four  to  six  quarts  will  thus  reduce  his  powers, 
and  aided  by  the  back-raking  and  purgative  just  re- 
commendedy  a  cure  is  soon  eflected. 

LOCKED  JAW 

Is  rather  the  efiect  of  other  diseases,  of  the  acute 
kind,  than  an  original  attack,  and  is  symptomatic 
of  approaching  death.  A  prick  in  the  foot  and 
docking  the  tail,  are  fruitful  causes  of  locked  jaw. 
Hot  weather  is  most  conducive  to  this  manner  of 
dissolution,  which  is  brought  about  by  great  exci* 
taiion  of  the  nerves,  accompanied  by  imperfect  di- 
gestion. The  remedy  would  of  course  be  found  in 
restoring  the  tone  of  the  former,  and  opening  the 
main  outiet  of  nature.  We  have  seen  a  case  of 
locked  jaw  proceeding  from  inflammation  of  the  in- 
testines, of  a  very  aggravated  nature. 

Symptoms. — The  case  alluded  to  was  that  of  an 
old  horse,  from  twelve  to  fourteen  years  of  age,  just 
off  from  hard  work,  which  seemed  to  have  lived 
badly  and  suffered  severely  the  ills  of  a  protracted 
life.  Date,  May  14,  1820,  when  the  weather  was 
prematurely  hot.  As  usual,  it  began  by  the  animal 
thrusting  out  its  nose  and  eating  vrith  some  diffi- 
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culty,  which  incl'eased  as  the  stiffness  of  the  neck 
became  worse.  The  ears  stuck  up,  whilst  the  suf- 
ferer could  scarcely  move  a  foot,  and  this  with  the 
greatest  pain.  Thus  it  is,  every  hour  the  malady 
is  found  to  extend  itself  -towards  the  more  vital 
parts,  until  reaching  the  heart,  life  is  thea  extin- 
guished. The  brain  appears  to  be  affected  at  the 
very  earliest  period  of  the  attack,  when  the  animal 
evinces  unusual  apprehension,  and  will  neigh  and 
prick  up  its  ears  at  the  approach  of  any  one,  as  the 
last  effort  of  nature  to  obtain  the  notice  of  man. 
The  pulse  is  then  increased  to  about  50 ;  but  in  the 
future  stages  of  the  disorder  it  falls  again  below  40^ 
and  lower  still  until  its  final  extinction. 

In  a  few  hours  the  balls  of  the  eyes  of  the  ani- 
mal just  aHuded  to  were  turned  back,  showing  the 
nerve  which  retained  the  ball  in  position  in  a  dis- 
tressing manner ;  he  appeared  to  suffer  much  pain, 
respiration  had  ceased,  the  abdomen  was  drawn  to- 
gether, and  immediate  dissolution  might  be  expected 
momentarily.  When  the  subject  was  opened^  we 
were  struck  with  the  inflamed  state  of  the  mesen- 
tery, and  all  the  lacteals  assumed  a  bloody  appear- 
ance. Previously  to  this  catastrophe,,  we  hit  the 
animal  hard  on  the  forehead  with  the  fist,  once ; 
ihe  blow  shook  his  whole  frame,  which  before  was 
as  stiff  as  if  made  of  wood ;  its  eyes  immediately 
returned  full  one-half  way  back  again  towards  the 
proper  situation,  and  we  plainly  saw  that  its  jaws, 
which  had  been  knit  together,  seemed  to  relax  some- 
what, and  the  rigidity  of  the  neck  gave  way. 
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Remedies  have  been  prescribed^  and  Mr.  Wilkin- 
son of  Newcastle  reports  several  cases  of  successful 
practice  upon  young  horses  which  had  acquired 
locked  jaw  by  being  either  nicked,  or  docked,  or 
pricked  in  shoeing.  The  chief  obstacle  to  the  ad- 
ministering of  any  medicine  being  the  closeness  of 
the  teeth^  which  defies  the  introduction  of  a  hom^ 
it  may  not  be  amiss  to  observe,  that  profiting  by  the 
foregoing  experiment,  we  have  in  several  cases 
caused  a  little  relaxation  in  this  respect,  by  placing 
a  piece  of  wood  upon  the  forehead  and  striking  a 
smart  blow  upon  it  with  another  piece  or  a  small 
mallet.  Some  substance  is  then  to  be  placed  be- 
tween the  teeth  to  prevent  their  return  to  the  origi- 
nal closeness,  whereby  the  remedies  recommended 
by  Mr. 'Wilkinson  may  be  employed  with  much 
prospect  of  success,  for  he  only  failed  in  four  cases 
in  which  the  jaws  were  immoveable  by  any  means 
which  he  then  knew  of;  and  as  he  has  treated/this 
particular  subject  more  happily  than  any  veterina- 
rian of  our  time,*  we  cannot  do  better  than  follow 
the  example  of  copying  his  account  of  a  well-marked 
case  successfully  treated. 

When  called  in,  he  observes,  "  I  found  the  symp- 
toms were  a  spctsmodic  affection  of  the  muscles  of 
the  jaws,  head,  neck,  back,  hinder  extremities,  and 
abdomeii,  which  occasioned  them  to  become  rigidly 
contracted ;  the  pulse  was  about  fifty,  with  some 
irregularity,  the  breathing  a  little  quickened,  the 
jaws  were  considerably  shut,  but  not  so  close  but 
medicine  might  be  administered  as  a  drench  with  a 
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small  horn;  the  appetite  not  diminished,  but  she 
could  not  masticate  hay ;  the  head  somewhat  raised, 
and  on  elevating  it  a  little  more,  the  haws  covered 
great  part  of  the  ball  of  the  eye,  the  nose  was 
thrown  out  from  the  chest,  the  nostrils  expanded, 
the  ears  erect  or  perched  up,  a  great  stiffiiess  of  the 
neck  and  back,  the  tail  a  httle  elevated,  and,  upon 
a  little  iatigue,  a  shaking  of  it,  and  straddling  of 
the  hinder  extremities :  the  animal  was  very  cos- 
tive, and  the  urine  was  somewhat  diminished.    The 
mare  had  been  shoed  about  three  wedcs  before,  and 
the  fiurrier  had  driven  a  nail  into  the  sensible  part 
of  the  foot  while  shoeing  her.     The  lameness  thus 
produced  was  soon  removed,  and  the  disease  came 
onafter  performing  a  journey;  that  is  about  three 
weeks  after  the  injury  in  the  foot  had  been  inflicted. 
Two  quarts  of  blood  were  taken  off;  a  purgative 
drench  and  an  emollient  clyster  were  given ;  consi* 
derable  friction  was  used  over  the  muscles  of  the 
jaws,  head,  neck,  and  back,  particularly  where  they 
were  found  most  rigid;  a  stimulating  liniment  of 
turpentine,  hartshorn,  mustard  and  oil,  was  well 
rubbed  over  those  parts,  which  were  afterwards 
covered  with  sheep-skins,  as  recently  taken  off  the 
sheep  as  they  could  be  procured,    which  soon 
brought  on  sensible  perspiration.    The  diet  was 
principally  thin  bran-mashes  and  oatmeal-  gruel,  of 
which  she  frequently  took  a  litde.j  Next  day,  pulse 
the  same,  breathing  a  little  quicker,  jaws  not  more 
looked ;  a  constant  perspiration  had  been  kept  up 
by  the  sheep-skins ;  the  purgative  drench  not  ope- 
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rating,  another  clyster  was  administered,  which 
promoted  its  action :  the  liniment  was  repeated. 
Next  day  (the  ninth),  symptoms  nearly  the  same, 
perspiration  copious :  the  purging  having  subsided, 
the  anti-spasmodic  medicine,  composed  of  opittm» 
camphor,  and  asafoetida,  was  given  with  a  smaU 
horn  morning  and  evening,  and  a  similar  mixture, 
vdth  the  addition  of  three  pints  of  a  decoction  of 
rue,  was  administered  as  a  dyster,  morning  and 
evening.  The  drench  and  clysters  were  repeated 
morning  and  evening  till  the  14th  day ;  and  durii^ 
this,  the  quantity  of  opium,  viz.  1  drachm,  was  in- 
creased or  diminished  cuscording  to  the  violence  of 
the  spctsmsy  which  at  times  were  very  severe.  It 
was  always  administered  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
have  its  effects  constantly  in  the  system,  without 
producing  Nrestlessness ;  during  this  time,  there  was 
also  a  most  copious  perspiration  going  on  under 
the  sheep-skins.  The  bowels  becoming  costive 
again  %  another  purgative  drench  and  an  emollient 
dyster  were  administered.  On  the  15th,  the  drench 
not  operating,  a  clyster  was  given,  which  produced 
the  desired  efiect.  Pulse  and  breathing  a  little 
hurried  and  irregular,  jaws  not  more  locked,  stilt 
per^ires  under  the  sheep-skins,  appetite  good,  but 
cannot  masticate  hay.  16th,  Pulse  more  regular, 
breathing  more  calm,  perspires  freely  under  the 
skins:  the  purging  having  subsided,  the  opium, 

*  In  consequence  of  the  repeated  doses  of  opiates,  an  effect  that 
may  be  avoided  by  omitting  the  camphor  in  the  drench,  and  dissolving 
it  in  the  efyster. 
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&C.  were  administered  as  before,  and  continued 
until  the  21st,  when  another  purgatire  drench  and 
emollient  clyster  were  given.  The  jaws  were  now 
more  open,  and  the  mare  could  masticate  hay :  the 
muscles  of  the  head,  neck,  bad^,  and  hinder  extre- 
mities, became  considerably  relaxed,  and  on  raising 
the  head,  the  haws  did  not  cover  much  of  the  eye. 
On  die  23d  day,  the  purging  having  subsided,  the 
anti-spasmodic  medicine  was  again  employed  until 
the  10th  of  April,  when  another  purge  was  aAni^ 
nistered.  On  the  12th,  the  purging  subsided;  the 
anti-spasmodic  medicine  was  again  used  a  few  days 
longer,  when  she  was  completely  cured  of  the  com^ 
plaint.  After  this,  tonics  were  given,  which,  with 
a  nourishing  diet  and  suitable  exercise,  soon  r^ 
stored  the  tone  of  tlie  muscles,  and  the  animal  be* 
came  as  usefiil  as  ever.** 

Of  the  twenty-four  cases  described,  nine  came 
on  after  docking  or  cutting  off  the  tail,  firom  ten 
days  to  a  month  after  the  operation.  In  such  cases, 
the  tail  was  fomented  with  warm  water,  and  die 
sore  dressed  with  detersive  ointment.  It  should  be 
remarked,  that  in  all  the  successfiil  cases  the  jaws 
were  not  so  completely  closed  but  medicine  could 
be  given  with  a  small  horn,  or  introduced  as  a  bohiS) 
by  means  of  a  cane.  In  some  instances,  there  ap- 
pears to  have  been  ccmsiderable  difficulty  in  giving 
medicine  at  first,  but  by  persevering  carefully,  both 
medicine  and  food  were  introduced  in  sufficient 
quantity.  With  respect  to  cold  application,  Mr. 
Wilkinson  says,  he  has  only  tried  it  once,  when  the 
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whole  of  a  mare's  body  affected  with  locked  jaw^ 
except  the  nostrils^  was  immersed  in  snow  for  some 
time,  without  producing  any  relaxation  of  the  mus- 
cles: on  the  contrary^  the  symptoms*  afterwards 
gradually  increased,  and  she  died  on  the  third  day. 
In  four  cases  that  terminated  fatally,  the  jaws  were 
so  completely  closed,  that  neither  food  nor  medi- 
cine could  be  given  by  the  mouth.  On  examining 
these  horses  after  death,  there  was  some  degree  of 
inflammation  in  the  lungs,  stomach,  and  bowels.  It 
was  generally  found  on  opening  the  spinal  canal^ 
that  the  membrane  covering  the  marrow  exhibited 
a  very  inflamed  appearance,  and  the  marrow  itself 
was  tinged  of  a  still  darker  colour,  whilst  the  mem- 
branes of  the  brain  exhibited  some  marks  of  in- 
flammation. 

HYDROPHOBIA. 

No  notice  whatever  would  have  been  taken  of 
this  dreadful  malady^  but  for  some  additions  to  the 
stock  of  information  already  before  the  public  as  to 
the  means  of  discriminating  the  true  fircftn  the  false 
rabieSf  with  which  we  are  furnished  &om  authentic 
sourpes.  A  disease  confessedly  incurable  rec^uires 
no  more  to  be  said  of  it ;  but  this  having  been,  at 
one  time  or  other,  the  case  with  several  other  sub- 
jects treated  of  in  this  volume,  we  cannot,  consist- 
ently, pass  it  \ff  in  silence.  EVen  the  names  of 
authors  who  have  written  on  canine  madness  would 
be  serviceable  to  such  of  our  readers  as  may  be 
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desiroiis  of  extending  fiurther  their  inqiuries  con- 
cerning this  mehincholy  and  appalling  disease. 
Preceding  authors  have  all  confined  their  infor- 
nation  to  the  dog  itself,  with  mere  casual  notices 
of  his  attacks  upon  other  animals,  and  on  man. 
Their  researdies  extended  not  to  the  horse,  or  bat 
tririally  so.  But,  inasmuch  as  the  symptoms  of 
madness  discoverable  in  dogs  so  a£fected  are  good 
to  be  known  to  those  who  would  keep  their  horses 
out  of  danger,  we  thus  feel  further  inducements 
to  bestow  a  page  or  two  (m  the  distinguishing 
character  of  the  true  symptoms,  and  add  a  hint  or 
two  as  to  prevention,  since  cure  is  nearly  hopeless 
€U  present. 

Causes. — ^The  bite  of  a  rabid  animal — ^universally 
of  the  dog,  and  in  every  case  that  we  liear  of,  (m 
the  Up  of  the  horse.  The  bull-dog,  the  lurcher, 
the  mongrel,  the  Danish  dog,  and  the  shepherd 
dog,  are  the  kinds  most  disposed  to  run  at  horses, 
especially  when  so  affected  (the  first-mentioned,  on 
other  occasions,  usually  fighting  at  the  throat) 
jumping  repeatedly  at  the  horse  until  they  get  hold, 
and  the  two  first  pertinaciously  holding  fast  a  long 
time,  even  until  killed  off,  as  we  hear  and  believe. 
This  will  happen  mostly  with  horses  tight-reined, 
or  which  we  hear  up  in  harness,  whilst  those  having 
die  head  loose  will  rear  and  paw  off  the  offender, 
or  bemg  at  laige,  evade  or  trample  upon  him ;  but 
however  slight  the  bite,  the  mischief  is  already  C€»n- 
mitted,  so  that  avoidance  by  flight  is  the  only  jne- 
ventive  of  an  irremediaUe  evil,  unless  we  are  pre- 
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pared  to  dioot  the  caitiff^  or  to  nm  him  through* 
We  bear  the  free  use  of  horse-flesli  for  keeping 
dogs  in  England  charged  as  (»ie  main  cause  for 
ei^endering  rabies,  or  at  least  quarrelsomeness; 
add  to  this,  the  denial  of  water  to  which  some  of 
them  are  subjected  at  a  season  when  diktion  is 
most  required — "  what  time  the  dog-star  reigns," 
aod  we  think  the  suggestion  worthy  of  being  re*^ 
ceiled  as  one  particle  in  die  science  oimediad 
Jmigpruclence.  Certain  we  are,  that  this  appalling 
disorder  is  comparatively  small  in  other  parts  of  the 
world,  where  horse-flesh  is  less  plentiful,  or  water, 
the  antidote,  is  found  in  abundance;  at  Lisbon,  for 
examine,  where  dogs  perform  the  office  of  scairen* 
gers,  and  are  supplied  with  water  by  individual 
housekeepers.  Our  own  towns,  too,  in  whidi  water 
is  easily  obtained,  are  much  seldomer  subject  to 
epidemic  visitations  of  rabies  than  others  more  arid, 
yet  lying  open  to  sn  access  of  carrion  in  abundance, 
Dof^  invariably  take  water  with  much  eagerness 
in  every  stage  of  the  disorder,  so  far  as  we  have 
seen,  or  heard  of  oraUy;  some  printed  accounts 
difier,  but  we  rely  little  on  the  periodical  scraps 
diat  are  necessarily  brought  out  with  too  much 
haste  to  be  accurate.  Man  dreads  it ;  but  when 
lie  can  ^et  it  down,  which  has  been  done  within  a 
day  or  two  of  his  dissolution,  he  finds  the  raging 
heat  of  his  stomach  aUeviated  by  the  efibrt. 

Symptoms. — In  the  dogy  the  aj^roach  of  rabies 
may  be  known  by  a  marked  deviation  fix)m  the  gene- 
ral haUts  of  his  kind^  amounting  to  dislike  of  former 
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friends,  a  symptom  which  ought  to  be  particularly 
regarded.    Rabid  dogs  have  been  seen  to  eat  their 
own  excrement,  and  lap  their  own  urine,  besides 
other  marks  of  depraved  appetite ;  though  at  this 
early  stage  of  the  complaint  they  are  less  likely  to 
attack  a  horse  than  to  resent  an  affront,  or  be  guilty 
of  treachery  towards  friends.     But  as  the  disorder 
increases,  he  shows  an  inordinate  desire  to  gnaw 
any  substance  whatever,  and  evinces   augmented 
antipathy  to  cats.    Even  the  dog  called   Danish, 
though  mostly  kept  with,  and  very  fond  of  horses, 
would,  as  soon  as  affected,  be  the  most  likely  to 
snap  at  his  old  companions'  noses.     As  the  malady 
increases,  his  eyes  become  inflamed,  and  are  af- 
fected with  a  blearing  from  the  lids.     He  howls 
horridly  when  the  throat  is  inflamed  at  the  larynx, 
or  part  whence  the  voice  (barking)  proceeds ;  the 
which  sound,  whoever  has  once   heard,    he  can 
never  afterwards  forget  or  mistake,  unless  he  him- 
self be  bit,  or  become  deaf.     The  confirmedly  mad 
dog  now  usually  sits  upon  his  rump  to  howl  his 
obstructed  bark,  through  very  pain  from  apparent 
intestinal  inflammation.     If  suffered  to  range  about 
as  the  last  stages  approach,  he  seems  bewildered 
and  devoid  of  sight,  and  should  be  either  avoided 
or  attacked  with  clubs  and  other  weapons  to  extir- 
pation :  feeble  opposition  is  obviously  dangerous. 

T%e  symptoms  of  hydrophobia  coming  on  upon 
the  horse  are  direct  and  positive ;  blood  on  the  lip, 
and  other  marks  of  violence,  convey  the  first  in- 
telligence that  the  mischief  has  been  inflicted ;  for 
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neither  horses^  sheep^  nor  neat  cattle  incur  rabies 
without  inoculation.  We  are  further  told,  by  M. 
Husart,  that  they  do  not  possess  the  power  of  com-* 
municating  the  disease  by  bite  to  other  animals, 
even  though  labouring  under  the  highest  degree  of 
hydrophobia  at  the  time ;  a  fact  we  do  not  further 
vouch  for,  but  which,  when  proven  by  well-marked 
cases,  would  go  far  towards  inspiring  confidence 
and  certainty  in  applying  any  of  the  alleged  reme- 
dies. What  man  is  bold  enough  to  administer  a 
baUy  for  example,  whose  own  hfe  is  at  stake,  in- 
gloriously,by  the  feat?  Increased  pulsation,  inflamed 
throat,  and  evident  thickening  of  the  membrane 
that  lines  it;  soon  after,  the  stomach  being  also 
inflamed,  rejects  food,  or  the  patient  is  at  least  in- 
different to  it,  which  may  occur  about  the  eighteenth 
day  after  the  inoculation ;  four  or  five  earlier  if  the 
animal  be  in  good  condition,  so  still  sooner  if  high 
fed  and  full  of  blood.  Shortly  after,  u  e.  from 
five  to  eight  days,  the  bitten  parts  enlarge,  and  dif- 
ficulty of  swallowing,  evidently  prove  that  the  dis- 
order is  making  progress ;  the  patient  rubs  the  part 
against  the  manger,  stall,  br  wall,  increasing  in 
vehemence  from  the  twentieth  or  twenty-third  day. 
He  does  not  drink  water  freely,  as  usual,  though 
this  is  by  no  means  a  certain  criterion,  for  his  power 
of  swallowing  is  already  imperfect:  he  does  not 
flinch  from  water  when  sprinkled  over  his  face,  but 
will  ever  drink  to  the  amount  of  a  pailful,  when 
occasionally  he  can  find  free  passage  for  it,  and  the 
whim  may  be  said  to  seixe  him.   Some  rabid  horses 
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will  take  to  water,  and  one  in  a  very  high  state  jof 
excitement  was  known  to  have  run  into  a  rivex. 
Suppression  of  urine  next  proves  that  the  in&ai- 
mation  has  reached  the  region  of  the  kidneys,  which 
is  efiected  by  way  of  the  stomach ;  perspiration  and 
excessive  exacerbation  ensue,  with  inflammaUonpf 
the  parts  of  generation,  accompai^ed  by  contraction 
in  the  nude — ^yet  a  gelding  was  found  tp  have 
protruded  its  sheath ;  and  staled  with  mucbi  paii} 
to  the  amount  of  half  a  pint,  about  the  tweoty* 
fourth  day. 

Weakness  of  the  back  and  loins  sometUnes  is 
observable  at  any  period  of  the  disease  ;  some  qua^t^ 
rupeds  being  thus  attacked,  and  falling  down  mad 
without  previous  indication  of  rabies. 

The  eyes  glassy,  fiery  or  red — loss  of  vision  $ 
tongue  sometimes  shoved  out,  and  then  gvashing 
of  the  teeth.  The  raging  symptoms  increase  fro* 
the  twenty-second  or  twenty-fourth  day  to  the 
twenty-eighth  or  thirtieth  day  after  being  biUien, 
when  the  animal  will  beat  itself  to  death;,  unless 
the  owner  more  humanely  puts  it  out  of  paip  with 
a  musket:  for  'tis  dangerous  to  approach  withifi 
reach :  the  interposition  of  a  strong  gate  across  the 
stable,  and  the  application  of  a  beast  rope  well 
fastened,  are  good  preventives  of  accident  duriflg 
this  final  operation,  or  a  cart  that  will  bear  some 
kicking  might  be  backed  upon  him. 

Regimen. — None  will  afford  any  permanent  re- 
lief,  though  it  has  been  usual  to  place  before  » 
water  as  a  test  of  its  madness — ^though  now  known 
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to  "be  a  fidlacidus  one  in  any  state  of  the  disorder 
mdi  any  ammal  whatever.  All  rabid  horses  continue 
to  feed  up  to  a  certain  period — ^until  the  stomach 
is  attacked — ^and  some  eat  voraciously  in  the  intei<- 
vals  of  the  fits ;  and  drink  too,  but  no  good  can  be 
expected  from  either,  unless  made  the  vehicles  for 
the  introduction  of  some  nostrum.  If  a  cure  be 
attempted,  certainly  nutritious  food,  easy  of  di* 
gestion,  and  cooling,  must  assist  it.  The  stomach 
being  very  much  inflamed  in  this  disorder,  points 
out  the  propriety  of  bran  mashes,  marshmallows, 
and  of  water  gruel,  given  cold,  which  will  afford 
the  means  of  alleviating  the  anguish  of  that  organ, 
to  the  coats  whereof  the  last  food  taken  by  the 
expiring  patient  has  been  found  to  adhere  after 
death ;  that  is  to  say,  the  fibrous  coat  of  the  sto* 
mach  of  the  ^<^Vc^  alluded  to  identified  itself  with 
the  food  so  intimately,  that  it  stripped  off,  whilst  the 
insensible  coat  still  adhered. 
,  'Remedy. — Every  posisible  remedy,  some  of  them 
of  opposite  tendency,  has  been  tried  on  the  dog\ 
and  on  num.  Sea-bathing,  the  Ormskirk  medi- 
cine, copious  bleeding,  excision  of  the  part,  the 
actual  cautery,  and  cupping  the  parts,  have  been 
each  employed — successfully,  we  are  told;  but  no 
reliance  can  be  placed  on  either,  since  they  oftener 
fail ;  though  there  is  no  reason  why  the  horse 
should  not  undergo  bleeding  and  cutting  off  the 
laceration  as  soon  after  the  accident  as  possible. 
When  we  consider  that  the  part  bitten  is  ever 
observed  to  enlarge  previous  to  the  horse  showing 
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Other  signs  of  confinned  hydrophobk,  it  ee^ms 
clear  that  the  cutting  off  the  immediite  cwise  of 
incipieiit  rabies  should  press  itself  upon  our  ncltioe 
as  the  ttiost  efficacious  means  of  wardhigoff  4he 
disease.  Six  months  is  no  unusual  dme  for  dbgi 
to  conceal  rabid  infection^  a  quaitekome  diapo»« 
tion  being  for  a  long  time  the  only  indicatiooi  per^ 
ceptible;  but  the  horse  seldom  goes  beyond  Ae 
twentieth  day  in  developing  Ul  the  symptoms  before 
enumerated;  which  shows  that  the  peculiarly  rapid 
circulation  of  the  blood,  noticed  elsewhere  (page  1 71) 
fts  the  harbinger  of  inflammatory  complaints  of  every 
kind  in  the  horse,  naturally  demands  early  a&d 
copious  bleeding  as  a  good  accessary  remedy  finr 
this  particular  one.  In  this  case  alone  we  should 
not  be  solely  guided  as  to  the  quantity  of*  blood 
proper  to  be  taken  by  the  qtiickness  of  the  pulse, 
or  actual  inflammatory  indication,  but  its  Jntness, 
and  habit  of  the  patient's  body :  empty  his  body 
subsequently,  as  directed  in  cases  of  ^^^  with  a 
brisk  purgative,  as  follows : 

Purgative  Ball. 

Aloes,  7  drachms, 
Calomel,  half  a  drachm. 
Hard  soap,  3  drachms, 
Oil  of  caraways,  12  drops. 

Mix  with  mucilage  sufficient  for  one  dose.  If  the 
animal  seem  not  otherwise  to  require  purging  physic, 
omit  the  calomel,  and  omit  it  also  if  the  bleeding 
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^h  Np  account  of  the  i»revioU8  low 

v^  Nystem. 


^       ^^  '^e  plant  Scuielierialaieri*' 

-^  <^       ^^  ih  America  to  have  suc- 


^^   ^Sl  '^      ^"^  ^^  symptoms  do  not 

'^  *^  %^      •  ^  ''s,  and  we  rest  in 

•^>^  ^  "'li.  "^^^     "^^  ,  let  it  he  tried. 


\^  "%  •'^^^^  **'"  which  a  certain 

,  ^  '^  "^  .ends  may  be  applied — 

V'  "^  *^  the  wound  whilst  fresh. 

C  "^  ^n  tlieform  of  oxygenated  fnuri-' 

^n  has  the  property  of  .being  de- 
aetersive ;  it  decomposes  the  virus,  and 
a  styptic.  S(Ut  water  bathing  has  been  em- 
^yed  upon  a  large  scale,  and  has  been  loudly 
PPQUmnded;  then,  let  common  salt  be  also  tried  to 
tb^aotount  of  two  or  three  ounces  a  day  mixed  with 
the  patient's  corn.  It  is  but&ir  to  add,  that  sea* 
bathing  &iled  to  effect  any  good,  when  tried  upon 
the  , canine;  under,  the  best  auspices.  The  long's 
9tag«hovmds,  in  18S3,  being  more  thaii  suspected 
pf  rabies^  were  t^e  to  Brighton^  and  the  ablution 
was  well  performed  under  the  directions  of  Mr. 
Sharpe,  the  huntsman,  but  to  no  good  effect ;  they 
were  all  destroyed*  Dr.  Fayermauy  of  Norwich, 
published  a  case  in  the  spring  of  18^5,  of  the  cure  of 
l^dropbobia  in  a  man  of  foiiy  two  years,  by  giving 
him  svperacetate  of  lead  (Goulard's  extract)  in 
doses  of  from  fifty  ta  ten  drops  on  lumps  6i  sugar. 
He  also  bled  the  patient,  who  was  at  one  time 
^^gitig  mad.    Strong  aoap-boilers'  lye,  or  solution 
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of  potash,  in  either  of  its  Ysrieties,  has  been  used 
frequently  as  efficaciously  detersive  of  the  viru^  le& 
by  the  bite  or  bites  inflicted  by  a  rabid  enemy; 
besides  which,  the  seat  of  all  the  wounds  may  thus 
be  ascertained,  as  they  usually  lie  concealed  by  the 
hair ;  and  thus,  if  excision  be  deemed  necessary, 
evei7  injured  part  may  be  similarly  treated :  let  the 
eyes  be  guarded  against  the  lye^  and  the  wounds 
should  be  assiduously  washed  and  quickly  pressed. 
An  eschar  forms  and  completes  the  cure.  The 
once  celebrated  '*  Ormskirk  Medicine**  is  unwordiy 
of  reliance. 

The  subject  of  canine  madness  has  been  well 
handled  by  Mr.  Gillman,  in  his  *'  Dissertation  on 
the  Bite  of  Rabid  Animals,**  8vo. — Mr.  Daniel,  in 
his  '^  Rural  Sports/*  has  made  some  good,  sensible, 
practical  observations  on  this  subject*  Mr.  Thomas,* 
in  his  "  Shooter*s  Guide,'*  is  more  pithy  than  com- 
municative ;  he  recommends  immedtatei  death  being 
visited  upon  the  victims  of  the  disease ;  a  very  ef- 
fectual mode  oi  preventing  communication,  tn!dy; 
but  he  seems  not  aware  that  premature  judgments 
would  be  very  likely  to  consign  to  death  many  good 
aniinals  afflicted  with  othef  duordere  than  raUe$* 
Subsequently,  Mr.  Johnson,  in  his  ^  Shooter's 
Companion,*'  has  printed  some  interesting  details 
of  occurrences  within  his  own  proper  sphere.  Dr. 
John  Pinckard*s  ^*  Cases  oi persons  who  have  fallen 
victims  to  the  bite''  are  well  marked.  But  the 
labours  of  none  are  so  much  in  point,  as  regards 
the  horse,  as  the  reseiurches  of  our  friend,  Mr.  John 
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Sarr^  Surgeon^  communicatcfTto  us^  subsequently 
to  1810 ;  in  which  year  he  published  the  result  of 
his  dissection  of  several  horses  which  had  died  of 
hydrophobia,  partly  under  his  own  inspection*. 
The  substance  of  all  our  friend's  observations  is 
embodied  in  the  foregoing  pages.  A  writer,  who 
adopts  the  signature  of  H.  C.  in  addressing  the 
publisher  of  the  Annals  of  Sporting  f,  has  com- 
municated much  practical  information  on  the  subject 
cf  canine  madness,  that  is  well  worthy  the  perusal 
of  all  persons  interested  in  this  order  of  created 
beings. 

*  Those  papers  appeared  in  the  "  Medicaland  Physical  Journal,'* 
Ko.  131,  and  several  successive  numbers;  Mr.  Surr  being  accom- 
panied on  one  occasion  by  Dr.  Adams  and  Mr,  Pettigrew.  The 
fiMSMt^pajenC  decease  of  Mr.  Surr  ought  to  call  forth  the  sincere 
a^o^ladgmoQt9  of  his  private  worth,  in  addition  to  this  tiUiute  to 
bis  professional  industry ;  but  this  course  vrould  be  little  consonant 
with  the  wishes  of  the  majority  of  our  readers,  it  is  presumed,  and 
we  re^l^ictandy  relinquish  that  design. 

i  nrst  in  No.  84,  p.  226 ;  in  No.  35,  p.  269,  No.  40,  p.  224,  and 
1^0.  44i  p<  77*  These  papers  should  be  read  by  every  one  having 
aught  to  do  with  dog  or  horse ;  indeed  much  real  good  might  be  done 
by  printing  a  cheap  edition  by  **  the  Tract  Society,"  for  distribution. 
They  should  be  preceded  by  the  very  nervous  appeal  that  called  them 
forth;  wfaidi  appeared  in  tke  Armait,  No.  33,  p.  191,  from  the  pen 
of  our  friend  Jon  Bee,  and  also  gave  jthe  impulse  to  '*  T."  on  the 
same  subject  in  No.  44,  p.  75.     See  also  No.  7,  pages  4  to  9. 
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BOOK   III. 

CONCBENINO  THB  LSO  AMD  FOOT  OF  THE  HORSE;  OR 

SHOBIMO  smith's  GUIDE, 


CHAPTER   I. 

Structure  and  Physiology  of  the  Foot;  Mode  of 
studying  it  advantageously. 

Cbrtain  disorders  of  Aefoot  owe  their  Crigin  lo 
bad  structifire  of  the  Umb,  and  the  fiiatmer  His 
attached  to  the  body,  which  infiuences  the  ttead, 
or  bearing,  that  the  foot  has  upon  a  plane  surfiieed 
ground;  others  arise  from  liecident  or  hard  woik, 
and  a  good  number  from  the  errors  shoeing-smiffks 
fall  into  when  they  neglect  to  adapt  their  work  to 
the  circumstances  peculiar  to  each  ki$id  of  horse. 
Furthermore,  ahufo^t  every  individud  horse  has  its 
peculiar  trectdy  and  iiie  scientific  workman  should 
place  himself  in  a  situation  to  ascertain  whether  this 
be  owing  to  such  original  defectiveness,  or  to  tiie 
evil  accumulations  of  age  and  hard  usage :  he  must 
not  pretend  to  counteract y  but  to  follow  iiiie  first 
mentioned ;  the  second  he  may  endeavour  to  correct, 
to  ameiid,  and  prevent  its  evil  consequences.     In 
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oirdeT  to  effect  these  objects,  he  should  study  the  true' 
form  and  structure  of  well  attached  limbs,  learn 
tbe  uses  of  each  bone,  ligament,  and  tendon>  and 
ascertain  how  it  happens  that  deviations  -  from 
symmetry  in  the  limb  always  affect  the  sole  of  the 
foot,  sooner  or  later.  For  he  may  rest  assured,  that 
at  the  sole  llie  horn  is  prepared  in  its  liquid  form 
which  afterwards  ascends  to  the  coronet,  as  we  shall 
diow  presently ;  and  that  hence  arise  many  ojf  the 
evils  of  mis-shapen  hoofs,  of  iil^ecreted  ham 
(whether  brittle  or  soft),  and  the  occurrence  of 
several  other  diseases  there  that  frequmtly  depend 
upon  constitutional  ill-health,  but  which  never  would 
appear  on  the  foot  at  all  were  it  not  for  such  con* 
tractions  of  the  horn,  which  further  obstructs  the 
action  of  the  sensible  part  of  the  foot ;  whilst  again^ 
ihia  obstructed  function  also  occasions  a  defective 
ffUpply  of  horn,  and  consequently  hoof  inadequate 
toits  purposes,  as  well  as  distorted.  In  those  dozen 
Mnes  are  exposed  the  cause  of  nine  tenths  of  all 
£sK>t^lameness  whatever. 

*  But  80  much  space  has  been  already  occupied  in  the 
siescription-  of  the  shape  and  attachment  of  the  legs, 
that  it  might  properly  be  considered  a  waste  of  time 
to  enter  into  new  details  to  the  same  purpose.  The 
seader  will  therefore  turn  back  to  the  enxly  sections  of 
the  first  book  (page  25,  &c.)  and  he  will  readily  per^ 
eeive  in  what  manner  an  originally  defective  limb, 
or  the  ill-^ulaptation  of  the  parts  to  each  other,  or 
its  awkward  attachment  to  the  body,  affects  the 
tread  in  earliest  life,  may  become  the  harbinger  of 
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one  or  other  of  the  many  diseitfeg  of  tfaey«o#, 
which  we  come  shortly  to  take  into  consideEatknou 
He  will  know,  also,  that  besides  this  error  qf  bkrtk^ 
there  are  others  oimUmcmagement :  as,  the  emplof  •« 
ment  of  horses  in  work  that  is  bey(Mid  their  powers^ 
or  of  that  kind  for  which  nature  never  desi^ggied 
them ;  either  of  which  is  as  likely  to  Ymng  on  dis^^ 
tortion  of  the  foot,  and  its  train  of  disorders,  a&  any 
accident  of  birth.  Ncttural  defects  go  much  farther 
than  shape  or  make,  and  the  distinction  between 
these  and  the  if^Ucted,  or  acquired,  may  be  df/dsjf 
illustrated  by  the  fact,  that  wAite4egged  horses^ 
whatever  be  their  shape,  are  more  disposed  to  c/m^ 
tract  "  grease*'  than  those  of  any  other  ooiwr^^ 
This  is,  therefore,  a  natural  predisposition  ,to  tfial 
disease  i  whilst  the  animal  which  is  suffered  to 
contract  the  ^^  grease"  entirely  through  mismanage^ 
ment  suffers  an  infliction  d&  much  as  anothev,  which, 
being  put  upon  iiard  services,  throws  out  s|4ent^ 
spavin,  curb,  &c.  in  consequence. 

Furthermore,  the  shoeing-smith  who  shoiidd. in- 
form himself  of  the  jnrimary  causes  of  badly-iormed 
feet  would  carry  on  his  business  with  the  greatest 
emolument  to  himself,  and  with  mof t  satid^t^n 
to  his  employers ;  for  he  would  adajU;  hk  shoes,  to 
the  natural  defects^  whilst  the  acquired  ones  he. 
would  amend  by  degrees,  until  he  could  control  the 
horses'  heels  to  a  healthy  shape^  and  thus  promote 
the  regeneration  of  lieaUhy  iiwm.  He  should  also, 
accustom  himself  to  reflect  on  the  various  breeds  of 
horses  that  are  brought  under  his  care,  their  limbs 
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and  faoois^  produced  in  certain  situations^  climates, 
dtHmniries,  as  we  hear  them  denominated^  each  of 
which  requires  some  peculiar  contrivance  or  adap- 
tation.   Thus^  horses  bred  in  swampy  situations, 
have  long  flabby  limbs  and  large  flat  hoofs,  to  say 
xiofhing  mare  of  their  long  washy  carcasses,  that 
predispose  them  to  contract  certain  ills  that  fall 
ihta  the  foot,  which  come  shortly  to  be  enumerated. 
AH  those  *^  countries"  where  ague  prevails  among 
niankind  are  unfit  for  breeding  good  horses,  as  is 
ptoved  by  the  thick  spongy  keel  and  sqfi  hoof. 
Brittle  hoof  is  produced  by  a  hot,  sandy  breeding 
dduntry,  which  affects  the  heat  and  dryness  of  the 
ammal's  constitution.    But,  to  whichever  extreme 
the  individual  belongs  that  may  come  under  consi- 
deration, mis-shapen  hoof  is  visible  from  the  earliest 
years.     This  increases  as  the  animal  is  worked,  and 
disease  of  one  description  or  another  follows,  which 
requires  the  care  of  the  shoeing-smiih  to  modify,  or 
of  the  doctor  to  cure. 

In  the  anatomical  treatise  that  occupies  the  first 
chapter  in  this  volume,  the  reader  will  observe  (at 
page  44)  how  strenuously  we  insisted  on  the  proper 
shape  or  elevation  of  the  hoof;  ^d  he  will  not 
overlook  the  great  service  our  shoeing-smith,  or 
fetrier  proper,  may  derive  from  duly  considering 
this  shape  and  external  form,  and  of  adapting  his 
shoe  to  each  deviation  from  the  true  form.  For 
that  attendant  upon  and  assistant  to  nature,  who  is 
neglectful  of  her  deviations,  or  ignorant  of  the 

causes  which  produce  them,  is  ill  calculated  for  hia 
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office,  whether  that  be  ferrier  or  doctor ;  in  filet,  te 
is  ever  the  most  prizable  worknan  of  eitlier  clsiss 
who  is  beat  acquainted  with  those  dieiriatfonsy  acci- 
dents,  or  errors  that,  for  Ae  most  part,  ai^e  infllcfed 
we  know  not  how.     The  boot  and  Aoe  maker ^  for 
example,  who  can  best  suit  the  bumble-footed  man^ 
is  a  more  ingefnious  mechanic  than  he  who  is  wholly 
employed  in  making  his   cordovans  for  perfect- 
footed  persons  only.     But  then,  the  "  shoe-maker^' 
of  either  genus  should  not  be  ignorant  of  welU 
turned  feet,  and  the  symn^try  of  the  hoi^e's  foot 
should  form  an  especial  part  in  the  education  of  an 
intelligent  shoeing^gmiih  ;  else,  how  is  he  to  work 
for  the  preservation  of  the  proper  shape^  or  its  re- 
storation when  time  and  circumstances  may  have 
effected  those  alterations  we  deplore,  and  strive  to 
amend  if  we  cannot  fully  restore  them  ? 

Let  him  examine  nature  itself  in  its  fastnesses  $ 
let  him  investigate  the  minute  parts  that  constitute 
the  whole  foot,  to  which  his  operations  are  ealcu>» 
lated  to  afford  support,  or  to  efiect  alterations  ian' its 
form.  To  dd  him  in  his  inquiries,  hereto  is  an-' 
nexed  the  section  of  a  foot  of  ntBAj  perfact  shttpe, 
published  some  time  before  these  sheets,  in  ovder 
to  meet  and  correct  the  blunders  intelligent  shoeing^ 
smiths  were  every  day  led  into  by  relying  upon  the 
mitrepresentaiiom  of  the  subject  contained  in  certain 
authoritative  publications  of  the  present  day.  'Aa  an. 
antidote,  to  all  mistakes  on  this  interesting  topic, 
we  strenuously  recommend  every  one  who  has 
occasion  to  meddle  with  horses*  feet,  as  owner. 
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grwHgaj  mr  ttoelng-Bmith,  to  obtaui  ai&esh  hoof  of 
a.  hirm  whieh  has  died  in  comparattre  bealth,  and 
baviog  scAened  it  in  waim  water,  proceed  to  make 
«  iMotion  thNwof,  in  tlie  same,  maoner  a&  is  here 

FIQ.    I. — SECTION    OF   THE    FOOT. 


Tl^s  portrait  of  a  section  of  the  healthy  hoof 
waa  taken  from  a  freshly  severed  foot  of.a  five-year 
dd  horse,  recently  kiUed  in  Jiill  health.  This 
latter  remark  veterinary  readers  will  know  how  to 
apiiweciate,  when  comparing  this  with  their  own 
fifeparativnf,  which  may  have  been  derived  (as 
generally  happens)  froQi  the  anatomy  of  diseased 
Bifbjects,  after  the  juice  which  should  have  supplied 
fresh  secretory  matter  has  been  long  turned  aside, 
or  converted  to  increase  deformity.  A  fact  that  is 
further  illustrated  at  page  4^1,  . 

To  the  general  observer,  the  foot  of  a   horse 

inclosed  in  its  hoof  would,  iodeed,  seem  like  a 
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eorp9e  abut  up  in  its  etffin  * :  and  there  is,  cer- 
tainly, no  mode  c^  arriving  al  a  knowledge  how 
these  act  vqpon»  and  with,  each  other,  hijft  by  dia* 
secting  the  hoof.  By  this  means  the  irtiole  anxraa 
of  its  construction  are  laid  open,  but  in  no  manner 
so  intelligibly  as  by  the  section  straight  up  and 
down  from  ^e  toe  np  to  the  coronbt,  and  through- 
out between  the  clefts  of  the  frog  and  heel*  This 
being  done,  the  vessels  which  supidyjdie  juices  ior 
renovating  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  whcde  exterior 
are  plainly  bared  to  the  view :  the  ligaments,  bimes, 
and  tendons,  show  their  means  and  manner  of 
action ;  and,  above  all,  the  back  sinew  laid  fled 
behind  the  smaller  pastern-bone,  and  quite  so  at 
passing  underneath  the  navicula,  and  at  its  inser- 
tion in  the  bottom  of  the  coffin-bone ;  where  its 
structure  being  altered,  it  receives  the  designation 
of  "  the  sensible  sole,**  partaking  of  the  shape  of  the 
homy  sole,  which  -vesee  upon  tumii^  np  theibot 
On  entering  the  hoof  of  the  fore  foot,  the  back 
sinew  acquires  the  term  tendo  pahmrif,  among 
the  learned,  at  the  hinder  leg  it  is  described  ks 
iendo  plantarU,  and  is  here  at  its  superior  part 
the  seat  of  a  disorder  we  call  string-haU  f  hvLtwUhm 
the  hoof,  when  fever  has  diminished  the  secretion 
of  homy  matter,  and  the  internal  parts  of  the 
foot  adhere  together,  both  tendons  are  afiected 
with  the  general  rigidity,  which  some  persons  pre- 
tend to  distinguish  as  ^^  the  navicular  disease,"  sup- 

•  Writers  of  the  last  century  were  wont  to  give  this  term  "coffia" 
to  the  horn  we  now  describe  as  the  w(dL 
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posing  the  Bhuttle*bone  (navicaliEi)  only  is  a0ected ; 
otkefTB  term  it  ^'  dislocation  of  the  coffin-joint/'  "  a 
disorder  of  the  lamina,"  and  other  fanciful  names ; 
whereas,  whenever  the  secretion  that  supplies  the 
elastic  prooess  and  lubricates  those  several  parts, 
falls  -  short,  all  siifier  together,  nearly,  by  growing 
into  OBS  jointless  lump  of  bone. 

At^  on  the  coffin*bone,  the  general  porosity 
thereof  is  much  greater  than  at.  any  other  part, 
bekig  the  avenue  or  receptacle  for  the  blood  which 
is  diffii^ed  throughout  it,  except  on  the  surface,  or 
border^  {tA  ibb).  The  shape  of  this  bone  at  the 
toe^J^  i&  worthy  of  note,  as  being  that  which  is  best 
calculated  tq  give  firmness  of  tread,  fitting  with  the 
greatest  nicety  to  the  shape  of  the  hoof;  or  rather, 
perhaps,  we  should  say,  that  the  shape  of  the  hoof 
of^  heathy  aiiimal  should  ever  partake  of  that  which 
we  ^ve  befcore  us,  and  is  evidently  instructive  to  the 
sho^^-^smik  in  his  final  raspings,  to  keep  clear 
of-  the  coffin-bone,  whilst  'tis  of  its  proper  shape*. 

*  Is  It  not  ^tran^ !  but  no  less  true  is  it,  tbat  since  tbe  foregoing 
'  section  and  description '  was  published — in  the  Annals  of  Sporting^ 
for  June,  1825,  "Mr.  Goodwin,  the  "  late  veterinary  surgeon  to  his 
majesty,"  retutis  the  following  passage  in  his  "  system  of  shoeing," 
pap«  l&l,'Vis«  *<  Mr.  Bracy  Clark  remarks,  that  the  French  method 
of  shoeing  is  more  conformable  to  the  natural  form  of  the  fi3ot»  and 
that  it  harmonizes  with  the  shape  of  the  coffin-bone,  which  he  lllus* 
trates  by  stating  [what  is  not  true]  that  if  a  coffin-bone  be  placed 
flat  oti  a  table)  it  will  be  seen  tliat  there  is  a  considerable  space  between 
the  toe  and  the  table-  This  is  certainly  correct,"  adds  Mr.  Goodwm, 
complacently  aiding  tbe  assertion  of  his  preceptor  ;  but  it  is,  never- 
theless, a sad  blunder ;  as  any  one  not  blind  may  perceive  by  a 

single  glance  at  the  foregoing  cut.    The  thing  is  palpable,  and  we 
conclude  that  friend  Bracy  having  fallen  into  error,  inadvertently, 
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Even  when  we  find  it  neoessary  to  Meed  at  die  toe, 
or  to  keep  it  eery  short  in  order  to  streagdiesi  the 
wall,  the  horse  must  have  rest,  or  ruin  ensoes. 

Between  the  hoof  and  ^he  eoffin4>oae  interpose 
an  aggregation  of  secretory  ves^ela,  forming  sLjMtiet^ 
elastic  process,  that  prevents  concusston,  a&  would 
necessarily  happen  at  every  step  fiie  animal  tidces 
but  for  this  providence  of  nature*  We  have  here 
marked  it  (cc) ;  but  the  juicy  substance,  so  i»x>d)Cieedi 
pervades  the  concurrence  of  all  other  bones  of  the 
foot,  only  differing  much  in  quality,  and  in  stmeture 
a  little:  between  the  shuttle  and  coffin-bones  it  is 
more  vascular,  and  the  fluid  is  still  decidedly  arterial, 
though  the  vessels  have  lost  their  continuity  and 
merge  in  an  aggregation  of  cellular  structure.  Under- 
neath the  coffin-bone  (at  d\  it  becomes  more  elasilic, 
thicker,  and  striated,  resembling  pale  India  rubber, 
which  qualities  increase  towards  the  heel  (ate). 
These  latter  rest  upon  the  frog  (^)j  which  is  slighdy 
homy,  being  perforable  with  a  point-knifis  so  far 
as  (g),  where  it  joins  the  toe  of  the  hoof,  more 
abruptly  as  the  horse  is  most  worked,  or  otlierwise. 
At  r  is  the  line  of  the  cqffln^oint,  so  -much  talked 
about  lately  at  college. 

Goodwin  would  needs  keep  him  in  countenance,  and  talks  courteously 
to  prove  how  the  two  **  harmonize,"  in  the  shape  of  a  horse's  toe ! 
Who  ever  heard,  hefore  this,  of  shape  barmonisiDg  t  By  the  wa j, 
these  .two  author*practitioners  do  not  exactly  harmonize  professumallff^ 
we  hear  from  good  authority ;  though  the  pupil  seems  to  clap  his 
former  preceptor  upon  the  hack,  uncandidly,  when  he  allows  that 
Bracy  Clark's  jointed  shoe  may  hereafter  prove  a  '*  Basis  for  the 
repose  of  the  profession."  Both  this  and  that  is  real  stuff,  for  men 
of  high  pretensions  and  undoubted  merit  to  fall  into. 
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,  Ccieman  and  White^  who  are  the  aathors  alluded 
to  at  page  44^  have  persisted  in  terming  this  juicy 
elastic  substance  *'  fatty,"  ^nd,  fatty  frogy  at  that 
paart.wliidi  is  next  above  iff)  in  our  section; 
whereas,  at  this  place  the  substance  is  farther  re* 
moved  from  a  resemblance  to  fat  or  juice  thui  at 
flony  other  of  the  parts  just  described.  Although 
tsm  evident  process  of  the  same  secretion  which 
lidoends  in  its  more  fluid  state  to  the  coronet^  it  is 
kei^,  at  the  frog^  scarcely  fouhd  gektinous  when 
submitted  to  solution*  At  a  public  veterinary 
meeting;  April  9,  1828,  Dr«  Pearson^  one  of  the 
^ieaminers  of  candidates,  threw  his  fatty  .theory  ii\. 
the  face  of  professor  Coleman^  declaring  that  hi? 
ootild  not,  upon  careful  analysis,  discover  an  atom 
of  fkt  in  it&  whole  composition.  The  pupils  pres^ 
matvelled  exceedingly  at  this  announcement,  though 
ve  had  disabused  the  public  mind  oh  this  mistaken 
notion  five  years  before  that  day. 

The  namcfda^  or  shuttle-bone  (^),  as  it  has  been 
^led,  moves  in  the  midsA  of  much  elastic  substance^ 
resting  upon  and  pressing  the  back  sinew  fiat  upon 
the  strongest  part. of  that  substance,  above  the 
centre  of  the  frog.  This  little  ibone,  it  will  be  seeny 
is  well  adapted,  by  its  shape,  to  traverse  the  lower 
surface  of  the  small  pastern  (i),  and  the  lateral 
edge  of  the  coffimbone.(a),  whenever^  the  back, 
sinew  {J^  is  drawn  up  to  lift  the  foot,  a»  it.  does/ 
firom.  off  the  ground,  always  returning  into  its  place, 
as  the  foot  comes  down  again..  .  At  /  is.  the  toey 
m  is. the  heel  of  the  foot,   and  at  n  is  the  near 

10 
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side  bar  of  the  insensible  firog.  At  o  is  the  eoronet, 
or  coronary  ring,  and  at  p  the  lower  end  of  tfce 
large  pastern  bane. 

At  Of  when  the  coffin  is  reeendy  cat  throx^, 
no  difierence  of  structure  is  perceivable,  though 
upon  stricter  examination,  it  will  be  found  at  the 
central  part  more  porc^  than  th&t  which  is  ad* 
jacent  to  the  other  bones ;  this  hardness  increases 
towards  the  whole  surface  {bbb\  where  tbe  outting 
presents  a  perfect  enamel,  as  is  well  represented 
in  the  cut  referred  to,  by  the  excellent  chisdel  ^ 
Mr.  Lee^  to  whom  the  public  is  indebted  for  some 
of  the  finest  specimens  extant  in  the  art  of  wood  en^ 
graving. 

But  the  contents  of  the  receptacle  at    a^    we 
have  ascertained  by  experiment  to  be  unequivocally 
the  same  glutinous  substance  (in  a  state  of  prepa- 
ration) as  the  hoof  itself.    This  process  of  natore 
is  well  explained  by  the  old  aphorism  that,  ''  arte^ 
ries  entering  bone  engender  bone,  those  of  muscle 
create  muscle/'  and  so  on;    and  the  Uood  dius 
deposited  in  the  coffin*bone,  previous  to  being  ^fis^ 
persed  over  the  internal  parts  of  the  foot,  partakes 
of  all  the  qualities  of  bone,  membrane,  muscle,  and 
skin — the  whole  combined  becomes  h&my,  being 
hardest  at  the  wall,  or  crust,  and  toe,  softer  at  the 
sole,  and  softest  at  the  heels  f  but  all  furnished 
with  the  material  for  their  supply  from  the  same 
source — namely,  the  receptacle  in  the  centre  of  the 
coffin-bone  (at  a).  j 

If  our  advice  be  worth  any  thing— if  our  earnest 
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exhorjkations  to  investigate  the  subject  elfeet  tiheir 
ob/^d,  every  man  who  reads  these  pages,  whatever 
may  be  his  station  in  or  about  the  stable  or  the 
sioithy;  will  not  fidl  to  make  a  section,  or  cut,  down, 
the  middle  of  a  hoof  at  the  earliest  opportunity. 
Tp. effect,  thid  purpose,  the  now  industrious  operator 
neieds  Jittle  more  preparation  than  to  furnish  him^ 
s€^  with  a  cordwainer's  Jlmtfe,  and  a  butcher's  «aia 
widi  fine  teeth:  if  he  can  add  to  these  the  use  of  a 
caiipenter's  nc^,  in  which  to  fix  his  subject,  he  will 
mjuch  accelerate  his  labour.  Having  secured  the 
fof^l  upside  downwards,  he  will  cut  down  between 
the  ^Ijsft  at  dbe  heel  until  he  comes  to  the  bone  (at  6), 
and  the  wall,  or  homy  part  of  the  hoof  (at^),  where 
the  .labour  of  sawing  is  to  begin.  The  shuttle-bone 
(A)  iie  will  feel  and  hear  rattle  forward  and  backward 
at, every  stroke — the  horn  yields  easily.  As  he 
proceeds,  he  will  find  his  trouble  lessened,  and  his 
views  of  the  matter  in  hand  much  enlarged  by 
driving  into  the  chasm  his  exertions  have  made  some 
two  or '  three  wedges  of  wood,  whereby  he  will 
ascertiun  that  the  8ti£fest  part  of  the  horn  is  elastic^ 
even..though  he  should  not  have  adopted  the  pre- 
caution of  soaking  his  preparation,  as  recommendedr 
He  will  thus  be  convinced,  that  the  application  of 
Bracy  Clark's  jainied  shoe  is  not  without  its  uses. 
But  if  our  inquirer  has  soaked  his  horn,  as  directed, 
he  will  find  that  the  warm  water  renders  it  more 
elastic,  and  he  will  conclude  that  the  practice  of 
permitting  their  horses  to  stand  in  the  kennels 
during  the  issue  of  hot  water  from  breweries,  dye- 
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htasesy  rectifier^B  pvemiiesy  &«.»  must  aofteii  ii» 
hoo&f  and  inditpoee  diem  for  immediate  ooacasrion 
over  the  rough  stones  of  our  paved  streets. 

He  will,  also  thos  disoem  why  we  adviiiey  in 
certain  cases^  the  enveloping  the  vshokfe&t  whe&« 
ever  the  appfication  of  apoultioe  becomes  necessary 
to  any  part  of  it  •« 

On  completing  the  section,  he  will  discover  t^v9<» 
branch  arteries  whi^h,  descending  into  the  foot  at 
the  coronet  near  the  qvarters^  have  supplied  the 
€^n-bone  (a),  that  occupies  the  cavity  of  the  homy 
hoof^  with  fine  blood  for  its  fructification.  In  other 
words,  the  formation  of  new  horn  is  derived  fipom 
the  blood,  which  is  sent  hither  in  good  qndntityy 
and  pervades  the  internal  part  of  the  coffin-bone  in 
particulmr.  In  this  bone  the  operator  wilLpenaeive 
a  cavity,  .or  rather  three  hMauheacems  coimnani'- 
catli^  with  each  other,. in  wbidb  the  homy  master 
is  generated^  Or,  probably,  this  is  the  resepvoir 
for  preparing  such  particles  of  blood  as  are  smtaed 
to  the  fonnation  of  hoof,  as  it  may  be  requked 
and  called  for  by  the  process  of  natore,  and  the 
demands  of  wear  and  tear,  of  raspii^  and  draiwing^ 
all  which  must  subtract  fixmiits  qoahtity,  and  leave 
the  bone  comparatively  hoilow,  and  less  fit  fin 
resisting  the  hard  concussion  to  which  it  is  liaUeat 
every  step.  This  fact  may  be  ascertained  by  keep* 
nig  a  bisected  foot  for  a  few  months,  whea.the 
isioisture  having  left  it  in  great  measure^  in  the 
cavity  of  the  coffin-bone  will  be  found  a  yelhmM 
glt|tiqous  substance,  precisely  of  the  sstme  nature 
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and  colour  as  that  which  fills  the  space  between  th« 
Ao^^and  cq^n-bone  (at  ce)^  in  the  section  depicted 
it  page  443:  without  odour' ^d  nearly  tastdess, 
ite  as6»  ^e  evideiitly  the  supply  of  i^w  horn,  and 
repa? ation  of  waste4 

;  Seeing  this  curious  construction  of  the  £bot»  we 
are  compelled  to  allow  that  numerous  accidents 
Oiay  also  occur  to-  prevent  the  supply  of  blood  to 
the  parts',  to  say  nothii^  of  its  unfitness  s^t  times 
lO'cairy  on  its  proper  purposes.  The  two  vessels 
bffone  noticed,  that  bring  this  supply  of  new  blood 
descend  into  the  foot  behind  the  small  pastern 
boneyand  pass  with  the  back  sinew  fjc)  underneath 
tbejihtttde  bone  (A),  as  may  be  noticed  in  the  cutt 
Heve  it  enters  the  coffin-bone  at  the  sole,  by  an  in- 
dentation of  the  bone  designed  fcnr  the  protection 
tfliieveissels  passing  in  mid  out.  From  the  re- 
ceptacle in  the  coffin  bone,  after  concoction,  the 
jbbod  issues  forth — part  of  it  to  lubricate  and 
nduiish  the  shutde^bone  and  its  adjacent  ligaments, 
Ae  remainder  to  efiect  similar  purposes  elsewhere ; 
but' the  greater  part  is  attracted,  by  heat  and  action 
of  the*  foot,  to  supply  the  horny  material  of  the 
hoK^  in  the  manner  we  propose  to  show  presently, 
as  well  as  how  it  is  brought  about.  Along  the  whole 
ie^th  of  the  shuttle-bone,  on  that  side  which  it 
next  to  the  coffin-bone,  is  a  groove  serving  as  a 
protection  to  certain  small  blood-vessels  that  ter*- 
ii^nate  there,  and  as  a  central  receptacle  for  the 
blood  that  is  destined  for  dispersion.  When  dried> 
itia  equally  inodorous  and  clammy,  with  less  colour 
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in  it,  than  the  deposite  found  toiMm  the  coffia4>oiit«. 
NoWf  Beeing  that  it  ia  at  the  seat  of  the.  abuttle- 
bonei  tliat  this  elastic-substanoe  is  more  juicy  and 
plentiful  than  at  any  other  parti  and  tbave  is  i»q 
other  means' of  its  escaping  the  constant  concussion 
of  the  animal's  tread,  but  by  f<^cing  its  way  along 
underneath  the  coffin-bone,  and  upwards,  between 
the  wall  or  crust  of  the  hoof  and  the.  coffinrbono 
(at  cc),  and  making  its  way  to  the  coromry  rii^ 
(at  o),  no  doubt  remains  that  the  supply  of  new  hoof 
is  thus  carried  on,  and  completed  by  its  descend- 
ing, thence  sparingly,  as  it  may  be  required. 

Those  '^  concussions**  before  spoken  of,  as  af- 
fecting the  action  of  the  shuttle-bone  upon  the  po3r 
terlor  point  of  the  coffin-bone,  occasion  trivial  injury 
at  every  step,  at  top  pace ;  more  harm  arise^.aajthe 
animal  is  much  pushed  in  his  lengths ;  then  heat 
and/ever  of  the  foot  supervene,  contractions  foU^w, 
with  a  train  of  evils  that  have  acquired  dififerenl 
names,  thirty  in  number,  but  which  we  havci  vet 
duced  by  three-fourths,  with  a  view  to  simplifying 
the  subject :  most  of  these  differ  only  in  situcUion. 
Very  hard  concussions,  or  a  single  injury  of  suf- 
£cient  magnitude,  will  produce  lameness  at  once, 
which  most  unaccountably  received  the  name  of 
"  strain  of  the  coffin-joint,"  and  under  which  general 
misconception  we  shall  shortly  give  it  a  moment's 
consideration.  Poor  old  Jeremiah  Bridges  prefers 
to  call  it  ^^  numbness  of  the  foot,"  or  stunmng; 
and  he  is  quite  as  correct  as  those  who  talk  of  a 
joint  being  strained^  where  there  is  no  possibility 
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of ' fttratkiihg  it:  he  who  could  talk  seriously  of  his 
^^iXdHseoverieSf  Bnd  thirt^-iwd  diseases  of  the  &ol- 
icm  of  the  foot/'  was  yet  as  correct,  in  all  the  essen- 
tial poiftts,  as  many  of  our  modem  discoverers  and 
paientees* 
-  The  student  who  would  push  his  inquiries  far- 
iber  will  next  turn  his  attention  to  the  muscles, 
Dgameiits,  and  tendons,  that  guide  the  foot ;  that 
lift  it  up,  and  permit  it  again  to  meet  the  ground ; 
that  it  may  perform  these  offices  firmly  and  effec- 
tively, or  being  relaxed,  diseased,  or  ill-formed, 
they  and  their  functions  agree  not  with  the  well- 
being  of  the  foot.  Probably  he  will  find  it  conve- 
nient to  lay  open  this  part  of  the  arcana  of  progres- 
.sio*i  by  the  horse's  leg  (the  lower  part  of  it)  previous 
td  severing  the  foot  itself,  seeing  that  the  subject 
will  then  be  quite  fresh,  and  that  one  part  may 
i«f effligiWy  illustrate  the  other.  This  is  more  par- 
ti<$ularly  the  case  with  the  Jlexor  tendon,  or  back 
sitile#j  which  he  will  ascertain  is  of  great  length, 
itescending  all  the  way  from  the  hock,  or  back  of 
the  knee,  behind  both  pastern  bones,  underneath 
the  shuttle-bone,  and  is  fastened  to  the  bottom  of 
tJi^'coffin*b6ne. 

-'With  the  following  description  before  him,  he 
iWB  litudy  the  figures  1  and  2  of  plate  2;  and  after 
removing  the  remainder  of  the  integuments,  and 
cleansing  the  bones,  he  will  then  perceive  the  arti- 
cdl^tions  of  these,  the  manner  of  their  working  in 
stnd  upon  ekch  other :  and  as  he  proceeds  to  repeat 
the  investigation,  he  will  note  the  difference  that 
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Msts  in  the  shape  of  a  leg  taken  from  a  ihoroogb'^ 
bred  horse  and  that  of  a  cart-horse ;  the  one  small 
and  flat-sided,  or  sharp  befote,  as  best  calculated 
for  speed,  the  other  round  and  heavy,  as  being 
made  for  heavy  draught,  and  to  support  a  large, 
muscular,  and  bony  firame.  While  giving  this  ad« 
▼ice,  we  have  presumed  he  hsa  already  examnied 
the  superior  part  of  the  limb,  though  the  lower 
bones  and  their  covering  come  more  immediately 
under  notice  in  this  place. 

Description  of  Plate  2 — Anatomy  of  the  Foot, 

Fig.  1.  Back  view  of  the  "foot,  skin  removed — 
(a)  the  back  sinew,  or  flexor  temfon^  as  it  appears 
above  its  l^amentary  sheath,  and  below  it,  de- 
scending flat  into  the  foot  underneath  the  coffin- 
bone  (at  e);  d  the  coffin-bone,  haying  the  sensible 
sole  still  adhering  to  it;  (cc,)  the  lateral  cartilage; 
(Jb)  is  the  sheath  in  which  the  ^oc^  sinew  is  en- 
closed, and  moves  at  every  step,  but  part;  <^  .4>® 
sheath  has  been  removed  in  order  to  show  the 
^urse  of  the  sinew  (at  a). 

Fig.  2.  The  whole  of  the  ligaments  are  here  laid 
open  by  the  removal  of  the^xor  tendon,  wh^rel^ 
isi  seen  (at  a)  the  smooth  sur&ce  of  the  sesamoid 
bone  over  which  the  tendon  is  ordained,  to  pi|fs; 
at  bb,  part  of  the  sheath  is  turned  badk,  at  c  is 
the  hollow  part  of  the  sheath ;  at  cfef  the  ligament 
that  connects  the  small  pastern  to  the  bone  above 
is  shown,  with  its  insertion  below  (at  e),  whereby 
the  large  pastern  is  kept  in  position ;  //  the  lateral 
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earlilages ;  ^  4tie  bottom  of  .tibe  c(^Sn4)0dae9  A  tbe 
toe. 

^.  Fig.  3.  is  ^fro^i  vieu)  of  tbe  sanie^  but  with.all 
the  integuments  removed ;  aa  the.  sesamoids ;  b 
tbe- large  pastern;  c  the  snkaU  past^n,  anci^tly 
te]:med  the  coronary  bane  f  the  coronet  circling  i4a 
•mailer  part  (at  c).  At  d  is  the  coffinrbone,  bat 
refuresented  rather  wider  than  ordinary. 


CHAPTER  11. 

Disorders  qf  He  Leg, 

Introductory  Observations. — All  those  derange- 
ments of  the  limbs  which  we  come  next  to  con- 
sider, are  divided,'  for  the  reader's  more  ready  com- 
prehension, into — Ist,  those  of  4he  leg,  and  2d, 
dtsetzses  of  the  foot ;  fof  it  does  not  always  happen 
that  affections  of  the  leg  alone  can  be  properly  de- 
nominated diseases,  whilst  those  of  theybo^  are  in- 
variably so.  We  before  observed,  that  both,  or 
either,  may  be  occasioned  by  accident,  derived  from 
ancestry,  or  be  the  fault  of  misconstruction  and 
consequent  misapplication  of  the  individual's  powers'. 
They  may  be  also  considered  as,  1st,  those  of  the 
bones,  2d,  of  the  ligaments,  tendons,  and  muscles. 
But  we  will  not  so  classify  the  several  diseases, 
since  each  will  appear  under  the  respective  heads 
of  information ;  besides  which  (as  will  be  seen  fur^ 
ther  down),  whenever  the  bones  suffer  derangement, 
original  or  acquired,  the  integuments  follow  the 
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same  evil  counei  as  hath  already  been  taught  in 
ihejirst  chapter  of  this  volume. 

Best  is  the  primal  remedy  for  all  acquired  dU- 
crderM  of  the  limbs,  whether  those  of  hard  work, 
of  old  age,  or  of  accident ;  but  employing  Aie  ani- 
mal  whilst  yet  too  young  is  an  universal  error, 
which  is  but  seldom  remedied  by  allowing  it  rest 
when  lameness  once  lays  hold  of  him,  much  less  is 
it  capable  of  being  cured  by  these  means  alone. 
The  impolicy  of  this  practice,  the  fruitful  source  of  so 
manyevils,isdemonstrablebydiecu6tomofthe^ra£^ 
in  the  desert  country,  where,  although  they  load  a 
mare  with  a  foal  at  her  foot,  when  making  one  of 
their  ^rced  marches,  yet  never  mount  a  lame  horse, 
nor  propagate  from  horse  or  mare  which  is  perma- 
nently marked  with  the  effects  of  over-work.     One 
remote  consequence  whereof  is,  that  the  foal  runs 
no  risk  of  being  entailed  with  a  predisposition  to 
contract  readily  such  disorders  as  we  come  shortly 
to  treat  of;  whence  we  infer  "the  superiority  of  the 
Arab  breed  in  this  respect    At  least,  the  fact  is  io 
be  deplored,  that  most  of  our  stallions  of  the  wag- 
gon-karse  breed  are  worked  at  plough  and  in  the 
team  at  two  and  three  years  old,  too  mudi  for  their 
tender  years,  and  permitted  to  cover  mares  at  this 
latter  early  age.    The  result  of  thid  lamentable  cu- 
pidity  of  awnersAip  is,  that  their  get  are  impregnated 
with  one  or  other  of  the  various  maladies  we  come 
shortly  to  enumerate,   ere  they  reach  maturity; 
but  the  causes  and  symptoms  whereof  we  have 
shown  are  so  similar,  or  proceed  so  naturally  out 
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of  eaeh .  qthar,  tbat  they  differ  hut  in  name  file 
fkuaiwn,  in  treatipenli  .Dpthing^  Higher  Jired  ^atde 
are  snl^je^^d  tp  the  arni^  •  disiidviuttigos  in  meet 
ir^eflkfg  ^iud^9  in  wbich  ibe  breeders  prefer  to  de^ 
rive  their  «tock  frcMn  .psireiM^  wjlticb  laay  have  beeil 
eui^ea^A^  ^  wioni^  Uiree^year  okl  slakes,  or  pre^ 
b^bly  8tp^aiqe4  e¥ery  musel^i  rbcHoe,  and  tendon'' 
5^hilst  yet  yearlings.  We  ewe  to  the  late  Sir  T« 
C,  Bunbiiryj  of  Bildeston*  tbe  introduction  of  tbia 
praofice.  on  a  laige  scide,  whieh  i9  00. evidently  bairm* 
ful  to  the  rifiMig  generation — of  speedy  horses. 

hamenesB  is  universally  the  symptom  that  de« 
notes  disoridered  limb  \  it  is  the  ovly^  ime  peare^- 
ible  for  some  time,  upt^l  its  continuanee  throws  out 
some  ai^pearance  on  tbe  sur&ee ;  and  that  inquirer 
who  can  soonest  ascertain  its  true  seat  is  most 
likely  to  find  the  cause^  wad  to  effect  a  cure.  Fpv 
instance^. lameness  occasioned  by  disordered  bone, 
as  in  ring^bopi€  and  bome^yimint  is  almost  univer^ 
3ally  ascribed  by  tbe  stableHsoen  and  humble  prac- 
titioners to  sir^xm  m  the  stffle,  in  tbe  tiaulder,  or 
the  whirlban€;  whereby  so  much  valuable  time  is 
lost  'm  apply  ii]^  the  pi:opOsed  remedies  at  the  wrong 
pla^e,  that  thpae  two  disorders  in  particular  make 
headalipost  irremediably  before  the  true  seat  of  ^1* 
moat  is  ascertained :  and  we  not  only  postpone  wp* 
plying  the  rern^es  to  the  proper  places^  but  at- 
tempt to  cure  a  spot  where  no  ailment  exists.  The 
same  species  of  blunder  is  propagated  when  a  dis- 
ease haj^ns  to  the  foot,  and  the  precise  cmue 
thereof,  even  when  well  known  to  those  employed 
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about  the  stable,  is  kept  secret  from  the  owner  and 
the  doctor.  **  Let  them  find  it  out^"  is  sometimes 
heaid  muttered  in  the  distance;  and  in  (»derto 
comply  with  the  nnfeeling  permissioo,  we  pass  the 
hand  down  over  the  whole  leg  and  foot  from  die 
top  to  the  sole,  compare  the  size  of  the  lame  limb 
with  the  corresponding  sound  one,  and  move  die 
animal  about.  For  without  this  examination  it 
would  be  next  to  impossible  to  ascertain  the  precise 
seat  of  the  disorder,  and  quite  so  to  apply  even  the 
right  remedy  at  the  proper  place.  As  an  illustra- 
tion of  this  position  by  its  reverse,  we  may  adduce 
the  coming  on  of  bone-spavin  as  that  kind  of  attack 
which  we  can  ascertain  iiHth  the  greatest  precision 
of  all  those  which  lie  concealed  from  our  view  and 
touch.  It  happens,  too,  that  this  is  one  of  the  few 
disorders  of  the  leg  that  admits  of  cure  by  eariy 
applications,  as  it  is  also  that  which,  being  ne* 
glected,  renders  the  animal  -vtiiolly  iseless.  When 
a  horse  becomes  lame  of  a  hind  leg  octMSumnSy, 
and  that  a/)ef  rest  only,  the  cottqdaint  going  off  on 
taking  a  short  exercise,  we  may  be  quite  fiiire  he 
labours  under  incipient  bone-yuimn,  provided  no 
olJier  distinct  cause  can  be  adduced  for  his  lame- 
ness ;  but  should  the  lameness  increase  with  exer- 
cise, then  it  does  not  depend  upon  bone-spavin,  hut 
some  other  malady.  Further  consideration  of  the 
causes,  symptoms,  and  cure  of  this  disorder  will  be 
found  a  few  pages  lower  down« 

NiB.  When  lameness  occurs  to  his  horse  unac- 
coijntably,  and  the  inquiring  reader  turns  to  these 
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pigeft  for  infonnation^  he  had  better  read  over  the 
whole  of  the  n^xt  twenty  pages ;  the  great  simila- 
rity <^  those  diseases  in  many  respects,  dictates  the 
propriety  of  this  additional  trouble,  as  most  of  the 
series  {nine  in  number)  will  be  found  referrable  to 
4he  same  causes,  and  require  much  the  same  treat- 
ment, diough  differently  situated.  Throughout  the 
whole  of  this  chapter,  the  reader  will  find  great 
help  to  understanding  the  details,  by  carefully  con- 
sulting the  delineations  of  the  leg  and  foot  on 
plated,  and  the  cut  at  page  443,  with  the  desctip- 
^m  of  each. 


1..  Quittor. 

'  Under  the  class  of  fistulous  affections,  we  spoke 
of  this  disease  at  page  339.  To  what  is  there  said 
we  may  here  add,  that  as  quittor  is  caused  by  sand 
cntdc,  by  a  tread,  or  the  prick  of  a  nail,  so  will  its 
sitiitttion  be  determined  by  the  precise  cause,  on  the 
inside  of  the  coronet,  or  the  outside,  near  the  heel, 
or  otherwise,  as  the  cause  may  have  been  inflicted ; 
and  also,  that  the  cure  beings  effected  by  harsh 
means,  or  burning  remedies,  these  leave  the  foot 
disposed  to  contract  other  disorders  at  this  region^ 
as  ringbone,  &c»  Hence  it  follows,  that  the  more 
moderate  the  means  employed  to  ge1>rid  of  this 
disorder,  the  less  probability  is  there  of  the  pa- 
tient's contracting  some  other.  Therefore  is  it  ad- 
visable to  try  the  milder  remedies  first,  unless  the 
quittor  is  of  long  standing,  and  of  a  very  bad  sort. 
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The  extent  of  each  sinus,  and  the  course  it  pursue&j 
is  denoted  by  the  colour  of  the  oa^  parts  of  the 
foot  being  black  or  livid^  ot  elae  but  just  liiiged, 
according  to  its  virulence.     In  order  to  pursue  this 
examinaUon  more  accurately,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
stop  the  circulation  of  the  blood  above,  by  tyilig  a 
ligature  round  the  fetlock  joint,  whereby  the  skin 
of  the  healthy  parts  below  will  at^)ear  white,  and 
thus  more  distinctly  expose  the  nature  of  the  si- 
nuses.    The  pledgets  that  are  to  be  introduced  for 
the  destruction  of  the  pipes  may  thud  be  selected  of 
a  larger  or  smaller  size,  as  the  calibre. of  the  sinus 
appears  greater  or  less ;  as  may  also  the  quality  of 
the  caustic  application  be  made  stronger  or  weaker, 
as  the  virulence  may  require. 
.    Some  hastily  use  the  knife,  and  lay  open  the 
pipes  freely  along  their  whole  course ;  and  if  it  de«- 
scends  to  near  the  bottom  of  the  foot,  the  coffin- 
bone  is  usually  afiected  with  rottenness  or  de^y, 
usually  termed  caries.    This  they  hesitate  not  to 
scrape  off,  though,  if  the  patient  be  of  strong  and 
vigorous  constitution,  exfoliation  wU  take  place 
without  extending  the  operation  so  &r«     Indeed,  U 
seldom  happens  that  more  is  requijced  than  to  give 
the  disorder  free  vent  at  the  coconety  whereby  the 
necessity  of  operating  imderneatb  is  superseded; 
for  it  will  be  seen,  that  the  ascent  of  the  hoof* 
making  particles  from  the  sole  will  bring  away  to 
the  orifice  of  the  ulcer  any  offensive  matters  from 
below ;  and  this  process  of  nature  effects  the  cure* 
'  Whenever  a  sinus  leads  towards  the  back  tendon, 
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or  the  joint,  much  care  should  be  taken  not  to 
injure  either  with  knife  or  caustic,  for  a  bad-looking 
seam  is  then  left  behind,  with  lameness  that  ter- 
minates in  anchyUmSf  or  stiffening  of  the  tendon, 
or  in  growing  together  of  the  small  pastern  (i)  and 
the  cofBn-joint  (a)  and  the  shuttle-bone  (A)  as  seen, 
in  the  cut  at  pu  44S. 

£•  lUngbone* 

Cautes.-^fii  times  a  badly-cured  quittor,  at  others 
ili-shapen  foot ;  which  occasions  that  concussion  of 
the  hoof  and  small  pastern  bone  at  their  conjunction 
which  causes  the  hoof  to  swell  at  the  coronet  Cart 
and  waggon  horses  with  short  upright  hoofs,  that 
do  not  sufficiently  guard  the  articulation  of  the 
coffin  and  pastern  bones  against  injury,  are  most 
liable  to  this  disease.  See  what  is  said  of  short 
upright  hoof  in  Chapter  L  Sections  9,  10,  &c. 

Symptoms. — Enlargement  of  the  small  pastern  at 
the  coronet,  in  front,  extending  laterally  and  some- 
times occasioning  a  stiff  joint.  Lameness  is  com^^ 
monly  the  first  intimation  we  hare  of  the  existence 
of  ringbone^  an  intimation  that  is  usually  neglected^ 
and  only  ascertained  by  passing  the  hand  down 
over  the  part  As  usual  with  most  diseases  of  the 
foot,  the  attendant  commonly  ascribes  the  lameness 
to  a  strain  higher  up — of  the  hip  generally,  as 
ringbones  afflict  the  hind  foot  oftener  than  the  fore 
one.  In  the  fore  foot  it  consists  in  the  dssificafion 
of  the  cartilage y  just  above  the  quarters,  at^.  fig* 
2,  plate  2. 
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Remedies. — These  may  be  applied  to  r^ieve^ 
but  no  cure  is  to  be  fouhd  for  ringbone.  .  As  kigh 
heel  usually  accompanies  the  short  upright  hoof, 
tjie  concussion  of  the  foot  agamat  the  ground  may 
be  lessened  by  lowering  the  heels.  Apply  blister- 
ing ointment  to  the  seat  of  the  disease,  and  firing 
may  also  be  employed  with  advantage, 

3.  WindgalU. 

These  appear  mosdy  on  the  fore-leg^  a  little 
above  the  fetlock,  on  each  side  of  the  back  einews, 
and  consist  of  small  puffy  swellings,  that  occasion 
no  immediate  inconvenience,  but  prove  diat  the 
animal  has  been  strained  in  his  work,  unless  it  has 
been  brought  on  by  his  having  been  put  to  it  too 
early  in  life.  They  might  be  occasioned  by  the 
sinus  of  a  quittor,  pointing  towards  the  pastern 
joint,  having  been  cured  too  harshly,  whereby  the 
joint  oil  issues  forth  upon  their  being  pricked. 

Blistering f  and  a  run  in  the  strav-yard,  are  the 
only  remedies,  though  experiments  are  often  tried 
(when  it  is  found  necessary  to  sett  the  animal)  with 
preparations  of  muriatic  acidy  and  muriate  of  am- 
monia  diluted  in  water.  Saturate  a  roller  bandage 
herewith  frequently,  and  partial  absorption  of  the 
windgall  takes  place. 

4.  Hioroughpin 

Is  of  the  same  nature  as  the  foregoing,  arises 
from  the  same  cause,  and  is  equally  devoid  of  im* 
mediate  consequence   to  the  animal's  going.     It 


consists  of  a  soft  flexible  swelling  on  the  inside,  of 

th^  hock-joint}  as  well  as  the  outside/  immediately 

(if^posite  each  other ;  whence  it  obtains  the  name  of 

tfforpugh-jmi  being  supposed  to  go  through  the 

joint.    When  one  of  those  tumours  is  pressed  it 

yields,  and  the  fluid  it  contains  is  thereby  forced 

into  that  on  the  other  side ;  when  the  pressure  is 

removed  it  immediately  returns  to  the  same  state  as 

before. 

This  disorder  has  no  other  efiect  upon  the  ani* 

mal's  goingj  or  value^  than  its  appearance  amounts 

tp,  as  it  conveys  the  information  of  its  having  been 

ivorked  too  hard,  and  too  early  in  life,  as  do  all 

t^se  minor  evils  we  are  now  consideringt    How 

^biS  is  effected  we  have  shown  in  the  fifteenth  and 

sixteenth  sections  of  Book  I.     Like  unto  the  other 

disorders  of  this  class,  blisters  and  rest  are  the  only 

Remedies ;  apply  the  blistering  liniment  composed  of 

cantbarides  and  spirits  of  wine :  See  page  469. 

5.  Spavin, 

Bog  spavin  is  the  more  common,  blood  spavin 
biUt  rare.  Both  varieties,  as  well  as  bone  spavin, 
Q^e  their  origin  to  hard  work  in  early  life,  in  the 
same  manner  as  just  adduced  in  cases  of  windgall, 
and  thoroughpin.  Bog  spavin  is  caused  by  the 
joint,  oil  of  the  hough  issuing  into  the  membrane 
that  surrounds  it,  and  there  stagnating  under  the 
vein,  causes  this  to  swell.  The  old  remedy  of 
taking  up  the  vein  by  ligature  should  be  abandoned 
as  a  long  and  tedious  mode  of  cure :  the  circulation 
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has  then  to  foiee  a  new  chanael,  in  doitig  wKieh  ir- 
riCatkm  of  the  parts  adjaoetit  is  the  ine«is  of  emef 
by  {Nnonoting  absorption ;  whereas^  the  BSstte  ^flfeet 
Ini^t  be  produced  hy  Uk^prhg,  as  in  the  Iwa  d&t" 
respondent  disorders  just  named  above. 

This  disorder  consists  in  a  bony  enlargement  al 
the  upper  end  of  the  shani-bane,  inside  <it  ^ 
hodc*joint^  a  little  below  it  it  belongs  to  the  hind 
leg  only ;  and  if  not  undertdLen  in  time  becomes 
incurable.  -  -       '  ' 

Caused  by  the  same  kind  of  cupidity  as  the  last 
mentioned  diseases ;  and  Kke  these  is  generally  mis* 
taken  for  some  strain  at  the  superior  part^  as  the 
hip^omty  until  by  delay  all  our  endeavouri^  are 
tendered  hopeless*     At  the  seat  of  this  disotder 
the  leg  IS  composed  of  three  hemes,  which  fit  to- 
gether into  one  common  cavity  at  the  hack,*  and 
notwithstanding  they  appear  as  close  together  as 
one   bone,   yet  possess  separate  motion  to   give 
Elasticity  to  the  animal's  tread,  and  assist  hiti  in 
the  act  of  progression,  as  may  be  observed  in  the 
working  of  his  haunches  when  thehofseis  goit^g 
«it  full  speedy  or  making  a  sbmding  lekp.    By 
tnounting  the  colt  whilst  too  young  to  bear  ^e  in« 
'cumbent  weight,  by  pushing  him  hard  iti'  bi^  work, 
'as  well  as  by  working  young  cattle  at  plough,  a 
praxrtice  some  breeders  of  heavy  horses  injudiciously 
adopt,  these  bones  get  strained  asundef,  as  ^twere> 
"and  inflamnmtion  takes  place.        -  ^      < 
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.  As  «linost.^va7  ooe  knova,  by  mistimiig  young 
isplts '  in  the  inaimer  just  described,  lliey  becene 
cat-hammed|  if  they  da  not  derive  that  particuhir 
mal-OQofonnatioii  firom  parentage^  as  before  hinted 
(p.  444),  and  is  more  scientifically  accounted  for  in 
the  first  chapter  of  Book  I.,  page  50.  Generally 
it  happens  that  horses  so  formed  are  good,  easy 
goers,  brisk  and  active ;  but  though  well  adapted 
&»  light  wdghts,  are  utterly  incapacitated  from 
undertaking  horseman^s  weight  at  speed,  until  diey 
ane  full  mouthed.  If  heavily  mounted,  or  hard 
driven  early  in  life,  they  invariably  Arow  out  a 
eurb  or  spavin.  The  shoeing'Smith  frequently 
contributes  to  the  contraction  of  ftoK^-jpatm  witii<- 
out  knowing  it,  by  tuniing  up  the  beds  of  the  shoes 
in  firoaty  weather  unevenly.  In  the  same  manner^ 
when  the  inside  heel  preserves  its  roughness  longer 
than  the  outer  heel,  it  is  clear  that,  this  last  must 
bear  lowest,  and  further  contribute  tcr  the  evi} 
strain  that  cat-hammed  horses  are  ever  liable  to^ 
about  the  hock. 

Sympiama. — Inflammation  is  scarcely  pereepttf* 
ble  ui  fir^j  or  any  other  symptom ;  and  <as  it;  is 
vitally  necessary  that  we  should  apply  the  ranedy 
thus  early,  we  must  employ  the  discriminating  test 
described  at  page  45*?.  If  the  existence  of  adhe- 
sion, which  constitutes  bone-spavin,  be  not  dis* 
covered  in  the  manner  proposed,  the  disord^ 
fH^ooeeds  until  it  may  be  pereewed  upon  comparing 
the  hpcka  together.  At  first  the  infiunmation  is 
but  trivial,  when  the  horse  10  dso  laaest )  but  when 
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time  has  been  allowed  to  unite  the  bone,  tile  heat 
and  enlargement  increase,  and  the  spamn  is  inemr- 
able,  but  the  lameness  is  lessened. 

Cttre. — ^At  the  commencement  only  it  may  be 
efiected  easily,  by  simply  blistering  the  pert  all 
round  the  hough,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  raise  the 
blister  to  a  good  extent.  Generally,  in  bad  cases 
it  would  be  advisable  to  repeat  the  blister  7  in 
which  event  let  the  ferraer  one  be  first  well 
cleansed  away  with  Goulard's  extract,  diluted  trith 
water.  But  should  the  duration  of  lameness  and 
degree  of  swelling  give  reason  for  a^tdhending 
that  the  adhesion  is  uncommonly  extensive,  let  the 
part  be  fired  previously  to  blisterii^;  Be  cis^^ul 
to  keep  the  horse's  head  up  whilst  the  blister  is 
operating,  and  subseque.ntly  dress  with  hog's  lard ; 
but  do  not  use  any  greasy  applications  previously 
to  blistering,  as  these  only  tend  to  harden  the  skin, 
and  so  obstruct  the  perspiration  and  absorption 
which  pnomote  the  cure. 

Making  the  shoe  thin  on  the  outside  at  the  heel, 
relieves  the  pressure  when  the  horse  is  worked ;  the 
contrary  form  of  shoe  is  conducive  to  all  diseases 
of  the  leg  bones. 

7.  Curb; 

« 

•  Caf«f e,-^Inflammation  in  the  sheath  of  &e  flexor 
tendon  (i,  fig.  1,  plate  S),  a  little  below  the  point 
of  the  hock,  where  the  sheath  is  attached-  td-the 
muscle.  Like  spavin,  turb  mosdy  affects  young 
horses  of  the  cat^hammed  built,  whose  legs  sttod 
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4oo  much  under  the  body,  and  which  have  been 
worked  prematurely  hard,  as  in  the  case  of  bone- 
spavin^  Indeed,  the  two  diseases  bear  so  much 
-resemblance  to  each  other,  in  catise  and  symptoms^ 
excejpt  only  as  to  situation,  that  we  feel  no  difficulty 
in  referring  the  reader  to  the  preceding  page  for 
our  ^description  of  these,  only  premising  that  he 
cannot  discover  the  coming  of  a  curb,  by  any  other 
means  than  lameness,  and  comparing  the  two  legs 
to  each  other  sidewise,  when  a  diffused  swelling 
may  be  seen,  but  very  little  beat  felt,  by  reason  of 
the*  disorder  being  deep-seated. 

Curci^ — It  may  be  effectually  removed  at  first 
conning  on  by  bUsiering^  as  in  case  of  bon^-spavin  ; 
but  when  the  disease,  has  lasted  a  long  time^  firing 
must  be  resorted  to  with  the  same  precautions  as 
.  before  recommended.  Ease  may  be  afiqrded  by 
adding  to  the  thickness  of  the  heels  of  the  shoe* 

8.  Splent 

» 

•May  be  looked  upon  as  a  disorder  of  ike  fore-legs, 
'though  occurring  on  the  hind  ones,  at  times,  under 
.  .:^iotheT  name.         .  ....      . 

Cause. — Working  of  young  horses  before  they 
have  acquired  sufficient  stamina,  or  on  labour  which 
.is  much  beyond  their  strength,  as  in  qase  of  spavin, 
euvb,  &c.  to  which  the  reader  is  referred,  and  the 
<i(i3|icussion  which  the  leg  receives  at  going  upon 
<  hard  ground,  stones,  &c.  . 

,     SympUmis^ — Frequent  lameness  that  goes  off  and 
.•^returns  without  «fparent  cause  for  either^  before 
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the  splent  shows  itodf  opcm  tbe  cannoo,  or  riianAt* 
bone^  which  it  docs  at  length  on  the  inaide.  Sir 
milarly  hereto,  it  affects  the  bone  of  the  hind  1^ 
and  then  acquires  th^  name  of  bomt'^paein.  Inr 
flammation  of  the  skin  is  soon  felt,  and  the  hovse 
goes  lame  until  the  splent  is  completely  throwiit 
and  afterwards  he  does  as  well  as  ever,  except  re^ 
taining  the  splent  mark,  perhaps ;  but  severe  cases 
occur,  that  do  not  terminate  so  fan>urably*  Such 
happens  when  the  leg  undergoes  very  rude  con* 
cussion,  that  causes  the  enlargement  and  niptui^ 
which  constitutes  the  disease,  at  the  Under  pari  of 
the  leg,  where  it  meets  with  tendons  or  .the  su»- 
pensor  ligament — (See  bad  view,  plate  2,  fig.  1,2.) 
The  lameness  and  the  inflammation  arethenattbeii' 
highest  state  of  excitement,  and  the  splent  requires 
careful  attention. 

Remedy. — But  should  not  the  horse  throw  out 
the  spleni  on  this  last  mentioned  dangerous  part, 
and  become  lame,  he  will  yet  suffer  much  in  all 
ordinary  cases;  for  the  enlaigement  of  the  bone 
strains  the  membrane  which  covers  it  tightly,  as 
described  in  Book  i.  sect.  17.  For  this  purpoae 
apply  a  warm  stinmlaiing  einbroeution,  which  af- 
fords relief  in  the  more  favourable  eases;  but  when 
the  splent  rises  Under  the  ligament  or  tendon, 
HisieHng  or  firing  must  be  resorted  to.  The  lattev^ 
however,  is  proper  only  in  extreme  cases,  and  oi^ 
to  be  adopted  when  blistering  is  found  inadequate 
to  the  purpose :  if  the  swelling  is  hot  and  tender, 
firing  would  have  the  effect  of  enlarging  the  whole 
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bone  of  the  leg,  and  even  the  blistering  liquid  is 
improper  when  this  symptom  is  highly  prevalent. 
Rather  let  the  heat  subside,  or  assist  it  in  doing  so 
by  means  of  Goulard's  extract,  diluted  witli  water, 
frequently  applied.  When  this  has  reduced  the 
heat,  employ  the  fbllowbg 

Liquid  Blister • 

Candiarides  pulverised,  4  drachms. 
Mix  with  sweet  oil  to  the  consistence  of  treacle, 
and  apply  the  same  twice  during  th^  day ;  thusi, 
-«Let  the  hair  be  clipped  off  close  from  the  part, 
and  all  round  the  leg,  and  the  blister  well  rubbed 
with  the  hand  (covered),  for  five  or  ten  minutes. 
If  this  does  not  cause  further  swelling  and  the 
discharge  be  of  a  clammy  nirture,  a  third  application 
of  the  liquid  blister  becomes  necessary.  After  li 
day  has  dapsed,  dress  two  or  three  days  with  hogs* 
lard,  and  the  patient  may  be  walked  about, .  to  get 
rid  of  the  stiffiiess.  ^It  may  be  proper,  «fter  this, 
farther  to  reduce  the  heat  by  more  applications  of 
the  Goulard's  extract,  as  above. 

Shoeing  is  supposed  to  occasion  splents  some- 
times, it  being  the  practice  with  most  mnkhs  to 
imdce  the  inner  heel  of  their  shoes  thinner  than 
the  outer;  and  the  inner  heel  being  also  lower 
than  the  outer,  occasions  the  splent  bone  to  re- 
ceive the  concussion  more  sharply  than  the  outer 
oM;  lor,  as  was  before  observed,  splents  <^ener 
oocur  en  the  inside  of  the  leg  than  on  any  other 
part  of  it 
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9.  MaUenders  and  SaUenders. 

Scurvy  eruptions  on  the  bend  of  the  knee-joints, 
or  on  the  corresponding  bend  in  the  hock  joint ; 
the  first  mentioned  term  being  applied  to  those 
eruptions  that  appear  upon  the  fore  leg,  the  second, 
sallender,  is  confined  to  those  of  the  hinder  leg. 
A  crack,  with  much  soreness,  accompanies  both. — 
The  cause  may  be  found  in  gross  habit  of  body,  at- 
tended by  suppression  of  some  ordinary  evacua^on, 
as  stool,  urine,  or  perspiration ;  therefore,  to 

Cure  the  patient,  restore  the  defective  evacuation 
by  giving  the  purging-ball  prescribed  at  page  244, 
or  that  at  page  345,  according  to  cireum3tanee& ;  or 
a  urine-boB,  or  the  emetic  tartar,  at  page  190,  or 
387,  in  smaller  doses,  and  the  scurf  decreases  until 
it  wholly  disappears. 

Let  the  hair  be  cut  off  close  iBrom  th^  part  afiected, 
and  the  scurf  well  washed  with  strong  soap-suds, 
and  then  rub  over  it  daily,  of  the 

Ointment  for  Scurvy  Eruption^ 

Red  precipitate  powder,  half  an  ounce. 

Hogs'  lard,  2  ounces*  Mixed  well  togotber. 
Sometimes,  a  poultice,  in  which  is  introduced  ace- 
tated  mhe^rge,  becomes  necessary,  when  the  erup- 
tion is  divided  by  a  gaping  crack,,  which  the  oint- 
ment may  have  occasioned.  The  blue  ointment  of 
the  shops  is  employed  by  some  insftead  of  the  above 
oihtment :  the  effect  is  not  materially  vai^ied  by  this 
adoption. 


•  « 
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CHAP.  III. 

LAMENESS  FROM  STRAINS. 

These  are  the  most  deceptious  class  of  ailments 
attribnted  to  the  limbs  of  the  horse ;  for  many  such 
are  spoken  of  in  the  most  confident  manner  which 
do  nof  exist  in  reality,  whilst  others  could  not  pos- 
sibly happen  to  the  parts  indicated  by  the  names 
diey  commonly  bear ;  yet  shall  we  fall  into  this  old 
method  of  titling  the  various  afiections  of  the  limbs 
in  order  to  render  what  we  have  to  say  more  gene- 
rally understood.  Our  neighbours,  and  rival  veteri- 
nariansy  the  French,  in  the  instructions  issued  to 
their- smiths  of  the  army,  went  a  Uttle  farther  in  their 
^complaisance  to  error :  *'  All  swellings  of  the  tendons 
from  the  knee  to  the  coronet,  or  from  the  hock  to 
the  heel,  show  an  extension  or  strain  of  the  inte* 
gument.  Take  off  the  shoe  and  pare  the  foot/' 
In  fact,  their  practice  of  ordering  rest  in  all  cases 
6f  strain,  which  often  efiects  a  cure  with  very  little 
further  assistance,  could  not  be  more  assuredly  com* 
plied  with  than  by  thus  taking  off  the  shoes;  for 
the  MarechaUerie  were  ill  able  to  retain  their  sick 
horses  in  quarters,  upon  urgent  occasions  of  active 
service,  unless  they  could  demonstrate  the  fact  t^n 
the  view  to  their  superiors,  which  this  taking  off  the 
shoes  would  shew  without  fear  of  contradiction. 
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By  this  general  mode  of  forming  their  judgment 
as  to  the  cause  of  all  swellings  before  or  behind,  we 
may  perceive  they  included  all  ''  extensions"  of  the 
bone  in  their  notions  o£  a  strain,  and  treated  spavin, 
splent,  curbj  strain  of  the  tendons  and  ligaments, 
all  in  the  same  maimer  atfittL  Of  these  latter- 
mentioned  we  come  next  to  consider  the  distingui^ 
ing  83nnptom8  and  most  appropriate  methods  cf 
cave ;  aad  we  will  here  candidly  allow,  at  setting 
OHt|  that  oar  neighbours  todc  a  correct  view  of  the 
general  cau$e  of  all  lameness :  those  strains  whidi 
occasion  inflammation  of  the  ligaments,  tendons, 
tfid  muscles^  always  communioate,^?ver  to  tkejboi*, 
whence  arise  thrush,  canker,  8and*crack,  &c.  &xx 
*We  very  improperly,  so  far  as  preeisicm  is  con* 
oeraed,  term  all  lameness  of  the  tendons^  &o.  m 
^nstff,  though  it  may  arise  from  any  other  cause,  as 
impiently  happens,  vix.  a  blow  given  by  the  toe  <^ 
the  hind  foot*  in  hunting  over  heavy  lands,  wfaeii 
the  fore  foot  is  detained  too  long  in  the  ground, 
coming  in  contact  with  rolling  stones  in  leaping^ 
the  kidc  of  another  horse,  &c. 

The  word  strain,  as  here  employed,  is  evidently 
used  in  the  wrong  sense :  it  should  be  jpwm,  i.  ew 
bent  or  twisted  out  of  its  proper  position.  Tostrak^ 
OF  stretch  any  thing  long  to  a  greater  length,  as 
when  the  back  sinew  is  strained  or  enlarged  so  as 
to  permit  the  pasterns  to:slope  or  benddown^  as  ill 
mild  cases  of  **  breaking  down"  would  be  a  mors 

» 

•  Twm  back  ti»  pages  58^  64  $  and  Me  pagt  488. 
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noeurate  expression  for  this  particular  ailment^  but 
oertidiiljrnot  for  the  iiristed  sprain. 

1.  S^iUn  of  the  Shoulder. 

.  Horaes  that  are  weak  before  and  low  loofed, 
with  m.  unsteady  tread^  are  most  liable  to  contract 
tiiis  disorder ;  which  consists  in  a  twist  or  sprain  of 
iiie  sivong  musdes  that  attach  the  shoulder  to  ^ket 
body.  There  being  no  socket  for  the  shoulder** 
blade  to  rest  in,  as  is  the  case  with  most  other 
animalsy  the  horse  is  very  liable  to  incur  this  dis- 
aster ina  petty  degree,  whenever  his  progression  is 
BCCelsrated  to  the  utmost  of  his  powers ;  but  we 
must  guard  ourselves  against  placing  entire  reliance 
upon  the  hastily-delivered  opinions  of  empyrics, 
who  boldly  pronounce  when  they  hope  to  decdve^ 
and  expect  belief  from  the  credulous. 

Cauie. — Mueh  the  same  as  those  which  occasion 
cmieiission,  bbws,  and  numbness  of  tfie  foot,  with 
their  consequences,  which  we  consent  to  call 
**  strain  of  the  coffin-joint,'*  without  the  most  distant 
possibility  of  knowing  whether  this  misfortune  ever 
has  happened.  When  the  horse  is  subjected  to  any 
nid^  accident,  as  a  kick,  or  his  load  becoming  dis* 
tNpdeied,  or  being  thrown  down,  or  slipping  on 
pavement,  ice,  &c.,  or  treading  on  a  loose  stone, 
he  is  veiry  likely  to  incur  strain  of  the  musdes  of 
the  dioulder*  See  conformation  of  the  shoulder, 
in  chap.  i.  page  40. 

SymptWM. — Decided  by  swelling  upon  the  chest, 
or  at  the  t<^  of  the  shoulder;  but  we  tUnk  it 
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desirable  to  ascertain  whether  the  accident  ha« 
taken  place  brfore  this  symptfipn  becomes  appareptt 
Lameness  immediately  succeeding  any  or  eilher 
of  those  accidents;  which  may  be  distinguished 
from  a  strain  lower  down  by  the  animal's  drawing 
his  toe  along  the  ground,  from  inability  in  the  part 
to  lift  it  off  the  ground ;  but  when  he  Uirowa  out 
the  foot  in  a  semicircle,  described  by  the  segment  at 
page  42,  this  shows  that  the  hurt  is  chiefly  coqfined 
to  the  lower  part  of  the  shoulder  near  the  elbow. 
Taking  up  the  foot,  and  bending  the  limby  will 
further  prove  the  existence  of  strain  in  the  shoulder, 
if  the  animal  evince  pain;  whereas,  if  it  lie  i^.the 
foot,  and  not  in  the  shoulder,  the  lame  leg  can  be 
moved  as  supple  as  the  sound  one.  The  diffi^ty 
pf  ascertaining  the  real  seat  of  lameness  is  soine« 
times  so  very  great,  being  entirely  invisible,  that 
the  groom  seldom  hesitates  to  assert  his  belief,  that 
the  hcnrse  may  be  gammonings  or  "  shamming 
AlMraham :  '*  this  uncertainty  has  put  us  upojo  all 
sorts  of  expedients  to  find  out  the  real  seat  of  the 
disorder.  For  this  purpose,  hold  up  his  head  high, 
and  after  comparing  and  finding  no  difference  iju  the 
shape  of  his  two  shoulders,  let  go  the  head,  whea 
he  will  be  observed  to  flinch  upon  bringing  it  to- 
wards the  affected  side.  Let  a  person  rattle  some 
com  in  a  sieve  at  a  distance  behind,  now  on  this 
side,  now  on  that,  and  he  will  be  observed  to  evince 
pain  at  turning  the  neck  so  as  to  strain  the  afie<^ 
side ;  not  so  if  the  pain  be  in  ihefoot^  oi  course. 
,As  the  horse  will  step  short,  and  also  throw,  ojxt  his 
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leg  somewhat  in  a  semicircle,  when  he  has  received 
a  pridk  in  shoeing,  this  latter  sign  is  not  to  he  taken 
as  finaJly  indicative  of  **  strain  in  the  shoulder^** 
until  the  foot  has  been  examined^  and  the  shoeing** 
smith  questioned  as  to  his  skill  and  carefulness. 
*  Cure. — If  the  injury  be  considerable,  as  when 
the  horse  has  been  thrown  down,  he  should  be  bled 
at  onc^,  in  the  plate  vein  when  it  is  local,  but  in 
the  neck  when  the  injury  has  been  more  general, 
A  laxative  ball,  or  a  purgative,  must  follow,  as  a 
mBiter  of^course,  proportioned  to  the  actual  state  of 
his  body  at  the  time.  A  fomentation  of  camomile 
flowers,  or  of  scalded  bran,  should  be  applied 
largely  and  assiduously  at  the  chest  and  inside  the 
elbow,  and  these  remedies,  with  rest  from  all  labour 
and  exercise,  generally  perfect  the  cure. 

When  the  swelling  is  great,  but  not  extensive, 
as  in  the  case  of  a  kici,  spirits  of  wine,  in  which 
a  fourth  of  its  weight  of  camphor  has  been  dis- 
solved, should  be  rubbed  in.  This  will  supersede 
the  necessity  of  walking  the  horse  too  early,  with 
Ae  hope  of  recovering  the  "  use  of  his  limb,'*  by 
promoting  the  lymphatic  absorption.  A  rowel  is 
sometimes  employed,  when  the  heat  and  swelling 
are  very  high,  with  good  efiect ;  but  the  old  system 
of  previously  boring  and  blowing,  and  laying  on 
*'  a  charge,"  is  exploded  as  barbarous  and  inutile. 
On  the  symptoms  abating,  let  the  convalescent 
-horse  have  a  loose  stall,  and  in  proportion  as  his 
action  may  be  free  from  lameness,  so  should  be  re- 
gulated his  return  to  walking,  to  exercise^  and  to 
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work.  Before  he  can  be  fit  for  his  former  occupa- 
tioDi  it  generally  is  finind  best  to  give  the  horse  a 
run  at  grass ;  but  previously  he  may  try  his  powers 
in  a  contracted  plot  of  ground  in  the  homestead^ 
to  prevent  hb  indulging  too  freely  in  exercise,  see- 
ing that  he  is  very  liable  to  a  relapsci  which  is  ge- 
nerally more  difficult  to  overcome  than  the  original 
attack* 

Swimming  the  horse  "  for  strain  in  the  shoulder 
johdf^  was  a  favourite  remedy  formerly,  but  is  de- 
servedly  exploded,  although  we  could  be  certain 
that  thejahU  intended  to  be  cured  were  the  elbow. 
This  accident,  however,  does  not  happen  often: 
we  never  saw  a  marked  case,  and  merely  deem  it 
possible ;  yet  has  the  practice  still  its  advocates. 
And  it  may  be  iserviceable  in  other  respects,  as 
the  muscles  are  thus  brought  into  play,  and  the 
whole  limb  employed  in  quite  different  kind  of 
action  to  that  of  walking  on  terra  firma.  Some 
persons  submit  their  horses  to  haOwngy  by  entire 
submersion ;  an  operation  that  was  performed  most 
adroitly,  about  thirty-five  years  ago,  by  a  stable* 
man  named  Hevis  Lawlerj  in  the  bay  of  Dublin* 
His  manner  was  to  ride  his  horse  to  a  convenient 
depth  of  water,  and  then  jumping  fcnrward  suddenly 
on  the  animal's  neck,  thus  souse  it  head-foremost  to 
the  bottom.  The  feat  caused  great  marvel  at  the 
time;  but  not  so  the  total  disappearance,  upon 
one  occasion,  of  the  perfoimer :  poor  Denis  is  sup- 
posed to  have  received  a  kick  to  the  bottom,  and 
his  bo4y  drilled  out  to  sea,'  as  his  Howth  firiends 
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Jiear^d  no  more  of  him  after  tiat,  though  "  New 
Harbour". underwent  thmough  repair  fiince  poor 

Lawler's  last  kick. 

2.  Strain  of  the  WhirlrBone  {Hip- Joint.) 

r  A  supposititious  di3order^  which,  is  more  fire- 
quently  found  to  be  a  tardy  attack  of  bone-spavin, 
that  is  slow  in  coming^forward^  and  upon  which  M. 
la  Fosse  has  thought  proper  to  be  very  facetious : 
**  a  horse  has  the  spavin^  or  be  has  it  not/'  says 
he^;  ^'  it  is  not  like  a  jack-in*a-box,  that  waits  to 
make  his  appearance  when  you  pull  the  string.** 
£itber  spayin  or  strain  of  the  whirlbone^  he  con- 
cludes^ must  be  the  disorder  of  the  hind  leg,  when 
the  animal  draws  its  toe  along  the  road,  as  de- 
scribed just  above  as  beii>g  a  symptom  of  strain  in 
thi^fore  leg.  When  the  animal  has  received  it^jury 
in  the  region  of  the  hip,  the  camphorated  spirits 
recommended  in  a  preceding  page  (475),  should 
be  applied ;  but  if  the  heat,  swelling,  and  tension 
do  not  abate  by  this  treatment,  blister  the  parts 
with  the  mild  blister  No.  S,  at  page  485.  This  ap« 
plication,  with  rest,  is  adequate  to  any  ordinary  case 
of  hip-joint  accident. 

3.  Strainqf  the  Stifle. 

Simple  '^  lameness"  would  better  designate  this 
so-called  strain.  The  same  remedies  as  those  pre- 
scribed for  whirlr-bofne  strain  will  apply  to  this  part ; 
also  fomentations,  physic,  and  if  the  case  be  inve- 
temtej  a  rowel,  &c.  &c.  one  after  another. .  Cam- 
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phorated  spiritSi  or  uldmately  a  mild  blister,  aie 
useful  and  proper,  according  to  the  circumstsnoes 
just  set  down. 

4.  StringiHalt. 

CoHse^ — ^A.cold9  and  consequent  rigidity  of  the 
sheath  of  the  flexor  tendons,  whereby  the  mem* 
branous  .connection  between  them,  and  the  tendo 
planiaris  is  destroyed. — See  page  443. 

A  catching  up  of  the  hind  leg  at  every  step  th6 
horse  takes,  constitutes  what  is  termed  Hring-haU^ 
It  is  one  of  the  incurables ;  but  this  consideration 
shall  not  deter  us  from  observing,  that  this  over- 
action  of  the  hind  leg  may  be  brought  about  by  art, 
or  rather  the  ingenuity  of  man  operating  upon  a 
known  function  of  nature. 

The  cause i  naturally  arising,  is  very  obscure ;  but 
the  horse-exhibitioners,  having  occasion  for  much 
shpw  at  their  amphitheatric  courses,  sought  to  faring 
on  this  **  high  show"  by  puncturation.  To  them  let 
the  secret  belong ;  it  is  barbarous  and  unseemly. 

» * 

5.  Strain  of  the  Baclc. 

When  the  immediate  covering  of  the  bones^  de*- 
scribed  in  Book  I.  at  page  65,  become  relaxed,  and 
thereby  fail  to  hold  the  joints  together  suf&cientif 
firm,  the  consequence  naturally  arising  from  this 
circumstance  is,  that  they  bend  a  little  out  of  place, 
at  every  movement  the  animal  makes,  and  the  least 
accident  confirms  the  strain,  or  rather  sprain. 
Merely  straining  or  stretching  will  eflfect  this  evil 
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ICt  times,  though  that  b^  no  greater  than  an  effort 
to  t^lieve  nature  by  a  motion.  The  very  great 
number  of  joints  in  the  bach-bone^  added  to  its 
horizontal  position,  render  it  more  liable  to  sprain, 
perhaps,  than  any  other  joint  connecting  *longet 
bones;  and  this  ia  the  reason  that  the  short-bone 
joints  of  the  foot  are  so  liable  to  give  way  at  appa-^ 
rently  trivial  concussions.  ' 

Cause. — Mostly  affecting  draught  cattle  of  the 
heavy  kind,  and  principally  incident  to  cities  and 
towns,  where  dray  and  cart-horses  are  obliged  to 
tuam  short  upon  slippery  stones,  we  may  ascribe 
this  disorder  to  what  is  called  a  wrench,  or  twist  in 
the  human  practice.  The  steady  pull,  unattended 
by  SL'tum,  is  not  likely  to  occasion  hurt  of  the  back, 
be  it  never  so  hollow  originally ;  because  the  effort 
that  is  made  to  pull  a  great  weight  causes  the  joints 
to  press  straight  against  each  other,  every  capsule 
being  then  filled  with  its  next  corresponding  con**- 
vex  bone. 

Symptoms, — ^A  kind  of  separate  motion  for  the 
hind  quarter,  compared  to  the  fore  one,  of  which  the 
exact  perceptible  division  is  the  seat  of  the  injury. 
Sometimes  it  appears  as  far  back  as  the  4th  lumbar- 
ispine,  but  when  farther  forward  than  the  Idth,  (at 
G.  S4,  on  the  frontispiece,)  it  affects  the  respiration, 
and  with  it  other  vital  functions,  and  the  animal 
suffers  in  his  general  health.  It  may  be  muscular 
or  ligamentary,  or  compounded  of  both,  in  which 
cases  the  parts  adapt  themselves  to  the  derange- 
Bient  that  has  taken  place,  by  thickening  their  sub- 
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stance,  and  the  first  lameness  decreases  greatly :  in 
this  event  the  horse^s  condition  is  not  at  ail  affected. 
While  staling,  his  efforts  are  son^ewhat  ludi^rous-i 
as  are  also  all  attempts  to  make  a  trot  of  it  when 
out  oC  harness.  These  symptoms  have  deceived 
some  persons  into  the  belief^  that  the  one  or  the 
Other  exertion  has  caused  the  strain ;  whereas  it  is 
only  the  earliest  demonstration  of  it  to  thei^Merver. 

Jtetnedies  applied  early  may  assist  nature^^  but 
the  lameness  never  can  be  cured  com^etely.  It 
tlie  wrench  or  sprain  has  been  of  a  violent  sQrt»  as 
in  the  case  of  "  shoulder  strain/'  let  the  animal 
be  bled  to  a  good  extent,  i.  e.  frop  three  to  five 
quarts,  according  to  the  quantity  or  degree  of  yio* 
lence  he  has  sustained;  for  it  usually  happens,  thai 
It  has  been  strained  all  over,  in  various  parts*  Two 
dray-horses,  which  were  employed  in  pulling  h^^r 
butts  from  the  cellar  of  a  public-house  at  the  corner 
of  Homer  Street,  being  backed  too  dose  to  the 
steps,  fell  in,  the  weight  of  the  hinder  h^se  drag- 
ing  in  the  fore  one  upon  him.  Much  contusipn/yras 
the  consequence,  as  well  of  the  accident  itself  as  in 
dragging  them  out :  they  were  in  fact  strained  all 
over,  so4hat  they  could  scarcely  stand  for  a  vvhile. 
Bleeding  copiously,  however,  to  the  amount  of  six 
quarts,  reduced  the  tendency  to  inflammation ;  ,aad 
although  they  might  be  pronounced  hurt  all  over, 
and  the  hind  horse  in  particular,  both  did  well  aiW 
physicking,  and  a  few  days  of  light  work. 

We  have  found  a  fomentation  of  hot  vinegar  of  very 
great  service,  in  a  well  marked  case  of  recent  strain; 
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the  plan  recommended  by  White^  of  adininistering 
it  by  means  of  a  woollen  cloth  or  rug  steeped,  and 
loosely  wrung  out,  being  followed.  A  fresh  sheep- 
skin/just  flayed,  was  applied  immediately,  and  the 
lameness  sensibly  lessened,  after  the  third  day,  and 
applying  the  fomentation  twice  a  day. 

6.  Strain  of  the  BacJc-Sinew  and  Ligaments. 

Cause, — Back-sinew  is  the  vulgar  name  for  the 
tendon  which  the  reader  will  find  depicted  in  the 
section  of  a  foot  at  page  443,  and  marked  (k).  It 
ascends  behind  the  small  pastern  (i)  and  large  pas- 
ternj  up  to  the  knee-bend  of  the  fore-leg,  and  to 
the  hock-joint  of  the  hinder  one,  respectively.  In 
plate  2,  fig.  1,  (at  a),  this  sinew  is  again  shown, 
where  it  emerges  out  of  the  heel,  and  enters  its 
sheath  (6),  to  which  it  is  attached  in  a  certain  de- 
gree, by  means  of  a  membranous  process  adhering 
from  side  to  side,  and  capable  of  distension  or  re- 
laxation. The  sheath  itself  is  attached  to  the  two 
pasterns,  of  which  it  thus  becomes  the  tendon  oi^ 
support;  whence  the  back  sinew  and  its  sheath, 
or  flexor,  together  obtain  the  plural — tendons. 
Within  the  sheath  is  secreted  a  milky  fluid,  in- 
tended for  lubricating  and  defending  the  parts  dur- 
ing the  very  great  action  to  which  they  are  Hable  in 
every  effort  of  progression.  As  happens  in  all 
other  secretions,  this  one  sometimes  fails  to  produce 
enough  for  the  intended  purpose,  when  the  sinew 
and  its  sheath  adhere  together,  or  at  least  do  not 
act  with  freedom ;  the  consequence  whereof  is  lame- 
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ness  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  which  may  be  tern- 
porary  only,  or  become  permanent,  according  to 
circumstances.  If  the  dryness  and  consequent  ad- 
hesion  be  trivial,  as  happens  after  hard  work  and 
a  night's  rest,  the  horse,  upon  getting  warm,  loses 
the  lameness  this  deficiency  has  occasioned,  fon: 
the  secretion  has  been  thereby  renewed,  and  the 
lubrication  is  now  effected  sufficiently;  but  the 
horse  fidk  lame  again  next  day,  probably,  and  if 
he  cannot  be  allowed  regt,  'tis  7  to  1  that  he  be- 
comes permanently  lame.  In  this  respect  the 
French  beat  us  hollow  (as  just  before  remaii^ed 
at  page  471),  though  they  do  not  profess  humatit^ 
so  sensitively  as  the  English  ;  and  even  the  Arabs, 
though  robbers  by  profession,  by  habit,  and  incli- 
nation, are  too  sensible  of  what  is  due  to  a  faithful 
animal  in  distress,  to  travel  on  lame  horses. 

Symptoms. — ^That  sort  of  strain  which  consists 
of  relaxation  of  the  back  sinew  shows  itself  by 
the  horse  going  low  upon  his  pasterns,  in  conse- 
quence of  its  "  carrying  high,"  or  being  trotted 
constantly  in  harness.  Occasional  lameness  some- 
times  ensues  in  that  fore  foot  which  beats^  or  has 
the  lead  at  setting  out — generally  the  off  one;  in- 
flammation of  the  whole  foot  may  be  felt  by  com- 
parison with  the  heat  of  its  fellow,  which  is  aptly 
enough  termed  "  fever  of  the  foot"  by  the  old  far- 
riers. This  is  a  very  puzzling  kind  of  lameness, 
no  other  symptom  than  those  presenting  itself  for 
us  to  ascertain  the  exact  cause ;  and  of  course  the 
less  observant  persons  are  very  Ukely  to  apply  the 
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wrong  medicine,  and  render  the  horse  a  disservice 
instead  of  doing  him  good.  The  lameness  sometimes 
goes  offf  without  any  treatment  whatever  but  rest ; 
it  is,  however,  more  frequently  accompanied,  or  fol- 
lowed, by  some  ^sease  of  the  sole,  in  consequence 
of  the  secretion  of  horn  in  the  foot  being  obstructed. 
Saiid-crack, /re^A,  cofTis,  are  among  these  evils, 
arising  from  supernatural  heat. 

Whatever  it  so  happens,  that  the  secretion  does 
not  restore  to  the  entire  tendons  their  original  mo- 
tion, it  follows  that  some  part  adheres  tx)  another; 
inflammation>  is  the  consequence,  and  the  horse 
becomes  worse  and  worse  every  day  he  is  put  to 
work,  the  lameness  never  leaving  him  altogether. 
When  the  adhesion  begins  extensively,  the  inflam- 
mation and  swelling  are  equally  so;  the  pain  is 
then  very,  great,  and  the  lameness  complete  and 
permanent.  This  denotes  .  the  disorder  called 
"strain  of  the  back  sinews,"  otherwise,  "strain  of 
the  sheath  of  the  tendon,'*  the  sheath  being  tech- 
nically termed  fiexar .  tendon.  In  very  bad  cases, 
or  where  a  slight  attack  has  continued  some  time, 
the  ligament  that  passes  between  the  back  sinew 
and  the  pastern  bones  becomes  greatly  diseased, 
and  conducts  the  inflammation  to  the  foot,  affecting 
alike  the  sole,  .the  coffinnbone,  and  the  hoof,  with 
heat. 

Fsofen/  inflicted  ^o^,  and  consequent  l^welling 
above  the  ^ock-joint^  or  over  die  superior  parts 
of  the  leg,  when  the  lameness  is  usually  very  great, 
require  strong  physic ;  and  the  inflammatory  symp- 
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toms,  when  running  high,  with  a  quick  and  irre- 
gular pulse,  should  be  lowered  by  bleeding.  Apply 
fomentations  of  bran,  or  a  poultice  of  the  same,  or 
of  oatmeal,  in  which  the  saturnine  lotion  has  been 
introduced,  as  much '  as  it  will  bear.  When  the 
great  heat  of  the  part  has  caused  dryness  of  the 
poultice,  saturate  it  externally  with  the  saturnine 
lotion,  either  by  soaking  cloths  in  it,  and  spreading 
these  all  over  the  part  affected,  or  in  a  pouhice  as 
above.  This  latter  mode  is  an  affair  that  is  ge- 
nerally very  ill  performed  by  stablemen,  and  he 
among  the  attendants  upon  sick  horses  who  is  most 
expert  at  making  bandages,  ought  to  be  looked 
upon  as  a  valuable  servant. 
.  After  this  treatment  has  reduced  the  inflamma- 
tory  symptoms,  but  not  the  swelling  and  lameness, 
apply  opodeldoc,  which  may  be  made  as  under, 
viz.  Embrocation  No.  1.  If  this  does  not  fully 
succeed  in  the  course  of  three  or  four  days*  re- 
course must  be  had  to  No.  % ;  and  if  this  does  not 
prove  sufficiently  stimulating,  apply  the  mild  blis- 
ter No.  3. 

Embrocations/or  Strains. — ^No.  1. 

Spirits  of  wine,  4  ounces. 

Camphor,  half  an  ounce, 

Soap,  2  ounces. 
Dissolve  the  camphor  ia  half  the  spirits.;  mix  the 
remainder  witii  the  soap,  and  then  put  both,  loge* 
ther.     Bub  the  psu*ts  assiduously  twice,  or .  three 
times  during  the  day. 
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No.  2. 

Cnide  sal  ammoniaci  2  ounces. 

Vinegar^  one  quart. 
Mix  in  a  bottle>  and  rub  the  parts  twice  daily.  Let 
a  long  bandage,  dipped  in  the  embrocation  just 
prescribed,  be  passed  tightly  round  the  parts»  be- 
ginning at  the  bottom  and  making  it  fast  above  the 
knee,,  or  the  hock,  as  the  case  may  be.  Moisten 
the  bandage  after  it  is  on. 

No.  3. 

Cantharides,  in  powder,  I  drachm. 

Spirits  of  wine,  2  ounces. 
Mix,  and  rub  it  on  the  part.  Although  this. acts  as 
a  v^  mSd  blister^  the  horse's  head  must  be  tied 
up  for  a  few  hours  while  it  is  operating. 
'<  A  course  of  treatment  that  has  been  followed  in 
this  manner  steadily,  and  with  due  caution,  seldom 
&ils  to  restore  the  animal  to  a  comparative  sound- 
ness, if  not  completely  so;  though  the  swelling 
may  remain  after  the  lameness  has  ceased,  it  ge- 
nerally subsides  when  the  convalescent  animal  can 
be  permitted  to  walk  out  for  a  little  exercise,  which 
should  take  place  gradually,  and  the  use  of  a  loose 
stall  allowed,  than  which  there  is  not  in  the  whole 
catalogue  of  remedies  a  more  certain  adjunct  to  be 
found.  Going  out  too  early  after  apparent  re- 
covery is  very  likely  to  bring  on  a  relapse,  and  a 
relapse,  as  every  one  knows,  is  always  more  dif- 
ficult to  remove  than  the  original  disorder.     Time 
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is  required  for  the  injured  parts  to  recover  ^ir 
former  posture  and  strength,  if  that  event  ever 
arrive.  Firing  may  be  employed  after  a  while, 
but  is  very  often  resorted  to  prematorely,  before 
the  tendons  and  ligaments  havef  recovered  position, 
or  absorption  has  reduced  the  muscuhir  parts  to 
their  former  mze,  and  restored  dieir  action.  When 
three,  or  four,  or  five  mondis  of  moderate  labour 
give  reason  for  believing  that  these  events  have 
taken  place,  firing  is  likely  to  prove  highly  ser- 
viceable by  bracing  the  whole  together  in  a  tight 
skin,  much  resembling,  and  greatly  excelling  the 
long  bandage  prescribed  with  the  embrocHCion  No. 
S,  in  page  485.  The  reader  of  discentaident  will 
please  to  note,  that  if  the  said  artificial  bracing  be 
found  to  lessen  the  lameness  in  that<  early  stage  of 
the  disorder,  no  less  will  the  bradag  elf  the  natorai 
skin  by  firing  be  found  ben^dal  trhen  heaMiy 
(zction  is  restored,  but  not  perhaps-  i^  finriaer 
strength* 

7.  Breaking  Down, 

More  ruinous  than  any  preceding  kind  o{  strain, 
this  accident  is  moreover  remediless^  and  happens 
mostly  to. the  better  description  of  horses;  to  young 
racers  in  training,  at  their  trials,  or  in  the  actual 
race ;  to  hunters  in  leapi^,.  or  during  a  hard  run 
over  a  heavy  countrv. 

Cause. — Simply  relaxation  of  the  tendons  and 
ligaments  that  support  and  keep  together  the  pas- 
tern bones»    Grooming  overmuch  by  handHTubbing 
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the  heels  until  the  tendon  is  divested  of  most  of  its 
muscular  coverings  and  it  becomes  naturally  cool 
and  elastic  *.  That  race,  or  breed,  of  the  horse 
mrhich  has  low  pasterns,  and  high  goers,  are  most 
liable  to  break  down  upon  being  pushed. 

Symptom. — None  precedes  the  actual  breakif^g 
down,  or  falling  of  the  animal,  though  it  sometimes 
runs  many  yards  with  the  large  pastern  protruding 
through  the  skin  upon  the  ground,  in  which  state, 
we  haye  it  upon  record,  the  courageous  animal  has 
come  in  and  won  the  stakes,  to  obtain  which  it  has 
thus  paid  for  with  its  life :  in  this  case  the  suspensor 
Ugmment  has  been  ruptured  or  torn  from  its  true 
position  f .  Not  always  proceeding  to  this  fright- 
ful extremity,  however,  the  animal  is  ascertained 
to  have  broke  down  by  the  fetlock  joint  nearly 
touching  the  ground :  in  this  case  the  back  sinew 
«ad  lig«ments  under  it  are  found  to  have  relaxed  or 
given  way. 

Cure  there  is  none,  though  inefiectual  attempts 
are  usually  made  to  doctor  up  the  ruined  animal  for 
sale.  Apply  the  same  remedies  as  those  recom* 
mended  for  strtdn  of  the  bad  sinew  in  page  484, 
dp  all  which,  firing  promises  the  least  benefit  of 
any.    Yet  does  heat,  atmospheric  and  animal  heat, 

*  The  hand-rubbing  causes  lymphatic  absorption  of  muscle,  until 
tendinous  substance  supplies  its  place,  and  as  the  former  state  had 
been  too  fleshy  and  warm,  so  is  the  latter  too  cold  and  elastic. 

t  At  the  Lancaster  races,  1825,  Sir  P.  Musgrave's  Walton  colt 
broke  down  in  the  third  heat.  Soon  afterwards  the  Tiresias  colt  of 
General  Sir  John  Byng  also  dropped  down  in  a  similar  manner,  but 
at  the  covert  tide :  it  is  said  to  have  made  a  previous  start  forward. 
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possess  a  tendency  to  braoe  or  contract  the  tendons, 
whilst  coobess  preserves  the  juices,  and  with  it  the 
elasticity  of  this  particular  integument,  when  4fae 
remainder  of  the  coverings  are  least  incommoded 
with  muscle. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


SHOEING. 

Terms  and  phrases,  in  all  matters  connected  with 
the  arts  of  lifef  should  convey  a  good  and  £stinct 
notion  of  the  ihing  spoken  of.  Thb  does  not 
always  happen  in  our  day,  f<mneriy  n^ver,  and 
proved  a  vast  stombling-blook  to  the  advancement 
of  science ;  but  whoever  termed  Ae  horse-shoe  an 
'^  iron  defence"  was  a  happy  fellow,  and  deserves 
well  at  our  hands,  inasmuch  as  his  appellation  is 
goodly  descriptive  of  the  thing  intended,  and  tc^Bs 
plainly  what  a  shoe  ought  to  be  in  reality.  If  not 
made  of  sufficient  quaniitjf,  and  of  a  proper  inth 
terial,  it  proves  inadequate  to  defefid  th^  hoof  fifom 
injury ;  if  made  too  heavy,  or  ill-shaped,  the  shoe 
becomes  the  cause  of  grievous  offence^  of  pain,  heat, 
and  contraction  of  the  horn,  with  its  tmin  of  evils. 
Any  workman  may  learn  by  practice,  and^  there- 
fore, every  one  ought  to  know,  at  least,  when  too 
much  or  too  little  is  applied.     Some  feet  have  the 
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wall  very  thick,  and  the  shoe  will  require  a  good 
bearifig*;  if  veiry  thin,  it  cannot  carry  a  heavy  shoe^ 
though  it  stands  most  in  need  of  defence.  Again, 
the  horn  of  some  horses'  feet  is  so  well-tempered 
and  stout,  that  they  might  be  permitted  to  go  with* 
out  shoes  without  danger,  if  not  worked  upon 
stony  roads. .  Time,  however,  and  hard  work,  and 
the  heat  of  the  blood,  occasion  brittle  hoof,  and 
distortions,  with  numerous  disorders  that  attach  to 
the  foot  generally,  or  belong  to  the  sole  only. 

When  these  ailments  begin  to  show  their  effects, 
the  actual  shoe-maker,  or  "  fire-man,"  as  he  is 
called,  must  adapt  his  work  according  to  the  new 
pattern  thus  cut  out  for  him,  and  here  begins  his 
ingenuity :  in  some  extraordinary  cases  he  will  even 
have  to  adopt  a  different  shaped  defence  for  the 
same  set  of  feet  \  but  in  all  cases,  and  under  every 
circumstance,  he  must  fasten  them  on  firmly  to  the 
horny  wall  of  the  foot  by  naiHng  and  clenching ;  he 
who  performs  this,  office  being  termed  the  **  door- 
man" in  London,  where  labour  of  every. kind  is 
very  much  subdivided.  Both  will  find,  in  the 
ensuing  p^es,  that  we  have  not  been  unmindful  of 
the  duties  they  have  to  perform.  To  the  latter  of 
the^e  men  falls  the  task  of  preparing  the  hoof  to 
receive  the  shoe,  by  removing  the  superabundant 
horn  i  but  if  horn  do  not  so  abound,  he  should  cut 
away  scarcely  any,  lest  the  defence  come  off*  for 
wantof  su$cient  attachment.  What  is  worse,  by 
paryig,  the. sole  inordinately,  the  bones  within  are 
pressed  ou(  of  position  when  the  animsd  again  puts 
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foot  to  ground;  and  the  wail  having  now  no  le- 
sistance  in  the  homy  sole  to  keep  it  expanded,  it 
contracts  and  becomes  shapeless  and  diseased. 
Partial  parings  overmuch  produce  partial  accidents 
from  without,  and  engender  diseases  within,  which 
have  received  a  ^reat  number  of  nam^s  according 
to  the  situation,  but  all  having  their  origin  in  this 
or  some  such  injury,  and  all  producing  contracted 
hoof  and  sole.  The  importance  of  avoiding  this 
baleful  practice  may  be  deduced  from  the  great 
anxiety  of  our  ancestors  to  particularise,  by  so 
many  different  names,  this  single  disease  of  the  sole 
arising  from  contracted  hoof.  For,  whenever  ecm- 
stitutional  diseases  fall  into  the  foot,  they  never 
affect  the  sole^  or  any  part  of  the  bottonty  ttnless 
ATTRACTED  THITHER,  and  brought  into  baleftil  ac- 
tivity by  accidents  or  contraction  of  the  hoof,  by 
reason  of  this  paring  and  rasping  away  of  the  no- 
tural  defence.  For  example,  inflammation  c^  the 
lungs  affects  the  fore  feet  vnXh  fever  and  chest- 
founder,  whilst  the  like  attack  upon  the  urinary 
organs  affect  the  hind  feet  with  thrush  *•     Those 

*  Meaning  of  course  the  kidneys,  ureters  and  Uadder,  ivith  its 
neck ;  vvhich  latter  is  liable  to  disorders  the  bladder  is  not  subject  to. 
But  a  very  common  and  really  very  vulvar  blunder  prevails  of  dub- 
bing the  bladder  alone  ipvith  the  whole  title  of  the  urinary  orgam ; 
whereas  the  bladder  has  less  to  do  with  the  formation  of  urine  than 
any  of  the  other  component  parts  of  those  organs ;  nor  is  it  the  seat 
of  any  disorder  that  is  not  first  communicated  to  it  from  the  kidneys. 
Yet  does  the  writer,  who  is  admired  as  the  author  of  Nimrod*s 
letters,  fall  into  this  double  otifence,  when  copjring  these  three  or  lout 
sentences  into  his  long^  chapt^  on  f'  foot  lameness,"  which  he  does 
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diseases  are  constitutional,  or  residing  in  the  blood, 
and  may  originate  sand-crack,  fever  in  the  feet, 
quittor,  and  the  like,  but  produce  no  curb,  canker, 
surbatmg,  com,  or  those  other  twenty  alleged  dis- 
<Hrders  of  the  bottom  of  the  feet  before  alluded  to, 
unless  the  foot  be  harmed  in  some  manner  or  other. 
Under  each  of  those  heads  of  information,  we 
shall  presently  place  before  the  operative  reader  a 
few  plain  and  intelligent  precepts,  accompanied  by 
£iOme  fatherly  admonitions ;  for  most  assuredly,  that 
teacher  who  contents  himself  with  telling  the  learner 
what  is  necessary  to  be  done  has  but  half  performed 
his  duty,  if  he  leave  uncorrected  certain  long-stand- 
ing  errors,  which  he  knows  to  exist,  and  to  have 
received  the  sanction  of  ages  that  were  coiifessedly 
working  in  the  dark,  as  regards  horse-shoeing 
above  all  other  operations.  But  the  method  of  per- 
forming this  operation  is  avowedly  not  to  be  taught 
in  its  rudiments,  upon  paper.  Practice  is  indis- 
pensable, manual  labour  requisite;  and  much  of  it, 
conducted  by  an  intelligent  mind  well  versed  in 
books,  is  necessary  towards  forming  the  proficient 
shoeingsmith.  Hitherto,  however,  from  the  nature 
of  the  black-smith's  trade,  its  laboriousness,  and  the 
deficiency  of  general  education  down  to  a  late 
period,  most  of  the  operatives  in  this  branch  of 

wUhoui  acknowledgBMnt  s  and  intending  honestly  to  amend  our  want 
of  predMon,  he  substitutes  the  bladder  (as  being  more  particular)  for 
oar  **  nrinary  organs,"  and  thereby  destroys  the  whole  passage,  on 
wluch  his  argument  mainly  relied  for  support,  because  the  bladder 
effects  no  such  lameness. 
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mechanical  labour  were  p 
the  additional  information 
they  had  once  adopted  the 
and  prejudice  laid  last  h< 
ages ;  and  the  darker  it  at 
glimmering  light  which  di 
still  more  visible.      But 
desire  of  acquiring  the  m 
promises  a  different  result 
particularly  on  this  occasioi 
disrobed  of  her  cloak,  and 
sought  in  language  that  alt 
The  shoes  affixed  to  thi 
the  continental  farriers  differ  materially  from  our 
own,  and  from  each  other ;  which  proves,  that  no 
fixed  principle  is  acknowledged  by  ather  of  them ; 
though  the  English  and  tM  French  assimilate  to- 
gether the  nearest  of  any,  and  aie  thosei  it  is  appre- 
hended, that  approach  nearest  to  perfectioD ;  not- 
withstanding the  controversies  and  hold  assumptions 
of  superior  wisdom,  and  the  "  patents,"  that  ea- 
abled  a  few  persons  here  to  give  themselves  airs, 
and  to  set  up  pretensions  they  have  miserably  failed 
to  substantiate.     The  jointed  shoe,  for  instance,  of 
Goldfinch,  of  B.  Clark,  (see  page  500,)  and  of 
Rotch,  which  is  the  best  modification  of  the  old 
semi-oval  defence  for  healthy  feet,  was  preceded  a 
whole  century  by  the  French  author  of"  Le  Cheval," 
a  folio  French  work,  noticed  by  Mr.  Bee  in  the 
Annals  of  SporUng  for  1823,   and   by  Wallis  an 
Irish  author  in  1766,  or  earlier. 
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Practical  Precepts. 

Th^  shoet  In  quajitity  or  size,  the  common  de- 
fence of  ihe  full-grown  horse's  foot  is  made  half  aq 
inch  tiiei  at  the  to^,  but  near  the  heel  one  fourth 
leas  j  h^e,  also,  it  must  be  made  narrower  by  the 
half  than  at  the  toe,  where  it  is  an  inch  wide,  and 
so  continues  round  to  the  quarters,  lessening  away 
towards  the  heel,  where  it  is  but  half  an  inch  wide. 
Very  near  the  outer  edge  a  groove  is  made,  sot  too 
deep,  but  sloping  from  the  side  next  the  rim,  in 
order  to  throw  the  heads  of  the  nails  slanting, 
when  the  final  hammering  down  takes  place.  A 
practice  prevails  with  us  of  making  this  groove, 
called yWfm'fl^,  much  too  close  to  the  edge ;  and 
to  so  great  an  extent  does  this  mistaken  notion  pre- 
vail, that  he  who  could  so  make  it  nearest  to  the 
edge  without  cracking  the  rim  was  long  considered 
the  best  workman.    This,  however,  is  not  the  most 
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approved  method  of  our  times ;  for  the  nul-holes 
that  are  to  be  punctured  in  this  groove  are  thus 
brought  too  near  the  edge  of  the  horn,  so  that  the 
nails  do  not  hold  fast ^  unless  driven  and  denthed 
high  up  <m  the  hoof,  which  also  is  an  exploded 
part  of  practice.  Neither  should  the  fullering  be 
continued  round  the  toe,  nor  to  the  quarters,  lest 
you  weaken  the  defence  where  its  protection  is  mo^ 
required* 

Iran  is  the  only  proper  material^  and  the 
toughest  is  the  best  defence,  as  it  affords  a  small  de- 
gree of  elasticity  in  action,  is  least  likely  to  crack, 
and  is  capable  of  being  hardened  at  the  wearing 
points,  at  will*  The  toe  alone  is  usually  hardened 
at  the  time  of  making,  unless  in  winter,  when  it 
may  be  found  necessary  to  turn  down  the  heels, 
ixsrm^A.  frosting y  when  these  may  also  be  hardened, 
or  steeled. 

Some  persons/ro^  all  their  shoes  in  winter,  by 
fidlering  them  over  all  tiie  ground  surface;  but 
this  rough  soon  wears  away,  or  is  of  little  service 
from  the  first  On  turning  the  heel  down,  a  crip- 
pling gait  is  produced  if  the  rough  be  long,  espe- 
cially witJl  heavy  horses,  having  low  hoofs^  which 
may  be  counteracted,  'so  long  as  the  roughing  lasts, 
by  turning  down  the  toe  also,  and  steeling  both. 
But  then  the  necessity  of  frequently  removing  the 
shoe,  and  thus  impairing  the  wall  or  crust,  may  be 
remedied  by  making  screw-holes  '^  the  ground- 
surface  of  the  heels,  and  providing  a  suitable  sup- 
ply of  screws  with  steel  heads,  that  may  be  applied 
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and  screwed  on  fresh  every  daj,  if  need  be;  Suf€9 
of  course  would  vary  according  to  that  of  the  horse 
and  shoe.  i 

Shape. — For  sound  feet^  both  surfaces  of  the 
EhgUsh'shoe  are  made  perfectly  flat,  the  inner  rim 
being  thinnar  than  the  outer.  The  shoe  extends 
all  round  the  edge  of  the  wall  or  crust,  which  it  is 
desirable  to  defetkdj  and  terminates  where  the  bar 
and  crust  join  at  the  heel.  A  curve  upwards,  at 
the  toe,  to  prevent  tripping,  though  sanctioned  by 
authority,  and  carried  to  an  extreme  by  Goodwin, 
and  others,  is  seldom  desirable,  even  with  heavy 
horses,  or  those  which  go  close  to  the  ground,  and 
19 -well  met  by  a  modification  of  the  German  and 
French  mediod,  of  forming  the  shoe  wider  than 
ours,  and  consequently  less  pointed  at  the  toe.  Thei 
toe  being  then  rasped  close  to  the  shoe,  no  tripping 
takes  place  on  that  account. 

The  French  form^  or  shape,  difiers  from  our 
English  shocy  in  being  made  wider  and  approaching 
nearer  to  a  semicircle,  and  instead  of  being  flat  next* 
to  the  hoof,  is  hammered  hollow,  which  renders 
the  ground  surface  eofwex;  a  mode  of  proceeding 
that  suits  admirably  with  their  coarse  footed  horses, 
and  comparatively  harmless  roads  [meaning  their 
peik  chemiuj  and  the  sides  of  their  grands  ehemins]^ 
but  is  inadmissible  in  England,  exceping  perhaps 
with  our  agriculturist  owners  of  the  like  ordinary 
cattle.  They  also  make  their  shoes  as  thick  at  the 
heel  as  at  the  toe,  which  is  a  transgression  against 
the  general  precept,  at  page  489,  that  we  cannot 
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reconcile  with  propriety:  what  is  more  against  the 
French,  they  take  little  heed  of  hardening  either 
toe  or  heel.  An  adjasting  curre  upwards^  whidi 
they  give  to  the  toe,  could  add  nothing  to  the. se- 
curity of  a  horse's  going  along  9afe  on  our  roads, 
whatever  it  m^ht  do  on  theirs ;  bat  their  system  of 
punching  and  naiUng  is  altogether  so  excellent  as 
to  deserve  imitation  more  extensively  than  it  has 
hitherto  been  honoured  with,  and  is  described  with 
due  discrimination  lower  down.  The  horn  at  the 
toe  would,  of  course,  be  made  of  a  fit  shape  to  re- 
ceive such  a  form  of  shoe  as  the  French ;  and  we 
have  reason  to  believe  that  it  affects  the  toe  of  the 
coffin-bone  in  process  of  time,  which  also  becomes 
curved  upwards,  precisely  after  the  form  thus  fac- 
titiously given  to  the  horn,  and  doubtless  gave  rise 
to  the  discrepant  representations  adverted  to  at 
page  445. 

On  finishing  off  fine  work,  let  the  inside  of  the 
edge  or  rim  of  the  hinder  shoes  be  well  bevelled 
off  towards  the  ground,  and  rounded,  to  prevent 
the  possibility  of  coming  in  contact  with  the  fote 
foot :  with  horses  that  are  apt  to  forge  ^  the  necesmty 
of  keeping  the  fore-shoe  heel  short,  so  that  it  may 
not  project  beyond  the  natural,  heel,  should  never 
be  lost,  sight  oL  So,  of  the  inside  of  the  fore 
shoes  to  prevent  cutting :  let  these  also  be  filed  off^ 
shoping  towards  the  ground,  though  not  so  far  as 
thejieels. 

An  i9ftpro9ed  form  of  shoe,  preferable  to  both 
the  foregoing^  has  been  recen^  introduced,  which 
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IS  a  near  assimilation  of  the  French  and  English 
shoes.  Instead  of  adhering  to  the  old  practice  of 
fullering  the  ground  surface  of  the  common  English 
shoe,  to  adnut  of  punching  the  nail  holes  ^erein^ 
it  is  the  improved  practice  to  hollow  that  surfece, 
and  leave  a  shoulder  towards  the  outer  rim  as  a 
protection  to  the  nail  heads.  This  is  performed 
by  a  tool  resembling  the  head  of  a  hammer^  one 
yace  whereof  is  well  represented  by  the  an- 
nexed jSg^^r^  ;  the  lower  part  (at  a)  being 
placed  on  the  workj  as  is  usual  in  fullering, 
but  nearly  a  quarter  of  an  inch  from  the  edge ;  the 
hammer  is  applied  (at  b),  which  leaves  (at  a)  the 
desired  shoulder,  and  along  that  surface  so  far  as 
nailing  is  necessary,  a  hollownoss  equal  to  the 
inner  slope  of  the  tool.  This  hollow  is  not  in  fact 
any  mpre  than  a  wider/ic&r,  extending  the  width 
of  the  shoe,  excepting  the  width  of  the  rim  left  at 
the  outer  edge ;  though  some  do  further  prolong  the 
hoUowii^  unadvisedly  all  round  the  toe,  and  to 
within  half  an  inch  of  the  heel,  whereby  they  leave 
a  slight  catdiing  that  never  incommodes  the  animal, 
but  which  may  be  increased  in  quantity  and  hard- 
ness towards  winter.  The  operation  of  hollowing 
the  ground  surface  just  described  produces  a  slight 
convexity  upon  the  foot  sutface  three-fourths  of 
the  shoe's  width,  leaving  the  outer  fourth  still 
^flat  to  receive  the  bearing  of  the  horn.  This 
agrees  tolerably  well  with  Mr.  Teast's  plan ;  for 
hereby  also  the  wall  was  pressed  outwards,  when 
it  grew  up  to  the  convexity,  and  its  expansion  was 
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thus  positively  promoted.  Hereby  too  the  A^Ktstmtv 
between  the  sole  and  the  inner  rim  is  increased, 
and  is  moiteoYex  less  likely  to  retain  stones,  gravely 
or  filth,  than  is  the  usual  flat  surfaced  shoe,  and 
possesses  all  the  advantages  of  the  seated  shoe  of 
old  Osmer^  that  has  been  claimed  by  some  ctf  oar 
modems.  Moorcroft  took  great  pains  to  recom- 
mend the  seated  shoe,  but  finding  some  diflSeuhy 
iii  getting  them  manufactured,  he  set  up  a  machine 
for  punching  out  the  hollows,  that  quite  failed  of 
success,  because  the  power  employed  was  only 
equal  to  cutting  soft  iron,  and  this  was  found  in- 
adequate to  the  required  wear,  we  are  told.  Why 
he  did  not  subsequently  harden,  or  ^^Bteel*  th6  toe 
and  heels  seems  surprising  at  this  day. 

HeaUhy  feet  are  those  alone  which  we  have  kept 
in  view  hitherto ;  the  bar-shoe,  concave  and  seated 
shoes,  being  contrivances  for  ill-formed  and  dis- 
eased feet,  require  separate  notice.  But  the  idea 
df  giving  elasticity  to  the  hoof  by  means  of  the 
joifided  shoSy  being  a  preventive  remedy,  calculated 
for  the  preservation  of  health  by  giving  lateral 
action  to  the  internal  sensible  parts  of  the  foot,  we 
will  very  briefly  describe  the  contrivances  of  several 
inventors  and  patentees,  whether  philanthropic  or 
sordid,  with  this  previous  intimation,  viz.  that  it 
becomes  *•  any  and  every"  shoeing  smith  whatever 
to  make  **  any  or  either"  of  such  jointed,  shoes, 
notwithstanding  certain  **  letters  patent,"  letters  of 
puff,  or  volumes  of  stufi*,  whereby  those  so-called 
patentees,  and  others,  arrogate  to  themselves  the 
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merit  of  being  ifweniors,  for  the  reasons  set  ddtm 
higher  up^  page  49^.  TYieii  patents  are  not  worth 
a  s^aw/  YialeBs  for  cutting  into  sHps  for  triors*  mea- 
sures. .  We  must  also  here  add  the  assurance  of 
our  belief,  that  this  contrivance  for  afibi^ing  ex- 
pansion at  the  heels/  by  means  of  the  joints  is  the 
best  ^antidote  yet  made  known  for  correcting  the 
evils  arising  from  the  application  of  a  rigid  iron  de- 
fence to  the  horse's  foot. 

Objections  have  certainly  been'  raised  against 
thb  mode  of  forming  shoes,  that  seem  plausible 
enough  Bi  first  glance :  not  so  fast,  however ;  for 
upon  cool  examination  they  vani^.  The  objectors 
aver,  that  because  we  cannot  impart  the  desired 
freedom  of  expansion  to  the  whole  of  the  foot, 
forsooth,  we  are  not  to  allow  it  at  any  part:  if  we 
cannot  get  ali  we  want,  we  are  to  reject  what  is 
within  our  reach;  all  or  none^  say  they,  like 
froward  children.  Oiie  of  these,  who  is  likewise 
ike  lasti  tells  us,  ^'  In  order  to  admit  of  expansion 
and  relaxation  of  the  hoof  by  a  joint,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  make  the. nail  holes  wide  enough  to 
allow  sufficient  {day  between  the  shoe  and  the 
nails  [!],  thus  producing  an  effect  similar  to  the  end 
play  of  carriage  springs.  But  even  supposing  (says 
he)  this  provision  were  made,  the  shoe  would  soon 
tear. out  the  nails/* 

To  be  sure  it  would,  Mr.  Goodwin  (p.  187); 
but  supposing  {even  or  not  even)  that  your  shoes 
do  not  so  ^^  make  play"  no  one  would  imagine  that 
you  were  making  game  at  your  readers.    Why,  he 
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■ets-up  a  bog^aboo,  and  then  kn<x^  it  down,  ^tfa 
"  I  hare  often  proved  the  irM  ct  the  precedifig 
observations.''  But  the  observadons  being  unjust, 
because  applied  to  an  unfounded  suggestion^  proof 
was  not  necessaxy. 

The  Jainied  shoe.-^A  form  of  shoe  was  pro- 
pounded {or  cutting  the  shoe  into  three  of  caore 
several  parts;  then  lining  ihefooi  murfaee  with 
leaiheTy  and  fastening  on  the  shoe  in  the  usua^ 
manner,  with  nails  that  were  inserted  into  each 
part  But  this  contrivance,  though  plausible,  did 
not  answer,  inasmuch  as  the  leather  had  not  suf- 
ficient strength  to  stand  the  wear  and  tear.  Mr. 
Roteh  was  the  inventor  of  this  notable  afl&ir,  and 
took  out  a  patent  that,  we  may  venture  to  affirm, 
will  never  be  invaded. 

Mr.  Bracy  Clark  may  have  been  the  real  in- 
ventor o{  the  joirded  shoe  that  bears  his  name,  for 
aught  we  can  tell,  but  he  labours  under  the  disad- 
vantage of  being  preceded  by  about  a  century,  by 
a  French  author ;  so  that  his  battered  saying,  tfaaf 
his  great  discovery !  forms  *'  a  basis  for  the  repose 
of  the  profession,"  however  elegant  in  expression, 
becomes  nonsense  to  our  ears,  who  concede  no- 
thing to  simple  gentility,  and  less  than  that  to  self- 
complaisant  egotism.  **  Clark's  shoe,"  in  its  various 
modifications,  differs  nothing  from  the  generality  of 
shoes,  except  in  being  divided  at  the  toe,  and 
fastened  again  by  means  of  a  pin,  screw,  or  rivet 
The  toe  would  be  required  to  be  made  thicker 
than  usual,  let  us  suggest,  to  prevent  the  rivet's 
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parting,  and. to  secure  each  head  of  it  in  a  counier 
sink  f  one  half  the  thiokness^  of  the  toe  is  to  be  cut 
away  on  one  side  at  the  ground  surface ^  and  from 
the  foot  surface  of  the  other  half,  resembting  what 
is  termed  in  carpentry  a  mitre ;  and  these  being 
brought  close  together,  a  hole  is  to  be  drilled  or 
punched  through  both,  and  let  the  rivet  employed 
be  the  sise  of  the  hole.  Whatever  degree  of 
rigidity  the  w(»rkman  might  restore  to  the  entire 
shoe,  it  is  plain  that  the  great  weight  of  the  hiorse 
would  very,  soon  strain  the  rivet,  so  as  to  cause  it 
to  relax  therefrom,  and  allow  the  heels  to  expand 
by  so  much.  That  this  might  extend  over  a  larger 
part  of  the  front  of  the  hoof,  Mr.  Clark  preferred 
nailing  the  shoe  pretty  far  back  towards  the  quar* 
ters,  which  we  reckon  among  the  mistaken  notions 
of  the  whole*  dass  of  improvers.  Fig.  3. 

But  mark  the  dissonance  of  our 
teachers !  the  next  inventor  or  im- 
prover ran  into  the  other  extreme, 
erroneously  punching  and  nail- 
ing up  intolerably  near. to  his 
rivets  or  pins,  for  he  has  two  of 
them,  as  per  marginal  cut 

This  representation  of  the.  shoe  invented  by 
Colonel  Goldfinch  exhibits  a  modification  of  ^Clark's 
patent.'  Like  it,  the  necessity  of  making  the  shoe 
thicker  at  the  toe  than  usual  with  the  ordinary  shoes 
is  evident.  The  patent  was  enrolled  in  October 
1821,  granted  to  Lieut-Col.  H.   Goldfinch,  of 
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Hytlie»  an  cacclumve  right  for  fiMUteen  years ;  and 
hit  qpedfication  of  its  adrantages  and  novdty,  and 
the  numner  of  making  it  appeara  to  be  as  follows : 
*^  The  sefNuration  is  to  be  made  in  any  indented 
form,  and  the  two  parts  fiistened  together  with  pins. 
It  is  further  proposed  to  attach  the  shoe  to  the 
horse's  hoof  by  driving  the  nails  obliquely,  as  in 
the  French  .manner .  of  dioeing.  With  this  idew, 
the  n^l-holes  are  to  be  punched  about  one-tiiird  to 
half  the  width  of  the  shoe  distant  from  the  outer 
edge,  and  tending  in  a  slanting  direction  outwardsJ^ 
In  this  latter  recommendation  we  cordially  join  the 
colonel :  he  was  the  first  wriier  who  noticed  it^  and 
is  the  mode  of  punching  and  nailing  before  alluded 
tOf  and  hereafter  minutely  described  as  the  only 
wise  course.  Since  1821  it  was  adopted  by  the 
more  intelligent  smiths  of  the  metropolis.  One 
main  blunder  which  the  colonel  commits  i&  evidently 
intended  to  correct  the  visible  insecurity  of  his  shoe 
at  the  joint :  his  naiUholes  are  punched  so  near  his 
patent  joifd  as  to  restore  the  rigid  immobility  the 
patent  pretends  to  amend. 

Colenuifi 8  patent  shoe  for  giving  pressure  to  the 
frog  continues  in  use,  notwithstanding  the  demon^ 
strability  of  its  inapplication  to  ttogs-airetzdy  dis- 
eased. But,  in  the  hands  of  the  professor  himself, 
and  any  practitioner  tolerably  habile  in  his  profes* 
sion,  we  were  free  to  allow,  from  the  very  first,  it 
.might  be  rendered  available — but  not  in  ordinary 
hands ;  with  these  it  has  failed  of  success — in  some 
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cases  from  the  want  of  an  assortment  adapted  to  the 
various  kinds  of  feet ;  a  defect  that  may  be  now  re» 
medied  in  some  measure  by  the  cheapness  of  the 
malleable  invention  of  Mr.  Dudley^  as  sold  at  a 
cheap  rate  by  Mr.  Long,  of  High  Holborn. 

Under  these  new  circumstances^  and  seeing  that 
Mr.  Coleman's  opinions  as  to  frog-pressure,  and  the 
di$e^ses  consequent  upon  the  absence  of  it,  are  em- 
bodied in  his  specification,  drawn  up  to  obtain  this 
jfmtent  (for  the  professor  has  several),  he  may  be 
allowed  to  speak  for  himself  on  this  ever-interesting 
subject.  He  says,  "  the  improvement  proposed  in 
this  patent  i^  to  prevent  contraction,  and  to  relieve 
contracted  feet,  contracted  frogs,  flat  soles,  corns, 
sand-cracks,  thrushes,  canker,  and  quittors,  and  also 
to  prevent  cutting." 

The  patentee  observes,  that  "  the  fore  feet  of 
horses  in  their  natural  state  are  nearly  circular,  but 
from  the  ordinary  shoe  worn  in  this  country,  which 
keeps  the  frogs  from  off  the  ground,  the  hoofs  of 
horses  with  light  fore-quarters  are  generally  found 
to  be  more  or  less  contracted,  and  this  in  proportion 
as  the  frogs  are  more  elevated,  and  support  little 
weight^ '  whence  the  cause  of  those  diseases.  To 
remedy  this  defect,  and  to  afford  the  necessary  ex- 
pansion to  the  hoof,  the  patentee  proposed  the 
annexed  forms,  observing  that  no  specific  form  of 
shoe  czxL  be  suited  to  aU  horses  under  all  circum- 
stances, and  to  every  sort  of  road ;  it  being  neces- 
sary to  alter  the  sho^s  of  the  same  horse  at  different 
periods. 
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The  construction  of  the  profesur's  tikofi  will  be 
seen  in  figures  4,  5,  G. 

eif.4  Fly.S  *^-' 


"  The  bar  of  iron  down  the  nuddte  of  the  shoe, 
called  ihejrt^-bar,  is  made  broader  thah  die  6vg, 
and  teelded  to  the  shoe.  This  bar,  when  die  cIeA 
of  the  frog  is  diseased,  is  slit  open  in  the  iriddk." 
But  all  that  we  have  seei  in  use  ore  wkhont  tbe 
alit  rejtfesented  in  the  cuts ;  and  the  webliiig  on  of 
the  bar  is  greatly  objectionable,  inasnnidi  as  tbe 
chief  BtiKun  is  at  tMe  juaction  <^  the  bar  wi^  the 
shoe  or  tip,  and  we  have  often  seen  the  bar  break 
off  here,  or  else  by  its  lever  force  draw  the  wih, 
and  throw  the  patent  shoe  ^together. 

"  When  tbe  ground  is  dry,  the  crust  and  s(^ 
stxong,  and  the  heels  of  the  hoof  high,  the  sboe 
should  be  made  about-  an  inch  shorter  fh»i  the 
ordinary  shoe,  as  fig.  5,  or  shorter  still,  as  fig.  6, 
with  the  hinder  parts  bevelled,  but  the  heels  of  the 
frog-bar  for  contracted  hoofs  should  not  exceei 
the  level  of  the  heels  of  tbe  crust  or  shoe."  The 
patentee  promised  himself  uid  the  public  great  ad- 
vantages from  his  contrivance,  which  we  could  never 
perceive  it  possessed ;  notwithstanding  the  public 
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or  the  miMtary  Beryice,  are  said  to  approve  of  Mr. 
Coleman's  patent;  for  they  purchase  good  numbers, 
so  'tis  said,  of  those  which  are  cast  of  the  new  mal- 
leable metal  spoken  of  at  pages  503  and  514* 

Cy  preparing  tie  hoof^ — The  general  principle 
of  all  shoeing  is  to  support  the  foot  off  the  ground 
by  means  of  the  vsaU  or  crust,  and  by  this  only  ; 
so  that  the  frog  shall  not  come  in  contact  with  the 
hard  plain  road,  whilst  it  niay  be  allowed  to  receive 
pressure  upon  going  over  soft  ground:  the  first 
prevents  injuries  and  resists  wear  and  tear,  the  latter 
prof0otes  the  secretion  of  healthy  horn,  by  reason 
of  the.  proper  degree  of  pressure  that  is  to  prevent 
this  being  received  by  the  heel,  frog,  and  bars^ 
Whatever  is  here  said,  the  fore  foot  is  still  kept  in 
view,  unless  the  hinder  foot  is  particularly  men- 
tioned ;  and. occasion  will  present  itself  for  the  cUa- 
tinction,  as  there  is  great  difference  in  the  wall  and 
other  external  srhape  between  the  two,  as  regards 
heavy  draught  cattle.  Greater  jheat,  fever,  and  af- 
fections of  the  lungs  also  cause  the  fore  feet  to  con> 
tract  disorders  unknown  at  the  hind  feet;  whilst  a 
tardy  circulation  of  the  blood,  and  the  consequent 
relaxation  of  the  animal. system,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  evils  incurred  by  heavy  drags  against  the  collar, 
produce  affections  peculiar  to  the  hind  leg  that  are 
not  known  on  the  fore  leg. 

When  very  much  flaky  or  rotten  horn  presents 
itself,  the  sole  should  then .  be  pared  the  least,  or 
not  at  all,  for  this  is  a  proof  that  great  heat,  or 
inflammation,  affects  the  whole  sensible  foot,  and 
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ako  the  hoof  is  then  too  brittle.  When  the  flaki-r 
nesB  is  triviid,  run  over  the  whole  surface  with  die 
knife,  but  go  no  deeper  than  the  removal  of  the 
loose  flakes.  La  Foise  and  Moorcn^  were  bodi 
in  the  right,  when  they  told  us  that  parii^  the  sole 
inconsiderately  is  ''the  diief  cause  of  contraction  f 
for  the  sole  is  thus  rendered  less  capable  of  resist- 
ing the  pressure  <^the  wall  on  aH  sides,  and  of  the 
cofiin-bone  within,  insomuch,  that  were  the  parii^ 
carried  to  an  extreme,  this  bane  would  protrude  at 
the  sole,  and  come  upon  the  ground  for  want  of 
sufRcient  resistance.  Whenever  a  smith  applies  his 
thumb  to  the  sole,  and  then  cuts  again  until  he 
causes  it  to  bend  under  the  pressure.  Jet  him  be 
admonished  that  he  contributes  his  aid  towards 
■contraction  of  the  foot,  and  some  one  or  other  dis- 
ease of  the  sole*  He  has  but  to  cot  away  a  little 
more  to  arrive  at  the  sensible  sole,  which  would 
produce  blood,  and  ruin  the  horse  by  a  quic^r 
mode  than  this  thund>ing  and  cutting,  and  cuttiag 
and  thumbing  comes  to« 

The  frog  seldom  requires  the  knife ;  never  after 
the  removal  of  a  shoe  which  has  allowed  it  to  come 
upon  uiyxived  ground  y-  for  then  the  wearing  away 
is  carried  on  naturally  \  but  if  not  so,  the  roa^ 
and  rotten  outside  must  be  taken  away,  which  some 
smiths  efiect  by  first  tearing  away  the  slips,  or 
exfoliation,  and  then  paring  the  mealy-looking  part 
-underneath.  Hereupon  the  well  recognised  healthy 
horny  frog  makes  its  appearaiK)e,  but  is  by  no 
means  to  be  meddled  with.     The  cleft  is  to  be 
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cleared  out  by  means  of  a  knife  haTuig  a  sharp 
return  at  the  extremity ;  but  it  mnst  be  evident  that 
if  the  cleft  has  incurred  no  foulness,  nor  the  frog 
grown  luxuriantly,  neither  the  one  nor  die  other 
will  reqaire  the  least  reduction.  We  will  not  say 
a  word  on  the  neces^ty  of  removing  the  rotten 
overgrown  horn  at  the  ioe^  and  round  to  the  quar- 
ters, so  as  to  obtain  a  proper  seat  or  bearing  upon 
the  shoCy  this  being  an  afiair  widiin  every  one's 
coiiipass;  but  the  rasping  should  always  proceed 
with  the  shoe  lying  before  the  workman's  eyes, 
unless  when  he  may  find  it  necessary  to  take  it  to 
the  fire  for  die  purpose  of  making  alterations.  The 
habit  of  doing  this  to  a  nicety  with  a  single  heat 
may  be  acquired  without  going  to  the  fire  half  a 
dozen  times,  as  we  see  done ;  least  of  all  should 
the  shoe  be  tried  on  hot,  that  the  most  ignorant  of 
workmen  may  see  where  it  bears  most,  or  the  least 
industrious  lessen  his  labour  by  softening  the  horn. 
Ruinous  consequences  attend  the  application  of  fire 
to  the  feet ;  and  yet  we  remember  the  period  when 
it  was  the  common  practice  to  place  a  shovel  of 
hot  coals  on  brittle  hoof  to  ease  the  workman's 
labour! 

When  a  foot  is  fitted  to  receive  the  shoe,  the 
bottom  resembles  somewhat  the  hollow  and  rim  of 
an  oval  dish.  On  being  placed  on  a  plane  surface, 
the  frog  and  heels  bear  equally ;  but  when  the  shoe 
is  applied,  the  frog  is  raised  by  as  much  as  the 
thickness  of  the  shoe  may  be  at  the  heel.  At  the 
heels,  for  about  an  inch  of  its  length,  the  nm  of 
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the  shoe  is  to  project  beyond  the  outside  of  the  hoof, 
lest  the  growing  state  of  the  horn  should  cause  the 
shoe  to  imbed  itself  at  this  part,  where  the  substance 
is  soft  and  the  wear  very  little.  Take  good  heed 
that  the  inner  edge  of  the  shoe-heel  bear  not  on 
the  ground  more  than  the  outer^  but  the  contrary. 
The  so-much-desired  expansion  of  the  heel  may  be 
promoted  by  making  the  heels  thicker  at  the  inner 
edge  than  at  the  outer,  though  this  be  but  l'32d  part 
of  an  inch. 

Nailing,  a  very  important  operation,  requires 
much  previous  study  of  the  formation  and  func* 
tions  of  the  internal  sensible  parts  of  the  foot,  many 
injuries  being  inflicted  by  penetrating  those  parts 
to  the  quick,  and  thereby  occasioning  them  to  fester, 
as  we  shall  see  presently,  when  treating  of  the 
diseases  incident  to  the  sole.  A  good  aphorism  has 
it  thus — "  If  it  were  possible  to  keep  the  shoe  in 
position  without  nmUng,  we  should  then  have 
arrived  at  perfection  in  the  art  of  shoeing ;  it  fol- 
lows that  the  least  number  of  nails  that  are  driven 
consistent  with  safety,  is  the  most  commendable 
practice."  It  was  Mr.  Bracy  Clark,  in  the  plenitude 
of  his  many  inventions,  who  once  proposed  to 
fasten  on  the  shoe  by  enveloping  the  whole  hoof  in 
an  iron  defence,  and  fastening  it  by  screws;  but 
the  scheme  failed  for  a  'most  obvious  reason — its 
weight  increased  the  offence  adverted  to  elsewhere 
(page  488).  But  we  will  not  speculate  on  novelties, 
nor  further  object,  simply  taking  the  evil  of  punc- 
turation  as  one  that  is  inevitable,  though  capable 
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of  alleviation.  AH  hands  agree  that  the  less  nailing 
we  could  suffice  with,  the  less  chance  there  would 
be  of  driving  into  the  quick ;.  hence^  the  firmer  each 
nail  is  driven^  the  less  liable  is  the  shoe  of  loosen- 
ing, and  this  good  never  can  be  effected' unless  the 
nails  fit  the  holes  so  nearly  as  ta  prewnt  shifting, 
and  also  pass  through  a  good  portion  of  the  horn. 
Poubtless  a  couple  of  nails  on  each  side  would  be 
sufficient  to  retain  a  light  shoe  for  a  short  time,  if 
the  work  be  not  heavy,  and  allow  that  desirable  ex- 
pansion of  the .  heel  which  all  agree  promotes  the 
secretion  of  new  horn,  and  the  health  of  the  foot ; 
but  we  employ  double  the  number  in  common  work, 
and  seven  altogether  in  the  "  improved  shoe." 

As  before  remarked,  the  fullering  usually  prac- 
ticed upon  the  common  shoe  is  so  near  the  edge, 
that  the  rim  sometimes  breaks  off  of  high- tempered 
iron ;  whilst,  if  it  be  soft,  the  punching  inevitably 
drives  out  a^  bulge  that  the  smith  seeks  to  reduce  by 
hammering,  which  again  contracts  the  size  of  the 
nail-holes :  the  latter  error  occasions  the  nails  to 
break  off  in  driving ;  the  former  leaves  the  heads 
exposed  to  be  knocked  off,  or  readily  worn  away; 
and,  by  either,  the  security  of  the  shoe  is  dimi- 
nished greatly  and  dangerously.  Besides  which  ob- 
jection to  the  old  method  of  fullering,  there  is  a  cor- 
responding necessity  imposed  upon  the  workman  of 
clenching  high  up  on  the  hoof,  which  increases  the 
danger  of  puncturing  the  sensible  internal  parts  of 
the  foot.  This  entire  objection  to  the  narrow  fuller, 
or  groove,   is  fully  remedied  by  adopting  the  pro- 
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posed  manner  of  punching  die  nail-holes  barAer 
in  from  the  edge,  thus  taking  firm  hold  of  the  i^ksie 
thickness  of  the  horn,  and  driving  out  sooner  and 
clenching  lower  than  is  ordinarily  practised — say, 
wHMn  I  of  an  inch  of  tke  shoe  in  idl  cases. 

The  nail  coimnoniy  used  is  much  too  loog  in  the 
shank  for  any  kind  of  shoe^  and  too  thin  near  the 
heady  but  should  be  of  the  same  thickness  throi^b- 
out  from  the  head  so  far  as  the  pointing  takes  place, 
for  this  evident  reason,  that  the  nail-head  may  fill 
up  the  whole  of  the  nail-hole,  solid.  The  matmial 
must  be  of  the  toughest  quality^  equal  to  Swedish, 
insomuch  that  the  nail  may  bear  bending  forward 
and  backward  half  a  score  times  without  breakii^; 
it  should  have  a  counter-sink  head  to  matoh  with  the 
second  punch-holes,  and  the  hammering  which  the 
head  receives  before,  at,  and  after  drivings  si^ 
ficiently  hardens  it  to  resist  the  immediate  efiects  of 
wear.  Do  not  point  the  nails  too  much,  lest  they 
splinter  in  the  driving,  nor  make  two  or  three  punc- 
tures before  you  drive  home  each  nail:  both  diese 
practices  proclaim  the  clumsy  workman. 

Punching. — 'As  before  intimated,  the  nail-wholes 
should  be  pimched  as  far  from  the  outar  edge  of 
the  shoe  as  the  tocUl  is  thick«  A  small  punch  of 
the  size  of  the  nail's  shank  is  to  be  first  driven 
smartly  and  visibly  through,  but  not  so  deep  as  to 
raise  a  burr  on  the  hoof  side  of  the  shoe.  Then,  open 
the  hole  with  B.pritchel;  and  a  larger  counter-sink 
punch,  the  size  of  the  narl-head,  is  then  to  be  em- 
ployed, but  not  driven  so  deep  as  the  small  punch ; 
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die  first  being  of  the  size  of  the  nail  shanks  die 
seoond  \b  to  receiye  a  ^maU  part  of  the  head.  This 
mode  is»  of  course^  best  adapted  to  the  '^inlproted 
shoe"  recommended  at  page  497»  wher^  a  shoulder 
and  groove  supply  the  place  otftdiering.  But,  in 
every  form  of  shoe,  and  every  modification  of  nail-^ 
ing5  the  manifest  advantage  of  admitting  the  ndl- 
head  to  a  rest  or  protection  firom  rude  concussions 
against  the  ground^  must  be  evident^  when  the 
G0unter*sink  part  of  the  head  is  allowed  to  lie  deep 
in  Uie  shoe. 

The  number  of  mdl  holes  has  hitherlo  been 
eighty  but  a  better  practice  prevails  in  some  forges 
of  driving  seven  nails  only,  three  on  the  inside, 
four  outside;  whereby  the  fourth  nail  outside  is 
thrown  so  much  farther  back  than  the  third  nail 
inside.  More  play  is  thus  allowed  for  expansion 
at  die  quarters ;  and  if  the  punching  and  driving 
be  performed  effectively^  the  hold  thus  obtained 
will  be  found  fully  adequate  to  any  service  to 
wMch  the  greater  number  of  nails  is  applied* 
The  safety  of  the  shoe,  depends  more  upon  the 
nidls'  passing  thorough  good  sound  horn,  and  filling 
up  the  punch-holes  in  the  shoe,  than  upon  their 
number.  A  gdod  workman  can  hear  when  the  nails 
dius  tell,  by  the  sound  of  driving.  After  punching, 
the  smith  must  not  apply  heat,  or  a  hammer  to  the 
shoe,  with  a  view  to  reduce  any  bulge,  or  burr, 
which  the  punch  may  have  occasioned ;  for  this  ex-, 
ploded  practice  spoils  the  shape  and  size  of  the 
holes,  upon  the  fitness  whereof  wholly  depends  the 
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•ecurity  of  the  shoe.  Indeed,  good  and  pitiper 
iron  does  not  reacUly  incur  either  of  Aeee  oibje6- 
tionable  fonnsi  nor  will  it  break  or  chip  off  at  (he 
fuller-edge  (when  such  a  plan  is  adopted)  like  ordi^ 
nary  metal. 

Drtping  the  nails  home  property  indndes  ne 
small  share  of  skill.  Formerly,  he  who  could  drive 
highest  into  the  crust  without  occasioning  laiMness 
was  reckoned  the  best  workman,  whilst  the  Fr6m^ 
metfiod  of  driving  both  into  sole  and  crust  is  an 
error  in  the  contrary  extreme,  and  argues  no  little 
slovenUness  and  disregard  of  the  constnictioh  of 
the  sensible  part  of  the  foot  As  may  be  seen  aiid 
accounted  for  by  reference  to  the  section  of  a  ibot 
at  page  443,  immediate  lameness  is  not  always 
likely  to  succeed  the  pricking  of  the  sensible  part 
at  cc,  but  matter  msty  form  underneath,  and  lame- 
ness ensue  at  a  future  day,  unless  upon  removad  of 
the  nail  it  issue  forth  at  once  in  the  shape  of 
Mood.  The  hoof,  which  may  have  lost  the  elasdc 
substance  of  this  sensible  part  through  age  or  infir- 
mities, (at  c  c  c)  in  the  section  just  referred  to,  when 
the  wall  and  cofRn  bone  touch  each  odier,  then  is 
the  horse  commonly  "  pricked  to  the  quick"  at 
once,  and  goes  crippling  away  from  the  smithy. 

According  to  the  most  improved  modem  mode 
of  punching  and  nailing,  the  nail  should  enti^]^  at 
the  conjunction,  near/y,  of  the  sole  and  crust,  so 
as  to  penetrate  the  whole  thickness  of  the  crust, 
(as  shown  in  the  Jlgure  of  Goldfinch's  shoe,  at  page 
501,)  and  be  driven  slanting  outwards,  so  that  the 
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^H&K^h  be  little  *inore  diaii  half  the  usual  distanoe 
I  above  the  shoe.  If  the  nail-holes  be  punched  too 
near  each  other,  and  the  driving  is  performed  by  a 
workman  who  drives  and  draws  his  nails^  and  then 
peers  into  the  punch-holes,  then  points  his  nail  and 
drives  again — ^however  well  his  work  may  appear 
when  put  out  of  hand,  he  will  but  have  prepared 
the  hoof  ibr  fresh  injuries  at  the  next  shoeing: 
after  Ihis  treatment  has  been  repeated  often,  por- 
tions of  the  hoof  are  apt  to  come  away,  and  the 
smith  is  thus  compelled  to  fasten  on  his  defence  by 
the  toe,  or  at  the  quarters,  and  so  produce  fresh 
ojfwee  and  incurable  lameness. 

Do  not  niek  the  hoof,  as  is  too  commonly  prac- 
tised, previous  to  turning  the  clenches ;  as  most 
feet  cannot  afibrd  to  lose  even  this  small  modicum 
of  their  natural  support,  and  even  the  stoutest  foot 
ought  not  to  be  subjected  to  the  loss  of  so  much  of 
its  m^n  strength.  Neither  rasp  off  the  clinch,  by 
way  of  ihnish^vfcHr  the  same  reason,  but  hamoter  it 
down  like  the  head  of  a  rivet ;  which  lo<^s  well, 
and  makes  a  show  in  the  eyes  of  a  customer,  who 
now  believes,  justly,  tiiat  he  has  got  something  for 
Im  money. 


Dieeusedfeet  stand  in  need  of  various  modifica- 

tions  and  alterations  of  the  foregoing  shoes,  of  which 

Xhtform  most  opposed  in  principle  is  the 

-  Bur-shoe^  which  is  well  calculated  to  prevent  that 

elastic  healthy  action  so  much  insisted  upon  as  ne- 
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cesaary  to  the  wcretioti  of  new  h^Mrn.  As  daaddty 
is  desirable  in  health,  so  is  it  injurious  when  disease 
has  once  commenced :  then  it  is  the  bar--shoe  keqps 
the  sensible  parts  at  rest* 

Cbucore-seotod  ahoe^  for  conyex  soles,  when 
these  cannot  be  reduced.  This  is  nearly  tbe  same 
shoe  as  recommended  above,  with  a  dlfierent  name, 
and  the  making  whereof  has  been  undertaken  only 
by  the  best  workmen,  or  with  much  reluctance. 
To  obyiafte  this  difficulty,  a  yery  neat  cast  sttm 
shoe  (let  not  the  reader  smile)  has  been  manu- 
factured, as  well  as  those  of  moat  other  forms  Sot 
diseased  feet,  which  may  be  obtained  of  Mr*  Long, 
the  veterinary  surgeons*  instrument-maker  in  .High 
Holbom,  and  of  the."  patentee,"  Mr.  Dudlej^,  €i 
Soho  Square. 

Out  iron  sboeSf  however,  have  been  at  length 
made  of  a  metal  that  admits  of  being  heated  and 
altered  to  the  deviations  which  tbe  feet  of  eveiy 
individual   horse    assumes,  according  to   circunH 
stances*     The  mode  of  accomplishing  this»  and  the 
manner  of  hardening  the  toe,  &c.  are  taught  in  a 
printed  paper  distributed  by  the  vendors.     Great 
quantities  of  the  casted  shoes  have  been  suj^lied 
to  the  army,  and  may  be  made  available  to  the 
service  in  times  of  great  exigency — ^for,  what  evils 
do  we  not  endure  when  warfare  adds  to  our  suffer- 
ings !     But  the  well-known  rigidity  of  this  material, 
being  at  entire  variance  with  all  our  notions  and 
experience  of  elastic  hoof,  seems  a  bar  to  its  general 
introduction  for  healthy  feet.      Again,  for  hard- 
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working  horses  that  require  frequent  shoeing,  but 
do  not  secrete  a  su£Sciency  of  new  horn,  the  evident 
&ct  that  the  nail-holes  will  constantly  occur  always 
at  the  same  spot,  affording  no  fresh  hold  for  the 
nailing  in  sound  horn,  must  operate  as  a  great  ob- 
jection to  the  general  employment  of  cast  iron  shoes 
for  working  cattle. 

Notwithstanding  the  French  method  of  punching 
has  been  spoken  of  in  terms  of  approbation,  and 
their  mode  of  driving  and  clenching  htv  is  recom- 
mended to  imitation,  let  it  not  be  supposed  that  in 
other  respects  they  make  the  best  shoeing  smiths  in 
the  world,  but  the  contrary.  Their  general  manner 
of  shoeing  is  sad,  slovenly  work  to  look  at ;  and 
this  very  excellei^ce  of  theirs  just  spoken  of,  is  more 
attributable  to  laziness  than  to  design  or  plan* 
Even  in  the  army  they  assign  two  men  to  placing 
the  shoe,  a  lacquay  holding  the  foot  and  bringing 
the  tools,  whilst  le  marechcU  himself  hammers  it  on 
with  much '  display ;  and  the  agricultural  smiths 
follow  the  same  system.  The  youths  who  are 
reared  at  their  national  schools  (see  page  11,  N^) 
are  taught,  nailing  upon  dead  feet  placed  in  a  vice, 
from  their  earliest  years ;  a  mode  of  instruction  we 
strenuously  advise  the  imitation  of,  ip  this  country* 
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CHAPTER  V. 


Diseases  of  tJie  Foot, 

When  these  cannot  be  traced  distinctly  to  any 
specific  cause^  they  are  fairly  attributable  to  ailment 
of  the  whole  system  dropping  into  the  legs,  and 
^* fever  in  thefeef  is  decidedly  so,  in  our  opinion, 
when  both  feet  are  so  afflicted.    Therefore  it  was 
that  we  noticed  this*  disease  along  with  **  strain  of 
the  tendons/'  to  which  we  attribute  its  origin,  as 
much  as  to  other  causes  of  general  heat  of  the  foot. 
Indeed  the  whole  structure  of  the  foot  of  the  horse 
is  so  peculiarly  curious  that  it  almost  deserves  a 
separate  study ;  but  we  must  always  keep  in  mind, 
whilst  considering  its  ailments,  that  the  great  irri* 
tation  kept  up  by  its  extreme  action  is  readily  com-^ 
municable  from  the  one  to  the  other,  so  that  we 
cannot  intelligibly  separate  the  leg  from  the  foot, 
when  speaking  of  the  ailments  of  either,  notwith-* 
standing  we  have  thought  proper  to  begin  this  third 
book  with  the  disorders  that  are  situated  higher  up, 
and  mean  to  close  it  with  such  as  only  make  their 
appearance  below. 

But  there  remains  still  another  distinction  that 
may  as  well  be  drawn  here,  before  we  enter  into 
other  particulars,  as  to  fore  foot  and  hind  foot. 
In  all  the  little  dissertations  which  we  have  ven- 
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tured  upon  in  this  bootf  and  elsewhere,  as  to  the 
structure  of  the  foot^  and  all  the  dissections  we 
have  made  from  dme  to  time,  we  have  taken  the 
fore  leg  and  foot  only,  with  one  unimportant  ex- 
ception. We  know  not  why  this  preference  was 
made;  we  believe  the  custom  to  be  general,  but  of 
very  little  importance.  For,  the  hind  foot,  though 
n>  little  smaller,  with  thinner  horn  at  the  toe,  and 
somewhat  ipore  upright  in  form,  conresponds  ex- 
actly in  aU  its  parts  with  the  fore  one,  until  age 
ai^d  deformity  comes  on ;  the  back  sinew  descend- 
ing irom  the  hough  behind  the  pastern  bones,  until 
its  insertion  uqderneath  the  coffin-bone  of  the  hind 
1^,  in  the  same  manner  as  before  described,  as 
periaining  to  the  knee  and  bones  of  the  fore  leg. 

Whe^  we  reflect  upon  this  strict  accordance  be- 
tween the  structure  of  the  fore  foot  and  the  hind, 
and  then  look  over  and  lament  the  numerous  dis- 
orders that  the  first  is  liable  to,  whilst  the  hinder 
one  is  comparatively  free,  it  gives  reason  to  pause* 
Bi>t  without  entering  upon  an  elaborate  investiga- 
tion of  this  difference  as  to  health,  we  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  we  ought  to  attribute  diseases  of 
the  feet,  as  we  have  already  those  of  the  body,  to 
excessive  heat  of  the  vascular  system,  promoted  by 
the  great  exertions  the  animal  is  put  to,  and  the 
rude  concussions  the  fore  feet  in  particular  endure 
at  every  step,  thus  creating  heat  and  attracting 
hither  any  evil  humours  that  may  afflict  the  body 
generally.  In  th^  manege^  'tis  true,  and  on  some 
other  occasions  of  great  shew,  horses  are  brought 
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upon  their  hftunches  and  curvet,  or  perform  the 
demi  voU^  the  hind  legs  come  upon  the  ground 
severely,  but  this  cannot  interfere  with  the  general 
rule* 

Fever  in  the  Foot 

Is  that  low  state  of  the  sympt<Hns  which  aiiaes  from 
a  slight  attack  which  has  been  neglected. 

Cure. — Rest  is  indispensable ;  foment  the  entire 
foot  with  warm  bran-water,  or  make  the  whole 
into  a  poultice  sufficient  to  envelope  the  foot  all  over, 
as  high  as  the  inflammation  may  extend,  which  is 
sometimes  as  &r  up  as  the  fetlock*  Apply  a  ca- 
taplasm of  fuller's  earth,  or  of  mashed  turnips,  al- 
ternately with  the  other  remedies.  When  the  heat 
is  greatest  at  the  sole,  and  the  fever  extends  •  no 
higher  than  the  coronet,  a  stuffing  of  eaw^dung  will 
reduce  the  heat  considerably :  it  may  be  secured  by 
thin  splinters  of  wood,  and  changed  thrioe  the  ftnst 
day  or  two— once  a  day  afterwards.  Introduce  a 
strong  solution  of  ntliv,  and  let  it  be  strong,  as  you 
cannot  employ  much  of  it.  Both  legs  should  be 
stu£fed  at  the  sole,  though  the  sound  one  (if  one 
only  be  affected)'  does  not  require  changing.  Let 
the  animal  have  a  loose  stall  during  any  stage  of 
strain,  or  disorder  of  the  limbs.  Look  after  his 
evacuations,  and  cause  them  to  be  regular ;  a  simjde 
fever  (or  inflammation)  of  the  foot  depending  very 
often  upon  nothing  more  than  one  or  other  of  these 
being  stoppod,  which  afiects  the  whole  animal  sys- 
tem sometimes,  to  say  nothing  of  a  single  limb. 
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FRUSH,  OR  THRUSH. 

A  running  of  matter  at  the  cleft  of  the  frog  or 
frush,  was  formerly  called  "  a  running  frush;"  the 
moderns,  however,  write  it  "  thrush^"  But,  to 
/rushi  being  old  English  for. to  breaky  to  crack,  or 
crtf^A,  like  the  cracking  of  walnuts,  we  have  preferred 
that  term  before  Urts^A* 

Cause^ — Depraved  habit  of  body  and  disordered 
lungs  always  accompanying  the  appearance  of  a 
frusAf  we  have  no  hesitation  in  ascribing  its  origin 
to  that  cause,  especially  as  it  is  proved  to  be  a 
deep-seated  morbid  accumulation ;  aided  more  im- 
mediately, probably,  by  an  injury  received  whilst 
travelling,  either  by  the  bruise  of  a  stone,  or  the 
ins^tion  of  gravel  at  the  parts.  This  latter,  how- 
ever)  is  not  a  necessary  cause  of  frush,  though  the 
gravel  and  dirt  work  into  the  ulcer  as  soon  as  it 
opens;  for  the  lurking  approach  of  the  disease 
towards  this  consummate  symptom  may  be  ascer- 
tained by  turning  up  the  hoof  and  pressing  the 
cleft,  which  will  give  pain  and  occasion  the  animal 
to  flinch :  inflammation  has  already  begim  at  the 
insertion  of  the  back  sinew  in  the  bottom  of  the 
coffin-bone,  where  the  branches  of  the  crural  artery 
also  enter  the  bone,  at  the  bottom  whereof  is  the 
sensible  sole,  which  separates  that  bone  from  the 
horny  sole.  See  this  structure  of  the  foot  described 
at  page  445,  &c»  Filthy  stables  froiaote  frush, 
and,  when  the  cure  may  be  nearly  efiected,  they 
cause  relapse  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten« 
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Syn^fioms. — ^The  earliesty  as  just  said,  is  de* 
noted  by  tenderness  at  the  deft  of  the  fore  foot, 
aoeompanied  by  sharp,  quickened  and  irregulur 
pulse,  as  usual  in  all  cases  of  local  inflammation, 
being  at  the  same  time  both  cause  and  ^ieet«  Of 
course  it  follows,  that  as  the  disorder  in  the  aennble 
frog  proceeds  towards  maturity,  the  blood  feds  and 
tells  of  that  fact  by  increased  disorder  of  the  pul- 
sation. These  timely  indicadons  being  neglected, 
as  usually  happens,  if  the  animal  be  put  <dong  o¥tf 
stony  or  newly-dressed  roads,  the  first  discovered 
symptom  will  then  be  his  tumbling  down  through 
acute  pain.  The  cleft  opens,  and  an  issue  of  a 
most  oflensive  kind  presents  itself. 

Cure. — If  not  speedily  taken  in  hand,  canker  will 
be  the  consequence  of  a  neglected  frush.  But,  as 
scarcely  one  in  ten  will  take  the  precaution  to 
ascertain,  from  the  state  of  liis  pulse,  when  the 
horse  is  likely  to  acquire  this  or  any  other  inflam- 
matory disease,  it  may  be  deemed  impertinent  in 
us  to  say,  that  the  preventive  of  frush  in  its  worst 
state  may  be  found  in  purging  physic  and  a  cooling 
regimen,  as  prescribed  for  general  inflammat<«y 
and  febrile  complaints,  set  down  at  the  commence* 
ment  of  Book  ii.  pages  171,  18S,  &c.;  for  this 
disease  frequently  depends  on  some  untimely-sup- 
pressed evacuation,  as  the  urine,  stool,  or  perspi- 
ration ;  then  let  these  be  restored  by  giving  the 
diaphoretic  powders,  purging  or  pissing  balls,  ac- 
cording to  circumstances*  A  very  much  hurried 
pulse  would  of  course  point  out  the  necessity  of  im- 
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mediate  bleediog ;  for  the  animal  so  suffering  in  the 
vitd  fanOtio&  must  necessarily  contract  disease  of 
some  kind  or  other;  and  that  particular  organ, 
or  member,  which  may  be  least  able  to  bear  it,  is 
dure  to  feel  its  effects  soonest.  This  is  as  likely 
to  happen  to  a  horse  with  defecHf>efrog^  as  to  its 
sizei  texture,  or  shape,  as  to  any  other  part  of  him. 
Then,  let  the  careful  owner  examine  andlind  oiit 
the  least  perfect  part  of  his  horse,  let  him  watch  it 
closely  in  all  its  weakness,  and  endeavour  to  detect 
the  first  symptoms  of  illnesS,  that  he  may.aid  nature 
aiid  restore  her  functions,  before  these  run  liot 
beyond  the  help  of  art. 

When  the  frog  has  been  pared  away,  and  the  filth 
of  the  sore  removed,  tvash  it  with  a  solution  of  w/n- 
okUed  copper,  and  apply  a  pleget  dipped  in  tar  or 
turpentine  at  the  opening. '  If  the  case  be  a  bad  one, 
the  wash  may  be  made  stronger  by  the  addition  of 
a  few  drops  of  vitriolic  acid  to  the  solution ;  and 
the  tar  may  he  poured  into  the  opening  whilst  warm. 
Place  dry  tow  and  keep  it  in  position  by  means  of 
splints.  Repeat  this  tar-dressing  every  other  day, 
until  the  injured  parts  slough  off.  Purging  physic 
will  be  necessary  to  complete  the  cure. 

CANKER, 

Evidently  a  corruption  of  the  word  cancer,  as 
applied  to  a  running  sore  in  human  ailments,  it  is 
yet  well  silently  to  permit  the  innovation,  the  better 
to  keep  the  two  practices  separate,  in  small  as  well 
as  more  extended  affairs. 
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CSai«M#.— -PreciBdy  similar  to  diose  which  pro- 
duce ikefrmhi  only  making  its  appearance  at  the 
hind  foot,  and  depending  upon  ill  cured  mflam- 
mation  of  the  intestines^  to  diseases  <^  the  urinary 
organs,  protracted,  and  greater  aggravation.  Our 
French  neighbours  write  of  the  two  under  the  same 
head,  of  cancer,  let  them  be  seated  wheresoerer  they 
may. 

The  symptoms  are  those  of  irush,  extended  also 
to  the  bars  of  the  frog,  the  hed,  the  sole,  &c. ;  and 
so  is  the 

Curef  with  this  addition^  that  the  paring  must 
be  carried  on  to  the  extremity,  baring  all  the  dis- 
eased parts,  though  these  extend  ot^  the  whole 
bottom  of  the  foot.  Cut  away  the  proud  fle^  to 
the  quick,  and  when  it  has  bled  a  little,  apply 

TTie  Powder. 

Sulphate  of  copper,  1  ounce. 
Corrosive  sublimate,  4  drachms. 
Prepared  chalk,  1  ounce. 
Mix;  and  sprinkle  a  small  portion  of  it  over  the 
exposed  surface.     If  the  disease  makes  a  hdlow 
between  the  hoof  and  the  cqfffkJHme,  the  powder 
must  be  introduced  there  by  means  of  a  spatula,  or 
flat  piece  of  wood,  with  a  bit  of  tow  on  it;  but  do 
not  leave  the  tow  behind,  as  that  might  produce  a 
fresh  disorder.     Butter  qf  antimony  is  preferred 
by  some  to  the  foregoing  powder ,  because  it  is  a 
liquid  and  acts  more  generally ;  but  it  operates  only 
for  a  very  short  time  before  its  effects  cease,  being 
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killed  hy  the  oaoisture  of  the  disease  it  was  meant 
to  destroy*  Bind  up  the  foot  until  the  following 
day,  when  the  application  must  be  repeated,  after 
wiping  away  roughly  the  sloughing  of  the  diseased 
parts. 

As  it  is  found  of  some  importance  to  the  cure, 
that  the>  foot  should  be  kept  as  much  as  possible 
from  wet  and  filth,  and  seeing  that  the  mode  of 
tj^ng  0fi  a  great  bundle  of  tow  in  doth,  in  the 
manner  commonly  in  vogue,  often  fails,  a  light  shoe, 
adapted  to  the  present  shape  of  the  foot,  should  be 
put  on,  for  the  purpose  of  sustaining  the  dressings, 
&c.  which  it  may  be  found  necessary  to  apply*  The 
shoe  has  another  advantage  over  the  tying  fctsMonf 
inasmuch  as  it  allows  of  the  animal  to  place  his 
foot  fairly  on  the  ground,  a  position  that  mainly, 
conduces  to  the  cure  by  promoting  the  secretions, 
more  especially  when  at  length  he  can  move  about* 
Let  the  shoe  be  narrow-webbed,  with  a  groove  on 
the  inside  edge,  so  as  to  admit  of  a  tin  slider  being 
shoved  in  and  drawn  out,  when  you  desire  to  ex- 
amine the  under  sur&ce  of  the  foot,  to  change  the 
dressings,  &c.  Such  a  shoe  will  obviate  the  com- 
plaints usually  raised  by  our  stable  attendants,  that 
they  cannot  keep  on  the  dressings,  nor  preserve  the 
foot  from  dampi  which  always  retards  the  cure ;  for 
they  are  most  of  them  bunglers  at  bandaging, 
owing  to  the  very  little  practice  which  falls  to  the 
share  of  any  one  person  among  the  whole  frater* 
nity.  Splents  of  wood  may  supply  the  place  of  tin, 
when  this  latter  may  not  be  at  hand. 
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Whenever  the  cankered  parts  sloogh  off,  and 
leave  a  more  healthy  iqppearance»  the  powder  need 
no  longer  be  applied  at  tho&e  particular  ]daee&r 
Upon  these  lay  on  a  dressing  of  iar,  in  which  baa 
been  introduced  about  a  tenth  part  of  blue  sUme, 
powdered.  Let  moderate  pressure  be  given  to  the 
sole  as  can  be  contrived^  to  prevent  the  granuloCion 
of  new  flesh  coming  on  too  luxurumllyi  which  i» 
otherwise  very  likely  to  happen^  on  the  edges  of  the 
wound  particularly.  In  this  respect,  the  groaced 
shoe  will  be  found  effectually  serviceable.  If,  not* 
withstanding  all  your  care,  the  edges  will  grow 
too  fast,  touch  that  part  with  hmar  cauUie;  and  la 
case  the  homy  substance  grows  over  the  still 
cankered  parts,  it  must  be  again  pared  away  and 
laid  bare.  Perhaps  the  animal  is  young  and  vigo* 
rous  in  other  respects,  and  his  system  probably 
would  promote  the  secretion  of  new  horn  quidcer 
than  an  older,  or  less  healthy  horse ;  this  difierence 
should  teach  us  to  employ  some  digestive  for  the 
dressings,  which  has  less  tendency  to  promote  the 
growth  of  new  horn  than  tar  has,  which  would  he 
found  more  proper  for  old  hiMrses.  For  the  yoimger 
animals,  let  turpentine  be  substituted;  into  whidi 
has  been  mixed  a  small  portion  of  the  same  titrio- 
lated  copper,  (blue  stone.) 

'.  From  what  has  been  said,  the  reader  wiU  per- 
ceive the  dressings  require  changing  with  ^csae 
degree  of  judgment  and  discrimination,  and  that 
they  should  not  be  passed  over  or  delayed,  as  be 
values  the  horse ;  for,  upon  this  marked  attention 
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alone  depends  the  cure,  and  such  a  cure  as  shall 
prevent  a  relapse.  Of  course,  he  will  not  fail  to 
take  care  of  the  evacuations,  as  in  case  oifrush; 
nor  that  the  earliest  exercise  the  animal  takes  be 
proportioned  to  the  amount  of  disease  he  has  un* 
dergone  in  an  inverse  ratio. 

Prevention,'^\s  we  have  seen  that  inflammation 
la  the  immediate  cause  of  all  disorders  of  this  class, 
and  seeing  that  the  irritation  which  produces  this 
has  been  brought  on  by  distress  of  the  parts  for 
want  of  due  pressure  on  the  frog,  any  one  whose 
eyes  are  open  may  see  the  necessity  of  paring  down 
t^e  heels  so  that  the  frog  may  have  a  bearing, 
whenever  the  horse  is  walked  over  field  or  turf,  for 
example.  For  hereby  it  will  be  seen,  on  turning 
to  the  brief  description  we  thought  proper  to  give 
at  the  beginning  of  this  Book,  pages  443  to  451, 
of  the  internal  conformation  of  the  foot,  that  the 
healthy  action  of  the  parts  upon  each  other  is  only 
to  be  kept  up  by  the  pressure  of  the  sensible  frog 
upon  the  juices,  that  abound  to  redundancy  at  the 
shuttle  bone,  «o  that  these  may  be  dispersed  for 
tbe  general  resuscitation  of  the  whole  foot,  and  to 
make  up  the  losses  it  sustains  by  wear  and  tear. 

^'  When  the  frog  is  not  sufSciently  pressed  upon, 
(says  Mr.  Coleman),  it  becomes  soft  from  the  accumu^ 
lation  of  the  fluid  which  it  naturally  secretes  in  great 
aknndance  from  the  fatty  [elastic]  substance,  which 
lies  immediately  under  the  tendon.''  This  view  of 
tbe  process  tallies  tolerably  well  with  our  own  ex- 
amination of  the  subject,  at  the  pages  just  referred 
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to,  and  elsewhere;  except  that  for  fat,  we  have 
more  appropriately  termed  it  a  ''  juicy  elastic  sub- 
stance* 

SAND-CRACK, 

When  sufiered  to  continue,  the  cure  is  attended 
with  great  difficulty,  and  the  disorder  may  therefore 
be  divided  into  two  stages  or  degrees,  like  many 
other  afiections  of  the  horse.  The  name  of  sand- 
crack  is  derived  from  the  worst  of  these  states,  when 
sand,  gravel,  or  dirt,  has  got  into  the  crack,  which 
constitutes  the  disease. 

Cause, — ^A  blow  on  brittle  hoof  will  occasion 
sand  crack  of  a  very  bad  sort,  but  the  accompanying 
cause  is  the  cessation  of  theT  function  of  supplying 
matter  for  forming  new  horn  in  the  vessels  leading 
from  the  coronet.  This  may  arise  from  an  external 
injury  at  the  coronet,  or  severe  treatment  for  some 
other  disorder  of  the  foot,  as  quittor,  or  frush,  but 
oftener  both  are  indebted  to  a  heated  state  of  the 
blood  for  their  origin,  and  the  function  may  be  re- 
stored by  physicking  the  animal,  provided  it  does 
not  dung  at  proper  intervals.  Slight  cases  have 
been  removed  by  this  means  alone.  As  the  hoof 
is  always  hot,  one  main  cause  of  sand-crack  is 
referred  to  heated  roads,  to  travelling  in  deep,  hot, 
sandy  countries ;  scantiness  of  water,  and  removal 
out  of  a  cold  to  a  very  hot  climate,  as  from  Eng- 
land to  India  (East  or  West,)  are  all  known  to 
cause  the  heat  and  brittleness  which  accompany 
sand-crack. 
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Symptoms. — A  split  or  crack  ki  the  hoof,  on  the 
inside  quarter  of  the  fore  foot,  for  the  most  part^ 
'but  often  on  the  front  of  it,  down  towards  the  toe, 
«nd  occasionally  on  tlie  outside,  and  also  near  the 
heeL  Sometiines  it  appears  on  the  hind  foot,  on 
the.  frcmt  of  it,  and  prevails  with  us  generally  in 
-hot  weather.  Sand-crack  is  either  superficial  and 
easily  remedied,  or  deep  and  extensive,  requiring 
much  2^tention,  asid  an  operation  or  two  in  its  dif- 
fierent  stages. 

Cure. — It  will  be  seen,  that  a  slight  crack  may, 
by  working  the  animal,  become  one  of  the  worst 
species.  Pare  away  the  rotten  parts,  if  such  be 
found,  and  make  a  transverse  incision  across  the 
upper  part  of  the  crack ;  wash  out  the  sand  or  dirt, 
apply  daily  tincture  of  tar,  widi  a  pledget  of  tow, 
and  give  the  horse  rest.  Bind  round  the  hoof 
tight  with  listings  and  stop  up  the  sole  with  cow- 
dung,  and  this  treatment  will  suffice  in  ordinary 
<:aEses.  But  when  the  crack  extends  so  high,  that 
there  is  no  room  left  for  making  this  incision 
Bcross,  to  stpp  the  progress  of  the  crack,  the  dis- 
•order  lias  assumed  its  worst  aspect :  the  edges  of 
the  crack  internally  now  press  upon  the  sensible 
part,  or  Hgamentary  substance  that  holds  the  coffin- 
bone  and  hoof  together,  and  inflammation  succeeds, 
if  blood  does  not  issue  forth.  If  the  crack  afifects 
the  coronet,  you  may  draw  one  side  of  it  down  to 
the  quick  about  an  inch  with  good  efifect,  but  no 
farther,  as  that  would  occasion  the  hoof  to  divide 
more  readily.     Rest,  however,  will  restore  ad- 
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hesion  to  the  upper  part  of  the  cracky  and  when 
this  has  taken  place  eztensivelyy  the  operaticm  of 
cutting  across,  or  oi  firing  it  across  with  one  line 
only,  may  be  performed  with  every  prospect  of 
success;  for,  as  the  hoof  grows  down,  which  it 
does  from  the  coronet,  this  transverse  artificial 
crack  you  have  made  intercepts  the  material  for 
forming  horn,  on  its  inside,  and  thus  contributes 
greatly  to  fill  up  the  chasm  below.  To  increase 
this  supply  of  the  horny  material,  let  the  coronet 
be  anointed  with  a  solution  of  tar  and  tallow  and 
hog*s  lard  daily,  which  should*  be  extended  to  the 
homy  part  of  the  hoof. 

Stopping  has  been  mentioned  as  necessary  to  he 
adopted  on  the  first  or  mildest  attack,  being  very 
conducive  to  recovery  of  the  lost  function  of  secret- 
ing the  proper  homy  material.  This,  of  course, 
will  be  attended  to  in  every  other  stage  of  the  dis*- 
order,  whereby  moisture  is  applied  to  the  dry  brittle 
hoof,  and  conveyed  tp  its  most  sensible  part  in* 
temally.  On  the  uses  and  advantages  of  this 
simple  remedy  we  took  occasion  to  say  a  few  words 
when  speaking  of  frush  at  page  64,  and  recom^ 
mending  the  application  of  a  web-shoe  grooved,  as 
an'  excellent  auxiliary  to  the  cure^  by  keeping  on 
siich  dressings  as  might  be  found  necessary ;  and 
by  allowing  speedy  removal,  it  will  also  save  much 
time  and  labour  to  that  description  of  persons  who 
are  seldom  inclined  to  bestow  too  much  of  either. 
A  number  of  other  contrivances  may  be  adopted  to 
apply  the  same  remedy — for  affording  cool  moisture 
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to  the  hoof,  the  readiest  of  which  is  the  leading  him 
forth  to  a  shaded  place,  and  there  tethering  him  up, 
where  he  might  stand  upon  the  natural  sod,  grass, 
day,  or  soft  ground,  without  a  chance  of  running 
about  to  make  the  case  worse,  as  would  inevitably 
happen.  In  default  of  this  convenience,  a  good 
substitute  is  the  sponge  boot,  with  bran  poultice  to 
cover  the  whole  surface  of  the  foot  from  toe  to 
heel.  In  all  cases  remember  to  keep  out  the  sand, 
gravel,  or  dirt,  which  is  ever  likely  to  insinuate 
itself  and  protract  the  cure ;  and,  if  not  otherwise 
come-at-able,  an  opening  must  be  made  for  that 
purpose  by  cutting  down  one  side  of  the  crack,  as 
before  tecommended.  Proud  flesh  will  be  found  at 
this  part  of  the  opening,  which  must  be  dressed 
with  a  solution  of  blue  vitriol. 

If  the  crack  be  near  the  heel,  merely  thinning 
.  the  horn  and  taking  off  that  part  which  bears  upon 
the  shoe,  will  assist  the  cure ;  and  whatever  shoe 
may  be  put  on,  care  should  be  taken  to  prevent  the 
crack  from  bearing  on  it :  the  bar-shoe  for  heavy 
horses  is  esteemed  indispensable,  and  some  farriers 
apply  it  invariably.  Others  again  fire  the  foot, 
from  the  upper  half  of  the  hoof,  above  the  crack, 
to  the  fetlock  joint.  This  is  certainly  decisive 
practice,  as  the  hoof  is  renewed  with  new  horny 
matter,  being  so  supplied  as  to  thrust  off  the  old 
one;  but  all  violent  remedies  should  be  avoided 
until  the  milder  ones  have  been  tried  and  failed, 
which  will  not  be  the  case  with  those  means  we 
have  recommended  above. 

A  a 
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THE  CORN. 

Causes, — An  entire  series  of  disordefs,  as  caidcer, 
sand-cracky  com,  and  founder,  may  be  referred  to 
the  same  original  causes ;  namely*  a  heated  or  in^ 
flammatory  state  of  the  blood,  which  accident  may 
concur  to  bring  forward  in  one  or  other  form,  ac- 
cording to  circumstances.  We  shall  not  repeat 
what  is  already  said  on  the  two  first-mentioned 
appearances  a  few  pages  higher  up,  bat  meiely 
add,  that  distortion  and  undue  pressure  on  die  sen- 
sible soie  occasions  that  irritaticm  which  brings  on 
inflammation  at  its  edge,  where  the  shuttle-bone, 
or  heelrbonei  presses  down  upon  it  at  every  step, 
and  causes  the  utmost  bending  that  the  minule 
elasticity  of  the  hoof  allows  of;  but  contraction,  of 
the  heel,  which  accompanies  hot,  britde,  and  in  elas- 
tic hoofs,  prevents  its  bending  duly  and  truly,  and 
lateral  pressilre  upon  the  quarters  follows.  The 
sole  being  thus  closely  pent  up,  the  circulation  s 
obstructed  in  its  passage  to  and  from  the  cavity  of 
the  coffin-bone,  and  a  deposite  of  Uood,  which 
soon  becomes  offensive  matter,  is  the  consequenee* 
Bad  shoeing,  whereby  the  heels  are  pinched,  also, 
when  the  ragged  hoof  is  lefl,  which  may  have  eon* 
tained  particles  of  sand,  will  cause  irritation,  and 
end  in  eor»,  orjigg ;  as  will  also  the  fault  of  mak- 
ing the  shoe  too  short  at  the  heel,  so  that  the  heel 
of  the  horse  in  time  grows  out  over  it. 

Synyptoms. — The  mischief  thus  commenced  with- 
in shows  itself  between  the  bar  and  the  qmst,  or 
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wall  of  the  hoof,  in  a  foxy  or  dirty-red  tumour,  with 
greatly  increased  heat.  Lameness,  in  a  degree 
proportioned  to  the  badness  of  the  corn,  is  usually 
the  first  sjrmptom  that  directs  our  attention  to  the 
sole,  f^g  is  but  another  name  for  the  same  kind 
of  corn  when  situated  close  to  the  bar  of  the  frog, 
a  little  farther  back  in  the  hoUoii^of  the  sole.  Pain, 
▼ery  acute  on  the  touch ;  or,  when  the  horse  treads 
on  a  hard  substance,  he  issues  a  moan,  or*  grunt : 
it  is  that  sound  in  which  his  voice  is  aptly  likened 
to  the  comptakU  of  tl^e  human  sufferer. 

Cure* — Although  oftentimes  very  troublesome, 
retjutning  again  and  again  when  the  farrier  appre- 
hends he  has  cured  it  radically,  yet  no  affection  is 
easier  of  ajsar/ia/remedy,  or  effected  by  more  or- 
dinary means.  Deceived  by  the  name,  perhaps, 
resemblii^  the  hard  excrescence  called  a  corn,  on 
the  human  foot,  they  proceed  at  once  to  ^^pare  the 
corn  out  to  the  quick,  till  the  blood  starts  ;'*  but 
they  heedlessly  put  on  the  same  shoe  upon  the 
same  thick  heel  and  hard  hoof  which  first  brought 
about  the  malady,  and  the  lameness  returns.  Let 
th?  heel  of  the  shoe  be  cut  off  on  the  side  that  is 
afflicted,  or  if  both  sides  have  corns,  a  bar  shoe  is 
recommended  its  giving  pressure  to  the  firog.  The 
heels  are  then  to  be  rasped  away  free  from  any 
contact  with  the  shoe ;  if  they  are  thick  and  hard, 
this  will  give  them  play — if  thin  and  tender,  they 
will  thus  be  fi'ee  firom  pressure.  The  thiek  heel  is 
most  commonly  affected,  and  should  be  softened  by 
an  exten»ve  poultice  that  is  to  cover  the  whole  foot, 
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after  the  com  has  been  pared  and  treated  with  butter 
of  aniRmony.  Tar  is  then  a  yery  desirable  appK- 
cation,  or  Friar^s  balsam  ;  and  if  inflammation  is 
again  discovered,  poultice  the  foot  once  more. 
Fire  is  applied  by  some,  but  the  hoof  is  per- 
manently injured  by  the  actual  cautery ;  and  what- 
ever good  is  achieved  is  thus  counterbalanced  by 
the  evil.  Vitriolic  acid  mixed,  carefttUy^  with  tar, 
in  the  proportion  of  one-tenth  of  the  former  to  nine- 
tenths  of  the  latter,  will  promote  the  absorption 
upon  which  the  cure  dependsi 

But  in  some  desperate  bad  cases,  the  matter  has 
already  formed  within,  most  offensively,  and  dis- 
charges at  the  coronet  by  means  of  that  curious 
process  of  nature  which  we  described  at  a  preceding 
page,  as  aflbrding  the  coronet  the  material  for 
forming  new  horn  to  supply  the  wear  and  tear  of 
the  hoof.  Upon  paring  away  the  homy  sole,  which 
now  becomes  necessary,  the  offensive  matter  will  be 
"•  found  to  have  spread  itself  underneath  the  sensible 
sole,  which  will  ooze  forth  and  give  immediate  re- 
lief to  the  coronet  Let  so  much  of  the  hbmy  sole 
as  lies  loose  from  the  sensible  sole  be  pared  away, 
and  a  dressing  of  tar,  or  of  Friar's  balsam^  be  ap- 
plied as  befpre  directed;  and  if  inflammation  is 
again  discovered,  apply  a  bread  poultice ;  should 
the  growth  of  horn  be  found  too  luxuriant,  discon- 
tinue the  tar. 

STRAIN  OF  THE  COFFIN-JOINT-. 
Came.' — As  previously  observed,   lameness   of 
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tbe^ibot  does  not.  consist  in  a  strain  of  the  joint 
within  the  hoof^  but  is  referrible  to  general  concus- 
saon  of  all  the  parts,  and  is  rather  a  strain  of  the 
back  sinew  at  its  conjunction  with  the  bottom  of 
the  coffin-bone.  Inflammation  and  accelerated  cir- 
culation follow,  and  numbness  of  the  foot  suc- 
ceeds :  these,  if  not  remedied  betimes,  are  followed 
by  ossification  of  the  tendon,  of  the  ligament  of  the 
small  pastern,  and  the  cartilaginous  process  (at  /), 
fig.  £,  plate  2,  also  becomes  bone.  That  the  joint 
of  the  coffin-bone  with  the  pastern-bone  within  the 
foot  may  be  strained,  is  very  probable ;  but  no  in- 
jury,  blow,  or  concussion,  can  afiect  it,  which  does 
not  at  the  same  time  afifect  all  the  component  parts 
of  the  foot.  Horses  which  have  thin  hoof  and  sole 
are  most  liable  to  this  injury. 
.  .  StfufifpU^ms. — Sudden  lameness,  that  is  always  in- 
creasing, ^d  has  scarcely  an  intermission,  without 
any  appearance  to  account  for  it  on  the  limb ;  and 
the  persons  who  permit  the  horse  to  incur  this  dis- 
order, by  their  carelessness  seldom  have  the  candour 
to  acknowledge  that  they  know  the  cause  to  be  a 
tready  a  rolling  stone  or  a  stunMcy  and  the  doctor 
19  left,  to  ^^  &id  it  out.'*  Almost  every  one  imagines 
the  lameness  to.  reside  higher  up»  as  in  the  shoulder 
or  the  hip  joint.  Great  heat  and  tenderness  of  the 
part  soon  come  on ;  the  latter  symptom  may  be  as- 
certained by  striking  the  hoof  in  front  with  a  key» 
or  small  stone,  when  the  animal  will  flinch  consi- 
derably more  than  when  the  corresponding  foot  is 
struck  in  the  same  manner.   When  the  horse  would 
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stand  at  ease,  he  usually  does  so  with  his  toe  point- 
ing forwards,  so  as  to  keep  the  pastern  in  a  straight 
line  with  the  leg,  and  thereby  take  off  the  tension 
or  pressure  upon  the  back  sinew  and  figaments :  the 
inflammation  shortly  after  reaches  the  upper  part  of 
the  sinewi  as  may  be  ascertained  by  passing  the 
hand  down  over  it  when  the  padent  flinches. 

Cure. — ^BUstering  at  the  coronet  and  fedock  re- 
peatedly will  reduce  the  inflammation  within.  A 
poultice  covering  the  whole  foot-also  tends  ibo  the 
same  efiect^  which  will  be  further  assisted  by  par- 
ing the  sole,  if  it  be  not  already  too  thin :  r^daee  the 
frog  also,  and  do  the  same  for  the  correerpondii^  foot 

Formerly  they  paired  the  toe  tolerably  dose,  and 
bled  it  there,  by  making  a  longitudinal  incision: 
the  usual  application  of  tar,  &c.  then  oompleted  die 
cure.  But  this  is  an  operation  that  is  seldom  per- 
formed with  sufficient  exactness,  the  incision  being 
too  often  made  unwisely  deep,  so  that  other  diseases 
were  thus  gaierated  at  some  fliture  day.  Others, 
again  passed  a  seton  through  die  heel  to  (he  Ih^w 
of  the  firog,  taking  care  not  to  touch  the  senmUe 
$de.  A  diird  set  ap|4y  the  actual  cautery,  which 
comes  least  reComm^ded  of  either  of  the  remedies 
just  described;  especially  when  we  consider  that 
the  actual  disease  is  very  often  mistaken  for  some 
other;  a  remark  that  implies  how  much  caution 
should  be  used  in  first  ascertadding  the  exact  seat  of 
the  lameness,  its  cause  and  synqj^oms,  ere  we  set 
about  the  cure  by  such  violent  means. 
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FOUNDER 

Is  a  disorder^  or  rather  a  complication  of  disorders, 
of  the  fore  feet  Some  controversy  has  crept  into 
our  foook^  of  farriery  lately,  as  to  what  really  ia 
founder:  and  whilst  some  would  confine  their  con- 
sideration of  the  subject  to  the  foot  only,  others 
follow  the  fashion  of  grooms,  and  ascribe  the  in- 
curable lameness  that  has  no  visible  specific  cause, 
to  ap  af^tion  of  the  chesU  Hence  the  '^  chest 
founder"  of  the  stables,  and  the  "  body  founder" 
of  White.  "  Shoulder-shook"  is  a  provincialism  of 
tibesmidiy,  when  the/on'ier  can  perceive  "  nothing 
amiss"  with  the  feetr-so  far  as  he  can  see,  feel,  or 
understand*  Surbating  was  another  name  given  to 
die  symptom  we  now  recognise  as  founder^  at  a 
time  when  it  was  the  practice  to  divide  and  sub- 
divide every  disorder  under  many  useless  and  un- 
meaning appellations. 

Cause. — Hard  work,  bad  shoeing,  age  and  ill- 
usage,  either  of  which  produce  so  many  other  dis-  . 
orders  pertaming  to  the  horse  in  his  domesticated 
state,  precede  founder ;  for  we  never  meet  with  it 
nhless  the  animal  has  been  so  treated  or  kept,  and 
we  look  upon  it  rather  as  a  complication  or  eflfect 
of  several  diseases  of  the  foot.  Some  of  these, 
we  hav6  seen,  are  liable  to  be  mistaken  for  others; 
therefore  do  they  get  maltreated,  imperfectly  cured, 
or  retain  the  seeds  of  future  diseases ;  snd  founder 
is  the  name  given  to  that  which  is  otherwise  in- 
scrutable^ has  no  other  origin,  and  is  badly  defined 
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by  all  wrilers  and  talkers  upon  the  subject.  Out 
of  this  dilemma  we  do  not  at  present  attempt  to 
rescue  it:  we  care  not  for  iermSf  unless  rnsotmiob 
as  they  can  assist  us  to  unravel  the  cfaaca^er  of  a 
disorder.  ContraeUd  heel  is  the  slow. cause  ci 
most  cases  of  founder,  whereby  Ae  quartei8.]ane8s 
on  the  coffin  and  shuttle-bone,  and  thus  prevent 
the  action  of  the  latter,  which  is  very  great  at  evdty 
stepi  and  is  thereby  mainly  conducive  to  the  pvoper 
secretion  of  the  homy  material  befiare  apoik^  of 
pretty  much  at  large.  To  "  a  chill'*  ia  genmaUy 
attributed  the  immediate  cause  of  foundei^;  atad 
indeed  the  poor  animal  which  has  sufibred  severely 
at  the  handfi  (or  spurs)  of  his  master  is  moat^ijpen 
to  acquire  any  ill  which  ehiU  or  cold  may  inffiet; 
When  this  chill  takes  place,  the  attack  is  suddea 
and  usually  violent ;  but  is  ofteoer  attributable^ 
the  compression  of  the  wall  upon  its  eoDtents^  or 
the  assumption  of  crookedness,  or  twist  at  aixy  part. 
This  constitutes  the  9hw  attadc,  and  appeacs.^  the 
toe  where  the  wall  and  sole  join* 

Inflammation  always  attends  the  first  synqpion 
of  founder,  if  it  be  not  an  immediate  cause  thereof, 
arising,  we  have  no  doubt,  from  the  waste,  or  .de*' 
structioi^  of  the;  secretion  marked  (c)  (c)  in  Ijie  cut 
at  page  443.  To  this  conclusion  we  come  the 
more  positively,  by  reason  of  the  absence  of  tiio^ 
secretory  vessels  in  the  feet  of  old>  foundered  or 
otherwise  diseased  horses ;  which  secretions  were 
designed  to  furnish  the  material  for  forTSodn^.iiew 
hern  and  giving  ela$tici<y  to  the  treads        . 
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.  But  young  horses  sometimes,  while  breaking  inj 
}ff}f  the  violence  that  is  deemed  necessary,  are  foun- 
dered by  the  rough-rider,  through  the  rupture  or 
forcing  asuikdet  of  the  connexion  between  the  hoof 
and  coffin4)one,  just  spoken  of.     In  such'  cases, 
the  animal  being  vigorous  and  the  foot  replete  with 
juiee,  the  coronet  is  greatly  affected  by  its  oozing 
out  there,  in  its  blood  and  lymph  state.     If  youth 
il»4'gGi^^  good  health  should  bring  the  animal 
tfarotigh  his  sufferings,  its  feet  will  ever  after  bear 
external  marks  of  the  internal  injury. 
.  Symftoms. — Curved,  wrinkled,  or  striated  hoofs, 
ever  attend  those  animals  which  have  been  sq  ot^er 
strtfJMed  in  youth,  appearing  as  if  the  horn  had 
been   carved  or  indented;  which  arises  from  the 
coronet  furnishing  thd  horny  material  too  lu^- 
riantly,^  before  it  has  received  suiScient  concoction 
within  the  coffin-bone,  as  before  described,  at  page 
449. ;  Lameness  in  one   or  both  fore-feet,  ^iirith 
evident  pain,  and  great  heat  in  the  whole  foot,  at- 
tend founder  in  every  case.    At  the  first  attack  of 
acute  or  violent  founder,  the  horse  is  observed  very 
restless  in  his  fore  feet,  which  he  endeavours  to 
eas^  by  alternately  changing  position,  and  lying 
d^^wn  when  he  should  be  feeding.     He  brings  his 
hind  legs  far  under  his  belly  for  the  same  purpose, 
and  if  be  is  roused  by  hunger  or  mandate  he  lies 
down  again.     Considerable  alteration  takes  place 
in  the  pulse,  which  indicates  fever,  and  the  patient 
breathes  short  with  pain.     The  progress  of  these 
symptoms  is  very  rapid,  seldom  occupymg  more 
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tban  a  day  or  two«  Its  appearance  in  the  most 
decided  form  is  at  the  junction  of  the  crustand 
sole. 

The  slower  or  chronic  fennder  begins  with  ap- 
parently rheumatic  pains  and  awkwardness  of  going, 
for  winch  he  usually  receives  the  whip.  Afier  a 
while,  flattening  sometimes  appears  on  the  front 
of  the  hoof,  and  the  heels  contract :  the  older  am* 
mals  have  now  short,  brittle,  shining  hoofe,  with 
the  small  pastern  heme  deqper  sunk  than  heretofore) 
the  hollow  of  the  sole  is  converted  into  the  ccmvex, 
or  pumice  foot,  so  that  the  ammal  can  scarce  find 
foot-hold  on  the  ground,  but  will  slip  and  slide 
about.  He  is  then  considered  ^u^y,  or  giawgyj 
that  is  to  say,  *'  like  a  drunkard,*^  and  may  last 
many  years :  this  is  really  chest  founder,  and  indeed 
the  whole  limb  is  usually  affected  up  to  the  very 
chest,  though  chronic  affections  of  the  lungs,  or 
consumption  is  also  denominated  chest  founder* 

Whether  the  attack  be  of  the  cungie  or  the  cbro- 
nic  kind,  it  dies  if  not  relieved ;  for  the  coffin-bone 
becomes  rotten,  and  the  hoof  is  cast  off  without  the 
possibility  of  ever  being  renovated.  In  some  con- 
stitutions, nature  lends  its  aid  in  critically  raisijig^ 
tumour  at  tiie  coronet,  the  breaking  whereof  and 
the  discharge  of  offensive  matter  effects  a  cure' 
The  same  sort  of  critical  tumour  as  denoting  die 
crisis  dp  general  fever,  or  inflammation,- was  noticed 
at  page  319,  "  Critical  Abscess." 

Remedy. — ^As  soon  as  discovered  take  off  the 
shoe,  note  well  the  etmdition  of  the  sole,  the  A^j 
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at^' Other  symptoms^  for  according  as  these  vary, 
so  tmist  the  remedies  be  changed.  Draw  the  soles 
a  litde  with  the  buttress  if  found  too  thick,  not 
oliieirwise ;  ra^  the  heels  and  quarters,  which  will 
ease'  the  pain  occasioned  by  the  Unding  of  the  hoof, 
and  give  room  for  the  action  of  the  foot ;  a  &ct  that 
ttidj  be  ascertftmed  by  bendtag  it  at  the  pastern, 
forwards  and  backwards,  before  the  operation,  and 
trying  the  same  experiment  afterwards.  Apply  a 
bran  poultice  ttarm  to  the  whole  foot  daily,  but  do 
not  add  to  it  any  greasy  or  oily  substances,  as  is  too 
often  practised.  The  sponge  boot  may  be  employed 
witif  adif^antage,  made  large.  After  three  or  four 
days,  that  the  h<Mmbas  somewhat  recovered  its  former 
consistency,  put  on  the  shoe  gendy,  and  walk  the 
pati^t/  to  try  in  how  much  he  is  now  lame :  and 
if  the  attack  has  been  a  slight  one,  he  may  recover 
with  very  little  more  treatment  than  a  turn  out  in  a 
meadow  wfll  alBbrd.  Otherwise  the  feet  must  be 
stbpt>^9  s^d  ^cpt  moist  and  cool,  as  directed  in 
cdse  of  Cankefr  at  page  523. 

Ift  all  cases,  (except  where  the  foot  is  pumiced, 
or  the  sole  is  very  thin),  the  jointed  shoe  of  B. 
Clark,  or  of  H.  Goldfinch  (page  501),  will  be  found 
serviceable,  as  being  well  calculated  fbr  giving  play 
or  action  to  the  parts  of  the  foot,  which  produce  the 
secretion  that  is  so  salutary  to  the  renovation  of  new 
hoof;  but  which  the  Symptomatic  disorder  we  call 
"  binding  of  the  hoof*  has  sadly  perverted  into  an 
offensive  and  harmful  matter. 
The  proper  secretion  of  the  juicy  elastic  sub- 
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ttaace,  finr  the  foimation  of  new  liooC  being  emoM 
to  the  restoration  of  the  hocBe,  and  as  the  buneaess 
will  not  wholly  subside  unless  this  process  goes  on 
healtbUy,  resort  must  be  had  to  Muttering y  profided 
he  still  goes  lame*  This  application  should  extend 
from  the  coronet  and  quarters  to  the  knee,  and  be 
repeated,  taking  care  to  keep  the  heels  qpen  and 
the  sole  stopped.  The  good  dBfects  to  the  sole  ih&t 
will  be  found  to  result  from  blistering  shows  the 
connexion  or  companionship  that  exists  between  tk 
legs  and  feet,  as  we  took  occasion  to  observe  ata 
former  page. 

But,  as  to  drawing  the  sole,  as  before  recom- 
mended generally,  there  is  one  exception :  tf  ^ 
lameness  and  other  symptoms  come  on  aA^  ^ 
inflammatory  fever  of  the  whole  system,  i^^en  tre 
ought  to  look  upon  it  as  an  e£fect  of  the  fever 
seeking  to  throw  off  its  dregs  thus  criticMy,'  ^ 
a  swelling  and  discharge  at  the  coronet  mAj^ 
expected  soon  to  take  place  that  should  beeji- 
couraged,  and  treated  as  simple  abscess,  not  fistu* 
lous.  When  this  is  the  case,  the  bar-shoe  is  better 
adapted  to  keep  the  parts  in  position,  that  the  dis^ 
charge  may  proceed  temperately. 

In  default  of  sending  the  sick  horse  to  a  meadow, 
he  may  be  allowed  to  stand  on  a  clay-made  floor 
in  an  outhouse  by  day,  or  any  slip  of  soft  ground; 
but  by  no  means  adopt  the  plan  of  putting  the 
patient  upon  litter  that  is  damp,  and  therefore  balf 
rotten  and  heating.  A  number  of  contrivances  for 
Wording  coolness  and  natural  pressure  to  the  sole 
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and  frogj  besides  the  foregoing^  have  been  jresorted 
to,  and  among  these  the  admixture  of  vinegar, 
alegar,  veijuice,  or  solution  of  nitre  with  the  elay, 
with  the  ^f&ppingy  &c.  are  well  calculated  to  answer 
the  purposes  intended*  Rubbing  the  knees  with 
turpentine  is  also  serviceable.    * 

Physic  would  not  of  course  be  n^lected  at  the 
earliest  stage  of  lameness,  adapted  to  the  previous 
state  of  the  patient's  bodily  health,  and  calculated  to 
lower  the  access  o(  inflammation,  which  so  much 
paiii  must  naturally  produce.  Either  of  the  three 
evacuations  being  suppressed,  or  imperfectly  per- 
formed, must  be  restored,  and  a  purgative,  an 
nriQe4)aU,  or  a  diaphoretic  powder  be  administered 
as  ^Hscasion  requires,  and  opportunity  presents  itself; 
of  cqmrse,  neither  of  those  would  be  given  while  the 
aiumal  is  out  of  doors. 


BOOK  IV. 

8B?£RAL  POINTS  OF  INFORMATION  PROFSR  TO  Ui 

LBARNT. 


CHAPTER  I. 

PrecauHans  necessary  to  be  observed  on  buying 

a  horse. 

Much  as  hath  been  said  of  the  make,  shape^  send 
proportion  of  the  various  breeds  of  horses  in  (chap.i. 
book  i.),  9ome  few  precautionary  hints,  still  mo^ 
familiary  seem  desirable  in  this  place,  if  they  be  not 
specially  called  for,  as  necessary  to  the  right  app& 
cation  of  the  principles  therein  laid  down.  Of  the 
several  points  of  inquiry  to  which  purchasers  apply 
themselves,  the  tzge  of  the  animal  is  ever  considered 
the  most  deserving  of  attention;  the  state  of  its 
legs,  bodily  health,  and  eye-sight,  coming  next  in 
order,  {{general  appearance,  built  or  structure,  docs 
not  precede  every  other.  On  each  of  those  heads 
we  now  offer  a  few  words  of  advice,  most  of  which 
are  tolerably  well  recognized,  though  seldom  put 
in  print,  as  most  of  those  who  deal  in  horse-flesh 
acquire  their  knowledge  from  experience  rather  than 
books,  and  do  business  by  a  kind  of  rule  of  thumb. 
Before  all  things,  the  new  horse-dealer  should  guard 
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against  iinposdtion,  and  not  "  look  at  a  horse"  where 
he  has  got  to  withstand  two  or  three  nuuked  ad- 
risers  employed  persons  with  the  dress  and  address 
of  gentlemen,  who  assume  to  be  purchasers.  To  be 
sure,  no  one  desirous  of  a  nag  would  submit  to  the 
imposition  of  a  cart-iorse  instead ;  but,  next  to  this 
kind  of  gross  attempt,  the  thorough-paced  dealers 
practise  deceit  of  every  species,  and  throw  obstacles 
in  the  way  of  cool  examination,  especially  when  we 
come  to  investigate  the  seat  of  soy  actual  defect. 

Genertd  t^pearanee :  an  idea  of  a  good  horse. — 
And  first,  that  we  may  make  no  blunders,  and  the 
younger  portion  of  readers  be  thinking  of  one  part 
of  him,  whilst  we  are  talking  of  another,  let  the 
annexed  plate  of  "  Terms  commonly  made  use  of 
to  denote  the  external  parts  of  the  horse,"  be  kept 
coiutanUy  in  ught,  so  that  there  be  no  misiake  of 
that  sort 

Previous  to  stating  our  own  old  English  notint, 
it  may  not  be  useless  to  quote  the  instructions  with 
which  the  purchasers  of  cavalry  for  the  French 
militaq^  jcrvice  travelled  (as  we  believe)  over  that 
county.     Its  coincidence  with  our  own  opinions 
and  practices  is  at  least  curious,  tliough  on  such  a 
topic  no  Englishman  whatever  requires  instructions 
from  a  foreigner,  if  his  own  assertions  ai 
taken  for  genuine.     "  The  person  sent  to  p 
horses  should  not  only  keep  in  nund  the 
height  and  price  of  horses  for  which  he  is 
but  also  the  usual  defects  of  the  cotmirtf, 
may  guard  agunst  them :  these  are,  Ikult 
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flat  faoo^  too  faritde,  or  too  soft*  and  afleetioai  of 
iha  hings*  Though  he  knows  already  where  horse- 
fittia  are  held,  he  should  piefer  traveHing  round  ^ 
adjacent  country,  a  short  timeprenoHaly  tbefeto; 
as  he  nuty  be  sure  that  aU  the  good  hor^cM  are  »M 
before  U  begins*  The  age  should  be  between  lour 
and  five  years,  and  as  little  above  as  possible. 

**  Those  things  being  well  thought  on,  tlie  pur- 
chaser will  look  at  the  horse  sideways  at  a  tokiabls 
distuice:  he  will  choose  him  as  neaiiy  as  possSbfe 
one  tenth  longer  than  he  is  high,  measuring  firom 
the  breast  to  the  quarter,  and  from  the  wkiers  is 
the  ground,  so  that  if  the  horse  ^fioefeet  b^h, 
his.  length  should  hefieefeet  and  a  half. 

^'  Preserving  the  same  situation,  he  will  see  1st, 
If  the  horse  has  a  small  head,  not  too  fleshy,  per- 
fectly free  from  tumours,  and  well  placed,  neidiB> 
carrying  it  too  low  nor  too  high ;  2nd,  If  he  has  not 
an  ill-shaped  neck,  with  his  windpipe  hanging  too 
low,  or  bending;    3rd,  Whether  his  wUhere  be 
either  too  sharp  or  too  large,  with  fleshy  shoukk^; 
4th,  Whether  he    is    not   hollow   backed ;    5th, 
Whether  his  chest  be  well  formed,    ncith^  toe 
round  nor  too  flat ;   6th,  Whether  he  be  low4)d- 
lied,  with  a  small  sheath;   Tth,  Whether  he  be 
touched  in  the  wind ;  8th,  If  his  forelegs  are  not 
too  slender,  or  his  hock  do  not  bend  forwards  too 
much ;  9th,  If  the  tendons  or  back  sinews  be  not 
ailing,  u  e*  either  sore  to  the  touch,  or  else  stiflP^ 
jointed;  10th,  Whether  the  animal  be  not  either 
hng-jointedi  or  shprt-jointed?  11th,  Whether  he 
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be  a^rained  in  the  pastem  joint,  gojng  low ;  IStb,- 
Whether  iUt-hw^ed,  with  Jo^heeb;  I3th,  Whether 
he  be-not  narrqwat  die  hipdquBrters;.  14th, Whether 
he  has  not  spavin,  windgall,  or  curb,  ring  bone,  or. 
tbosQugb-pin,  or  is  likely  tocut.  .  Examine  his  sole 
ai^l  heel  for.thnish,  canker,  or  com,  and  if  con- 
tractioahas  takea  place." 

Having  thus  before  us  the  Frenchman's  pre- 
cautions, we  come  to  the  Englishman's  long-ac- 
cepted description  of  a  good  horse,  and  nothing 
else.  .  His  head  ought  to  be  lean,  of  good  sizei  and 
loi^i  his  jowls  thin  ^d  open ;  his  ears  small  ami 
prieked ;  or,  if  they  be  somewhat  long,  provided, 
they  stand  upcight  like  those  of  the  fozj  it  is  usually 
a  sd^  pf  mettle  and  toughness.  Hie/vrei^adlortg 
and  broad :  not  mar^aced,  hut  rising  in  the  middle 
like  that  of  a  hare,  thejeatker*  beingplaced  above 
the  top  of  his  eye,  the  contrary  being  thoi^ht  by 
SQiQC  to  betoken  approaching  blindnesa.  His  eye 
full,  large,  and  bright ;  his  nostrils  wide,  and  red 
within;  for  an  open  nostril  betokens  good  wind. 
Hia -motdth  large,  deep  in  the  cleft,  and  hairy.  His  ■ 
wiadpipe  big,  unconfined,  and  straight  when  he  is 
reined  in  by  the  bridle,  for,  if,  it  beads  like  a  bow 
(or  cock- throttled),  it  very  much  hinders  the  pass- 
age of  his  wind.  His  head  must  be  so  set  utwn 
his  nedc,  that  there  should  be  a  space  felt 
the  neck  and.  the  ^*oWf  for,  to  be  btdl-i 
^n^crpely-  to  sight  and  pr^udicial  to  th' 

*  The  fttlhtr  ]i  m  naturel  rriiiUng  or  tiriiE  of  die 
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wind*  HiB  ereti  should  be  firm,  liiin^  and  well- 
risen  ;  his  neck  long  and  straight,  yet  not  looee  and 
pliant,  which  our  north  countrymen  tenn  wtdy 
eraggedf  his  breati  strong  and  broad;  his  chest 
deep  at  the  girths  his  body  of  good  size  and  dose 
ribbed  up  towards  the  stifle  f  his  ribs  round  like 
unto  a  barrel,  his  611ets  large,  his  quarters  radier 
oval  than  broad,  reaching  well  down  to  thegoiistf. 
His  hock  bone  upright,  not  bending ;  which  some 
do  term  siekle'haughed,  and  think  it  denotes 
ness  and  a  laster*  His  legs  should  be  clean, 
and  straight ;  his  joints  short,  well  knit,  and  up- 
right, especially  at  iikepaetem  and  hoofs,  with  but 
little  hair  at  hisfetioek.^  his  ho^s  black,  strong, 
and  hollow,  and  rather  long  and  narrow  than  big 
and  flat  His  mane  and  tail  should  be  long  and 
thin  rather  than  very  thick,  which  scMne  think  a 
mark  of  dullness. 

Some  do  affect  a  email  head  at  all  hazards, 
thinking  none  other  belongs  to  a  good  horse,  but 
much  will  depend  upon  how  it  is  eet  on;  if  Aatbe 
upon  a  crane  neck,  as  usually  happens  when  very 
small,  he  will  carrji  unsteady,  wilii  tail  up  as  a 
counterbalance;  and,  if  lanrge  head  arise  from 
thickness  of  the  jowif  this  will  >also  be  a  real  d^ 
formity  and  interfere  with  his  safe  going:  ban) 
moudied  usually  accompanies  the  great  big  bead  at 
Ae  jowl.  Expanded  forehead  is  quite  a  SiSei&A 
thing,  and  belongs  to  neither  of  those  olgeetionS) 
but  on  the,  contrary  is  a  redeeming  signed  good 
breeding  fw  any  kind  of  faulty  head,  or  ioftgor 
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short,  or  thick  or  thin.  The  creri  hang  slightly 
CHTVed  is  always  accompanied  by  distinctly  marked 
wku^jipe.  No  horse  with  a  bad  shotdder  can  carry 
his  rider  with  ease  and  |deasure  oa  the  road,  though 
a  large  one  be  requisite  for  harness,  or  a  very  ob- 
lique one  belong  to  ft  speedy  horse ;  because  it  is 
the  hind  legs  that  send  the  animal  along,  as  was 
eminently  the  case  with  EcUpte.  See  pages  S6, 
98 — 60,  of  Book  I.,  where  many  other  points  to 
our  present  purpose  are  discussed. 

As  to  bodily  health,  also,  the  reader  will  not 
hare  &r  to  look  to  enable  hiihself  to  judge  how 
any  animal  is  afiected  which  he  may  desire  to  pur- 
ehase.  The  whole  volume  now  in  his  hands  is  de- 
voted to  a  perspicacious  description  of  the  functions 
of  animal  Kfe,  and  of  their  derangement  As  to  his 
wind,  the  reader  will  turn  to  page  98,  &c. 

AGE. 

Genercd  appearance  bespeaks  the  age  of  every 
animal,  to  those  who  have  much  practice  in  ascer- 
taioing  that-  point,  and  whose  interest  may  be  said 
to  sharpen  their  judgment:  in  the  hor*e  we  are 
enabled 
the  birt) 
but  then 
be^  of  d 
unwary. 

A  cer 
ness  of 
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or  filKng  up»  large  at  the  kneea  and  other  joints^ 
wide  jowl,  rough  coat,  and  intractability,  dcaote 
the  foal  and  colt  in  suceeaaion ;  all  which  indicadoDS 
vanish  gradually  as  ii  advances  towards  maturityi 
and  becomes  full  mouthed.  Heaoy  eattie  assume 
premature  age  and  somelimes  deceive  us  upon  die 
first  view ;  nor  do  such  decay  when  aged  so  fast  as 
the  more  spirited,  fretful,  uid  lighter  bree&:  and 
as  no  one  would  purchase  a  horse  for  use  before  it 
be  fit  for  his  purpose,  nor  take  to  one  that  is  worn 
out,  the  vendor  hesitates  not  to  stretch  a  year  or  so^ 
one  way  or  the  other,  as  may  best  suit  hia  owa 
interest  and  his  customers'  wants^  To  aid  their 
nefiunous  designs,  they  are  said  tojflfc  the  marks  w 
age  in  colts'  teeth,  and  to  biskop  the  aged,  for  con- 
firmation of  their  falsehoods.  But  we  never  rely 
wholly  upon  those  marks,  but  turn  our  attention  to 
the  curve  of  the  tushes  in  the  horse's  mouth,  and 
the  slcping  forward  of  the  comer  teeth  in  both 
sexes,  to  detect  the  imposture. 

When  we  open  the  mouth  of  a  full  grown^  or 
four  year  old  horse,  we  perceive  twelve  fdfp^ 
teeth,  in  front  and  twenty-four  grvnddFS  behind* 
between  the  two  sets,  above  and  below,  a  space  js 
seen  on  the  gum,  designed  by  nature  to  receive 
the  bit,  and  termed  the  bars  of  the  upper  or  lower 
jaw,  as  the  case  may  be.  About  an  inch  behind 
the  last  of  the  front  teeth,  the  mak  has  tushes  at 
this  age,  which  seldom  occur  with  mares.  The 
tushes  coming  up  in  the  lower  jaw  sometimes  occa- 
sions soreness  at  the  bars,  when  these  are  to  be 
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lanced  and  the  toshes  appear ;  this  the  dealers 
eflect  prematurely  at  times ;  snd  having  also  drawn 
out  dxe  two  front  sucking  teeth,  this  causes  the 
"  horse  teeth"  to  come  up  soon,  so  that  the  animal 
may  appear  Jimr  years  aid  before  its  time.  Pur- 
suing the  same  species  of  deception,  they  proceed  to 
draw  the  remaining  sucking  teeth,  that  the  animal 
may  assume  the  appearance  of  a  ^five  year  old, 
Jockies  have  then  a  pas9>word  for  this  operation, 
which  they  term  "  all  up !" 

In  examining  the  mouth  to  ascertain  the  age,  - 
we  leave  entirely  out  of  consideration  the  grinding 
teeth,  and  chiefly  rely  upon  the  under  jaw ;  though 
when  deception  may  he  suspected,  the  huyer  should 
refer  to  the  upper  teeth  also,  as  these  follow  the 
same  coarse  of  nature  as  the  lower,  but  do  not  de- 
cay so  fast  in  old  age. 

At Jifieen  days  old  the  fore  teeth  (two  above  and 
two  below),  appear  above  the  gums,  the  outside 
sheW^rsi,  having  muscular  substance  in  the  middle 
of  the  two  shells,  which  fills  gradually  up,  till  about 
die  end  of  the  first  year,  when  the  surface  becomes 
smooth,  and  a  small  ring  is  observable  towards  the 
root  of  each. 

Meantime,  when  the  foal  is  a  rnonih  old,  the  next- 
two  teeth  (one  on  each  side)  ah"""  ""''  k«I""  — 
pear  in  like  manner ;  and  at  tl 
fleshy  cavities  of  these  fill  up,  ai 
able  as  in  the  former. 

At  four  months  old  the  corner 
tht  filling  Bp  is  similarly  e&i 
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•ereateen  mcnths  old.  After  this  period  the  wbah 
six  teeth  wear  evai,  aad 
so  continue  gnoooth  tsd 

UQioarked  until  twojiears 

and  a  half>    the  comei 

teeth  being  still  the  least 

perfect,   the   &oat   ones 

"8{|FMr(«u.  largest. 

Dturing  this  state  of  the  mouth,  if  the  ui^rin- 

cipled  dealer  would  give  his  animid's    teeth  the 

mark  of  three  or  ibur  years  old,  he  is  siud  to  "  file" 

tvo  ot four  front  teeth  hollow  in  the  middle ;  though 

in  fact  it  is  burnt  in  with  an  acid  that  is  capable  vi 

destroying  the  hardest  substances.     But  this  &lsi- 

fication  may  be  detected,  Ist,  by  comparing  the 

upper  with  the  lower  jaw,  which  they  omit  "  to 

file ;"  2nd,  by  notidng  whether  the  marked  teeth 

have  the  rtn^  before  described,  as  pertaining  to  the 

sucking  teeth,  but  does  not  belong  to  (he  horse 

teeth — lastly,  these  latter  are  larger,  of  a  brownish 

yellow  dnge,  and  soon  acquire  tartar,  very  unlike 

the  fine  ti^iteness  of  the  sucking  teeth. 

On  rising  three  years 
old,  the  two  fore  teeth 
(below,  and  two  above)  &11 
out  and  are  replaced  by 
two  horse  teeth,  having 
the  hollow  mark  in  the 
RUhigaytari.  middle,  as  shown  in  the 

*  Cut  bj  Mr.  luBtt  Lee  iii>m  dnwingi  bjr  Newton  Fidding,  Ejq. 
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annexed  cut.     As  just  said,  they  are  also  larger 
and  of  a  darker  colour  than  the  sucking  teeth. 
But  between  the  third  luid  fourth  years,  two  further 
eolt's  teeth  (as  well 
above    as    below) 
shed,  and  are  re- 
placed by  "  horse 
teeth,"  i.  e.  larger 
and  browner  than 
the  sucking  teeth, 

with      the      black  tytartald. 

mark ;  the  tushes  also  push  forth,  and  the  horse 
is  now  full  mouthed,  as  represented  by  the  cut  in 
the  margin. 

Only  the  comers  now  remain  unchanged  from 
colts'  to  horses'  teeth.     These  differ  from  the  others 
in  being  shorter,  smaller,  uid  of  a  shell-^ke  ap- 
pearance, until  the  middle  of  the  fifth  year,  when 
these  also  are  displaced  by  horse  teeth,  in  shape 
much  like  the  former,  and  their  marks  but  just  per- 
ceptible within  the  upper   surface.     But,  toward 
the  completion  oijive  years  of  age,  they  become 
larger,  are  more  strongly  marked,  and  are  grooved 
on  the  inside,   which 
groove  denotes  the  age 
to  be  ^t)e  with    pre- 
cision ;    no    deception 
can  he  practised   on 
this  point,  nor  as  re- 
gards the  titshes,  which 
are  now  curved,  having 
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gTOorn  inside,  that  may  be  felt  vidi  the  finger, 

and  aeen  as  r^ftresented  in  the  figitre  annexed.  At 

thii  age  the  two  front  teeth  give  proof  of  being 

worn,  principally  on  the  outer  edge  ;  the  wearing 

away  goes  on,  and  at  six  years  the  sur&ce  is  level, 

or  aa  they  say  "  the  mark  is  gone,"  whilst  Uie  nest 

two   teeth   also  b^n  to  wear.     Now,  also,  the 

grooves  just  spoken  of  in  the  comer  teeth  fill  up ; 

the  curve   in  the  tushes    is    diminished,    and  at 

setiett  years  their  grooves  Bll  up  in  like  manner,  and 

become  convexed  in  another  year  or  two.     Up  to 

this  age  only  the  two 

comer    teetfi     retain 

Ihe   mark,    and    that 

but    slightly ;     when 

the  horse  acquires  the 

term    "  aged, "     and 

these   two,    likevrise, 

soon     after     become 

7  jww».  smooth. 

This  is  the  state  of  the  lower  jaw  at  seven  years 

old,  but  the  teeth  of  the  .upper  jaw  do  not  fill  up 

so  fast  by  two  years ;  so  that  a.  tolerably  shrewd 

guess  at  the  age  of  a  horse  may  be  formed  until  it  is 

twelve.     The  marks  in  the  two  front  teeth  of  the 

upper  jaw  are  not  obliterated  until  eight  years  old, 

and  the  next  two  become  smooth  only  at  the  tenth 

year  of  its  age ;  being  each  two  years  later  than 

happens  to  the  corresponding  teeth  of  the  lower 

jaw }  whilst  the  two  comer  teeth  above  do  not  lose 

their  marks  until  the  twelfth  year. 
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The  tushes  of  old  horses^  then^  have  neither 
curve  nor  groove :  they  wear  away  at  the  points  as 
if  they  had  been  broken  off  and  poUshed  again; 
the  corner  teeth  appear  long  and  leaning  forward; 
the  upper  teeth  project  over  the  lower,  and  all  lose 
their  oblong  shape,  whilst  the  gum  recedes  and 
leaves  their  roots  bare,  so  that  the  teeth  «eein  as  if 
grown  larger.  When  the  teeth  do  not  so  meet 
evenly,  certain  dealers  file  away  the  projecting 
teeth ;  for  this  denotation  of  old  age,  which  may  be 
attributed  to  a  strong  moudi,  sometimes  happens 
prematurely  without  any  other  corresponding  sign. 
In  two  or  three  other  respects  we  notice  similar 
deviations  from  the  general  rule,  that  none  know 
how  to  account  for,  unless  it  be  that  such  animals 
were  got  by  old  parents,  when  the  hoUoumess  over 
the  eyesy  also,  will  be  found  to  disfigure  young  colts 
of  the  most  tender  age.  Some,  again,  lose  the  mark 
in  all  their  teeth  except  the  comers,  as  early  as  five 
years  old ;  others  have  hard  mouths  and  the  bars 
almost  callous;  but  all  these  have  the  hollow ]Visi 
spoken  of.  This  defect  dealers  endeavour  to  rectify 
by  puncturing  the  skin  and  blowing  it  up.  On  the 
other  hand,  some  horses  are  so  strong  in  the  mouth, 
or  rather  healthy,  that  the  marks  oifive  years  old 
ar0  retained  by  them  until  dx  or  seven. 

Extreme  old  age  may  be  further  ascertained  by 
the  mouth,  with  moderate  accuracy.     Up  to  ten  or 
eleven  years  old,  the  teeth  generally  retain  their 
oblong  figure  and  touch  each  other.    From  th* 
period  the  teeth  contract  in  size,  become  roundis 

Bb 
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and  leave  a  small  space  between  them ;  which  space 
increases  up  to  the  fourteenth  or  fifteenth  year, 
when  each  tooth  assumes  an  angular  shape,  and 
projects  forward,  irregularly.  In  another  year  or 
two  the  under  lip  hangs  down,  the  jaw  becomes 
neaped  and  contracted,  the  gum  recedes  cond- 
derably  firom  the  roots,  and  the  shape  of  the  teedi 
is  then  of  an  oblongs  but  directly  contrary  to  the 
first. 

Moreover,  the  eyes  of  a  horse  approaching  twenty 
years  wax  yellowish,  he  winks  much,  and  the  inner 
skin  of  his  mouth  turns  outward.  If  naturally  of  a 
grey  or  roan  colour,  the  darker  spots  turn  rusty,  and 
he  is  then  what  they  term  ^^  flea-bitten :"  gradually 
he  turns  grey,  beginning  with  the  head  and  fiaishv^ 
with  the  legs. 

LAMENESS 

Is  not  easy  of  detection,  when  the  horse  comes 
firom  the  hands  of  a  dealer ;  who  of  course  mates 
the  best  of  him^  and  endeavours  to  inveigle  our 
judgment,  and  to  throw  obstacles  in  the  way  of  ex- 
amination. Perhaps,  when  a  horse  walks  queerly, 
or  unaccountably  odd,  this  should  be  sufficient  cause 
for  rejection  ;  but,  if  he  suits  the  purchaser's  pur- 
pose in  other  respects,  )ffe  are  usually  induced  to 
look  at  him  a  little  further,  and  this  is  the  reason 
that  thejseller  always  putsi  his  tit  upon  the  pace  he 
can  perform  best,  commonly  the  gallop^  All  paces 
are  natural  ones,  except  backing  and  canieruig^ 
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and  are  all  modifications  of  the  walk,  trot,  and 
gallop.     The  walk  is  made  in  four  equal  steps ;  the 
irot  in  two,  and  the  gaUop  likewise  in  two,  except 
at  setting  off.     When  the  steps  are  not  made  in 
equal  time,  then  is  the  horse  lame.     This  is  9b. 
servable  when  he.  walks,  is  more  apparent  when 
he  trots,  but  js    scarcely  perceptible   when    he 
gallops:  therefore  to  judge  whether  a  horse  be 
lame  or  not,  he  should  be  put  upon  the  short  trot, 
because  at  the  long  trot  it  is  more  difficult  to  be 
discovered  by  seeing  him  go,  than  by  hearing  the 
cfifference  of  sound  in.  each  alternate  step.     Hence, 
it  will  be  seen,  we  must  examine  whether  a  horse 
he  lame  by  a  gentle  trot.     To  judge  whether  the 
lameness  be  before,  let  him  come  towards  you,  then 
the  fore  leg  which  falls  to  the  ground  the  quickest 
is  the  sound  leg,  and  the  contrary  one  is  faulty ; 
but  to  find  out  whether  the  inequality  of  his  paces 
proceeds  from  defect  in  the  hind  leg,  make  him  trot 
from  you,  and  that  leg  which  is  longest  in  coming  to 
the  ground  is  affected  in  some  manner  or  other ; 
and  in  either  case  the  faulty  leg  is  to  be  closely  ex- 
amined, according  to  the  instructions  before  set 
down,  page  458.     Even  then,  unless  the  person 
has  great  experience  he  is  liable  to  be  imposed  on, 
as  the  poor  animal  is  often  lamed  of  a  fore  and  a 
hind  leg  at  the  same  time :  an  occurrence  that  may 
have  been  inflicted  on  one  leg  in  order  to  counter- 
act the  first  appearance  of  actual  lameness  in  the 
other.     To  detect  this  cruel  imposition,  it  becomes 
necessary  to  examine  every  leg,  to  turn  up  all  the 

Bbg 
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solesy  and  to  ascertain  whether  the  horse  has  not 
heen  pegged  between  the  shoe  and  (he  sole,  or  his 
''  heels  opened/*  by  the  shoeing  smith  for  the  pur- 
pose of  sale.     See  Index  for  lameness. 

EYE-SIGHT. 

Acute  pain  afiects  the  eye  by  contracting  it.  Thus 
founder^  com,  &c.  occasions  one  eye  to  be  less  than 
the  other ;  and  the  sympathy  that  exists  between 
the  stomach  and  the  eyes,  has  the  same  effect  on 
both  when  the  organs  of  digestion  suffer  pain. 
Small  eyes,  however,  is  more  frequently  an  origiBal 
hereditary  defect,  and  are  objectionable,  inasmuch 
as  the  horse  requires  to  see  before  him  without 
turning  his  head,  which  he  cannot  do  unless  the 
eye-ball  fill  the  socket ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  known 
predisposition  of  such  eyes  to  contract  disease. 

They  of  the  stable  term  this  "  buckee,"  or  buci- 
eyed,  though  with  a  very  poor  taste  for  natural 
history ;  the  buck's  eye,  whether  of  deer  or  coney, 
being  large.  Very  large  eyes  are  equally  unde- 
sirable ;  for  such  horses  see  too  much,  are  apt  to 
shy,  and  are  also  more  liable  to  contract  disorders 
than  those  of  a  middling  size.  A  handsome  eye  is 
strong,  well  placed  in  its  socket,  not  projecting  be- 
yond the  eye-lids ;  the  cornea  should  be  transparent, 
•and  show  distinctly  the  various  humours  of  which 
it  is  composed. 

No  animal  is  so  subject  to  blindness  as  the  horse. 
This  arises  fi*om  the  great  heat  of  his  bloodj  and 
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the  constant  feverish  state  in  which  his  great  ex^ 
ertions  keep  him,  which  occasions  inflammation^ 
and  thickening  of  the  extremely  thin  membrane 
that  covers  the  eye.  To  discover  when  this  mis- 
fortune has  commenced^  place  the  horse  within  the 
stable  door,  or  under  a  pent-house  looking  out- 
wards ;  then  get  behind  the  head  and  look  sideways 
though  the  eye  towards  the  light,  whereby  you  as- 
certain whether  it  be  clear  and  transparent  as  it 
ought,  or  whether  any  specks  are  discoverable,  that 
denote  the  coming  on  of  a.  cataract,  or  perhaps  an  ill- 
cured  opacity  of  the  vitreous  humours.  Now  bring 
the  horse's  head  to  the  stable  door,  and  placing 
yourself  opposite  him,  in  that  situation  examine  all 
the  parts,  as  well  the  crystalline  lens  in  the  centre, 
as  the  uvea,  and  the  haw,  of  the  eye.  Whenever 
any  speck,  or  inequality  is  perceptible,  look  closer 
to  discover  precisely  what  part  is  aflfected.  The 
most  common  defect  is  one  of  original  construction, 
and  consists  of  round  projections  of  the  ball,  chiefly 
on  the  lower  edge  6f  the  uvea  or  iris.  In  this 
situation  they  are'  of  no  actual  disservice ;  but  on 
the  other  hand  become  very  much  so  when  found 
on  the  crystalline  lens ;  for  the  uvea  being  capable 
of  expansion  and  dilatation,  these  spots  appear  and 
disappear  before  the  animal's  sight,  and  catise  skit* 
tisbness. 

Blear  eyea^  caused  by  a  thickening  of  the 
aqueous  humour  or  tears,  is  termed  "  moon-eyed," 
from  its  increase  with  the  moon;  this  mpreover 
4e6rease8  with  the  changes  of  the  moon,  and  is 
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capMble  of  cure  by  treatmoit  as  for  a  cokL  in  ihit 
nostril,  where  die  superabundance  of  this  watery 
secretion  naturally  escapes  by  two  ductsy  that  are 
not  unfrequently  mistaken  for  glandulous  chancres* 
Not  so,  however,  with  a  thickening  of  the  crys* 
talline  humour,  which  causes  cataract  and  another 
disorder  still  more  dangerous,  which  attacks  horses 
that  have  the  best  of  eyes,  and  is  called  gutta  serema. 
When  these  exist  the  horse  does  not  see  v^l,  as 
may  be  discovered  by  his  waUc;  by  his  lifting  fan 
fore  legs  very  high,  and  carrying  his  ears  alternately 
one  before  and  the  other  behind. 


CHAPTER  II. 

BloodrLetting. 

Every  one,  almost,  can  bleed  a  horse  in  some  way 
or  other,  and  it  is  often  found  extremely  desirable 
that  the  operation  should  be  performed  without 
delay.  But,  like  many  other  excellent  remedies 
in  the  hands  of  unreflecting  persons,  this  <me  is 
frequently  employed  imperfectly,  as  well  as  too 
often.  Each  has  his  peculiar  notions,  either  as  to 
the  ^ipart  whence  the  blood  should  be  taken,  tlie 
time  when  it  becomes  necessary,  or  the  quaniily 
proper  to  be  taken ;  the  latter  being  the  more  com* 
mon  «anror,  as  it  is  also  the  more  excusable^  in<- 
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dsmuch  as  they  can  plead  ^^  authority"  either  way 
Sot  what  they  do,  is  nevertheless  demonstrably 
ruled  by  wrong  principles.  The  practice  of  bleed- 
ing  at  given  periods,  be  the  quantity  taken  ever  so 
^all,  is  most  injudicious,  to  say  no  worse  of  it ;  for 
why  should  we  employ  a  curative  when  there  isl 
nothing  to  cure  ?  especially  when  we  thereby  sub- 
tract  firoin  vitality  itselfl 

*^  Only  bleed  in  cases  of  inflammation/^  say  the 
French  farriers,  and  then  they  take  a  large  quan« 
tity,  under  the  impression  that  taking  a  quart,  or 
little  more,  from  a  mass  of  two  hundred  and  twenty 
quarts,  which   is  fairly  calculated  to  reside  in  a 
middling-sized  horse,  "  is  but  trifling  with  the  dis- 
order,"    The  existence  of  inflammation,  or  fever, 
is  to  be  ascertained  by  the  state  of  the  pulscy  upon 
which  we  were  tolerably  minute  whilst  speaking 
of  fever,  &c.  (See  Index),  the  number   of  beats> 
and  the  kind  of  vibrations,  being  well  considered, 
previously  to  taking  the  fleam  in  hand,  when  the  . 
quantity  drawn  should  be   commensurate  to  the 
extent  of  the  disorder.     Keep  in  mind,  however, 
the  exceeding  danger  of  mistaking  one  series  of 
lebrile  symptoms  for  another,  as  may  be  judged  of 
by  turning  to  those  of  "  low  fever,"  at  page  171, 
when  bleeding  would  destroy  the  horse.     See  also 
pages  180.  187.     Without  question,  if  the  operator 
entertains  a  doubt  about  the  symptoms  as  indicated 
by  the  jvK^r^,  the  least  quantity  he  takes  is  likely  to 
perpetrate  the  smallest  amount  of  harm;  whilst,  if 
he  be  correct  in  his  observations,  and  has  witnessed 
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the  good  eflect  of  Heeding  in  strictly  similar  cuseB, 
its  inadequacy  can  effect  no  good  whatever,  nor 
repetition  amend  the  matter  one  tittle,  but  the  con* 
trary.    So  that  he  most  be  vroi^  either  way. 

For,  as  was  proved  at  the  pages  before  referred  to, 
the  disorders  for  which  bleeding  is  found  service* 
able,  depend  less  upon  the  quantity  of  blood  that 
may  be  in  the  system  at  the  time  of  the  attack, 
than  upon  the  construction  or  ^^  state  of  the  blood  *," 
and  the  degree  of  irritation  that  may  exist  in  the 
vessels  that  contain  it;  both  which  affections,  or 
causes  of  disease,  *are  more  frequently  to  be  moved 
by  the  manner  of  taking  any  given  quantity  than  by 
the  actual  weight,  or  rather  the  measure  thereof 
j[f  the  blood,  for  example,  be  drawn  from  a  mnaU 
orifice,  no  matter  how  rightly  judged  the  quantt^ 
may  be,  however  consonant  to  the  prx>portions 
before  prescribed  at  page  183,  yet  the  irritation  of 
the  blood-vessels,  known  by  the  rigid  feel  of  ihe 
artery,  will  not  be  reduced,  nor  the  animal  recover. 
"  He  has  bcjen  bled,"  is  thrown  in  the  face  of  the 
doctor,  *'  and  is  no  better :  we  have  even  preserved 
the  blood.**  But  the  thing  has  not  been  performed 
with  requisite  skill.  Among  other  absurdities,  the 
operator  will  perceive,  the  impropriety  of  permitting 
the  blood  to  escape  upon  the  ground,  and  then 
guessing  at  the  quantity  drawn;  than  which  no 
practice  can  be  more  slovenly  and  fallacious. 

A  measure  should  be  provided,  marked  with 

*  That  is  to  say,  the  propordons  of  its  then  cojuponent  parts,  whldl 
is  mainly  affected  by  disease. 
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graduated  circular  lines,  and  numbered /ro»?  the 
iattom  by  pints  each.  Glass  forms  tke  neatest 
vessel ;  but  pewter  oilers  a  less  brittle  material  in 
horse  medicine.  The  blood  should  be  preserved 
awhile  in  the  vessel,  that  the  form  it  assumes  in 
coagulating  may  be  noted  and  remarked  upon ;  as 
commonly  happens  most  indiscreetly  by  all  by- 
standers, whether  it  be  caught  or  not ;  for  very  few 
can  pronounce  accurately,  upon  the  view,  the  quan- 
tity of  disease  the  blood  indicates,  particularly  when 
it  is  on  the  ground ;  nor  yet  when  in  a  vessel,  unless 
it  be  caught  properly. 

Let  the  vessel  be  presented  so  as  to  catch  the 
blood  fairly,  and  not  be  permitted  to  trickle  down 
the  sides,  whereby  the  manner  of  its  coagulation  is 
afiected.  Blood  that  is  drawn  from  a  healthy  horse 
soon  congeals  in  nearly  olie  uniform  mass,  about  one 
fifth  of  water  only  remaining  at  the  top;  from  the 
residue  you  may  wash  away  the  red  or  colouring  par- 
ticles, and  leave  a  pale  j;hick  coagulum  or  lymph.  In 
a  pound  of  such  blood  will  be  found  these  pro- 
portions— viz.  8  ounces  of  thick  lymph,  5  ounces 
of  ihe  Ted  or  colouring  particles,  3  ounces  watery. 
If  th^  operator  keepl  stirring  the  blood  until  it  cools, 
the  water  does  not  separate,  but  the  whole  forms 
<m<b  homogeneous  mass.  In  cases  of  great  inflam- 
mation or  fever,  the  watery  proportion  is  much  less, 
and  the  blood  is  then  consequently  more  viscid  or 
thick ;  which  proves  that  this  viscidity  is  an  ac- 
companying symptom  of  the  disorder,  as  maintained 
in  various  parts  of  this  volume ;  but,  as  the  fever 
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goes  on,  the  animal  loses  appetite,  and  he  makes  no 
more  new  bloody  the  blood  then  becomes  thinner 
in  consequence  of  the  deport  of  Ij^aqph  made  in  its 
circmlaiion,  and  the  red  part  predominatem.  Chi  the 
contrary,  in  law  fever  and  all  langinshing  disorders 
of  a  tardy  circulation^  in  cases  otcgdemataas  iuaumr, 
the  watery  part  is  found  in  the  greatest  proportion, 
and  the  red  part  is  then  almost  extinct;  in  inflam* 
matory  fever  the  red  particles  predominate,  the 
water  is  nearly  dried  up,  and  the  lymph  greatly 
decreases, 

Ingtrumenis.  The  jleam  and  blood  sHek  have 
been  attacked  as  remnants  of  tiie  eld  school^  but 
were  unjustly  stigmatised  as  a  rode  method  of  ob- 
taining blood.  In  the  hands  of  judicious  persons, 
the  jleam  has  been  found  equal  to  every  purpeee 
that  was  required,  and  when  used  adrmtiy  no  otker 
means  of  blood-letting,  probably,  ever  will  super- 
sede it.  But  during  the  rage  for  improvements 
and  new  inventions,  that  prevailed  a  few  years 
since,  they  sought  to  avoid  a  certain  clumsiness  of 
its  application  by  introducing  the  lancet  to  genotd 
use.  True  it  is,  that  the  awkward  method  of 
making  two  or  three  urns  with  ihe  siiei,  before 
striking  at  tiie  fleam,  occasions  the  horse  to  shy, 
especially  whilst  every  vessel  of  the  head  was  swell- 
ing  with  blood,  in  consequence  6f  the  application 
of  the  ligatmre  round  the  neck ;  and  equally  true, 
that  careless  operators  frequendy  cut  through  the 
vein,  so  as  to  cause  subsequent  disorders;  whilst 
others,   again,  dangerously  wounded  the   carotid 
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artery  that  passes  uiider  the  yein ;  yet  are  there  in- 
snnaountable  ob8tacle3  to  the  general  use  of  the 
lancet,  that  never  can  be  overcome* 

Of  those,  we  need  mention  but  one  objection,  viz. 
the  time  occupied  in  making  the  opening — seldom 
less  than  four  or  five  seconds,  which  causes  the 
animal  to'  move  its  head,  and  thus  to  defeat  the  in- 
tention of  making  a  sufficient  orifice,  whereby  the 
adipose  memlx'aiie  of  fleshy  animals  is  allowed  to  in- 
terpose, and  the  blood  trickles  down  the  neck,  and 
part  of  it  gets  underneath  the  skin.  By  the  way, 
tUb  happens  v/hea  the  operator  does  not  bleed  suf- 
jBci^tly  high  up  the  neck,  the  skin  and  muscle 
being  much  thicker  lower  down.  Upon  large  ani- 
mals, likewise,  the  lancet  is  wholly  incompetent  to 
lis  purpose,  owing  to  the  very  thick  teguments  it 
has  to  pass  through,  leaving  entirely  out  of  con- 
sideration the  substance  of  the  vein  itself.  To  re- 
medy those  objections,  the  spring  fleam  is  more  ad- 
visedly employed  by  less  practised  hands,  and  is 
found  to  combine  the  advantages  assumed  for  the 
lancet,  whilst  it  secures  the  requisite  orifice  punc- 
tured by  the  fleam. 

Bleeding  is  now  performed  without  previously 
applying  a  ligature,  as  it  became  apparent  that  the 
blood  which  was  thus 'detained  in  both  veins,  dis- 
teadad  also  the  capillary  vessels  in  the  head,  which 
then  press  upon  the  brain.  Hence  it  fi*equently 
happened  that  vertigo  came  over  the  animal,  filling 
it  with  the  apprehension  of  danger.  Sometimes  it 
&11  down  through  compression  of  the  brain,,  and 
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plunged ;  wheieupon  the  disconcerted  operatcnr 
known  to  give  it  up  for  a  bad  Job,  at  the  moment 
it  became  more  than  ever  necessary,  charging  die 
bvlt  to  account  of  the  horse's  restiveness^  with  an 
expressed  intention  of  resuming  the  attempt  at 
some  more  fiivourable  opportunity.  But  this  was 
a  promise  he  was  seldom  able  to  rede^n  cleverly; 
the  alarm  excited  by  striking  the  fleam  again  and 
again  scarcely  ever  subsiding,  for  the  tension  of 
the  vein  would  but  increase  with  the  continuaiice 
of  the  ligature,  and  cause.it  to  slip  aside  more  cgp- 
tainly.  Apoplexy  and  death  has  ensued  firom  the 
same  cause,  namely,  the  application  of  a  ligature, 
and  the  consequent  bursting  x)f  the  fine  blood  ves- 
sels of  the  brain. 

A  large  vein  is  more  desirable  to  take  blood 
from,  as  an  evacuation  that  is  to  relieve  the  whide 
system,  than  a  small  one,  and  the  jugular  or  neck 
vein,  within  a  hand  of  the  jowl,  is  ever  preferable; 
because  the  smaller  do  not  conveniently  admit  of 
making  so  large  an  orifice,  for  the  quick  escape  of 
the  blood,  upon  which  so  much  benefit  depends; 
nor  for  the  same  reason  allow  of  drawing  a  Sufficient 
quantity  at  one  time,  to  effect  any  good  upon  the 
spasmodic  tendency  or  irritability  of  the  vessels. 

Local  bleeding,  in  the  plate  vein  for  examfde, 

for  a  bruise  in  that  region,  does  not  ent^  exactly 

into  our  present  view  of  the  subject  of  blood4eUmg  ; 

because,  as  much  service  to  the  part  affected  may  be 

generally  derived  firom  drawing  off  firom  the  ektm^ 

lotion  at  the  neck  vein,  as  spraying  a  vein,  immedip 
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ately  at  the  seat  of  the  evil.  Bleeding  in  the/oo^ 
is  the  only  exception  we  should  make ;  unless  the 
practice  of  incising  the  bars  of  the  mouth  when  the 
animal  will  not  take  his  corn,  be  another,  or  at  least 
not  of  importance  sufficient  to  be  mentioned  at  all, 
even  as  an  exception. 

Thejugidar  vein  being  sought  for  where  it  is 
largest  and  nearest  the  surface,  this  will  be  found 
upon  pressing  it  with  the  finger,  a  hand's  breadth 
from  the  setting  on  of  the  head,  a  very  little  below 
the  place  \^ere  a  branch  comes  from  the  lower 
jaw,  and  joins  another  from  the  upper  part.  The 
Frenchman  instructs  his  marechal  thus  pithily  on 
this  topic,  as  on  severd  others — "Do  not  bleed 
your  horse  in  the  head,  but  as  near  to  it  as  pos^ 
sible.**  Its  situation  being  thus  found,  take  the 
fleam  between  the  fore-finger  and  thumb  of  the 
left  hand,  and  pressing  gently  upon  the  vein  below 
with  the  other  fingers,  the  vein  will  rise;  then 
strike,  with  stick  or  spring,  as  the  case  may  be, 
and  continue  the  pressure  until  the  proper  quantity 
of  blood  is  drawn  off.  If  this  latter  necessary  at- 
tendance is  found  inconvenient,  the  ligature  may 
now  ]t)e  applied  without  danger,  but  with  no  addi- 
tional advantage. 

Pinning  vp  the  orifice  is  the  final  part  of  hlood^ 
letting  that  is  frequently  overdone ;  that  is  to  say, 
too  much  of  the  skin  is  drawn  up  over  the  orifice 
of  the  vein,  so  that  the  blood  will  flow  underneath 
the  skin,  which  causes  a  swelling ;  and  a  fistulous 
tumour  is  the  consequence,  that  is  very  trouble- 
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•ome  to  cure.  When  the  quantity  of  blood  taken 
has  been  unall,  leaving  a  redundancy  in  the  system, 
tlus  Utter  misfortune  is  likeUest  to  happen ;  bat 
when  the  quantity  taken  has  been  large,  and  the 
horse  rests  quietly  after  it,  the  pinning  up  may  be 
dispensed  with,  for  the  blood  ceasing  to  flow  of  it- 
self, the  parts  being  brought  together  will  adhere 
almost  naturally,  by  holding  the  finger  at  the  orifice 
for  a  few  seconds.  But  when  you  must  use  apm, 
be  careful  it  does  not  prick  the  orifice  of  the  vein. 
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MATTERS  TREATED  OF  IN  THIS  VOLUME. 


A. 

Abscess,  a  disorder  of  the  blood,  305;  critical,  219,314;  deep 
seated,  317.  321.     See  Tumonr, 

Absorbent!,  what,  96.  124 ;  their  uses  148.  See  Absorpihiif  Lac- 
tealSf  Lymphatics, 

Absorption,  how  performed,  126 ;  its  eiTects  129 ;  great  importance 
of,  142.  160 ;  the  cmre  of  tumour,  320 ;  fatal  case  of,  376 ; 
and  escape,  377* 

Adhesion,  a  disorder  of  birth,  5;  extensive  6;  called  <^dl/tty,  1 8. 
196 ;  how  prevented,  87 ;  consequent  upon  failure  of  the  se^ 
cretionsr  74*  100;  and  o»nflammation,  ib.\  uncertainty  in 
Ufst  113;  affects  the  legs^  position,  32;  of  the  lungs,  100. 
103.109.  209.221;  and  the  coat,  121;  mediastinum,  218; 
of  the  great  gut,  252 ;     liver,  283 ;     of  the  tendons,  482. 

Age  of  horses,  of  great  importance  to  buyers,  542 ;  general  ap- 
pearance tells,  547;  the  teeth,  manner  of  coming  up,  549; 
marks  on,  550 ;  filing  and  bishoping,  548. 

Aged,  the,  do  not  masticate  aright,  269 ;  retain  chronic  affections  of 
the  liver,  278. 

Air,  atmospheric  and  deleterious,  compared,  119 ;  benefits  of  good, 
1 22.  178.  212.  32\ ;     evils  of  damp,  221. 

Alteratives,  the  safest  physic,  85.  125.  149.  151. 

Alterative  balls,  24&  280.  284.  321.  341,  342.  382.  395.  397.  402, 
403.  406,  407.     See  Diuretic,  LaxatiMf  Tonic. 

Alum  wash  for  grease,  394. 

Anatomy,  not  a  disagreeable  occupation,  12 ;  method  of  c6ndueting, 
13 — 24.  449 ;    of  comparative,  134,  note.    See  ExamUuUian, 

Anehytbtist  how  occasioned,  78.  313.  301. 

Anthelmintics,  the  natural,  410.  417. 

Anticor,  prevalent  in  France,  385;  situation,  386;  cause,  ib,  me- 
thod of  cure,  387- 

Apoplexy,  how  incurred,  250,  256;     what,  418.     See  SUagg$rt, 

Appetite,  irregular,  indicates  diseased  stomach,  410. 

Arabs,  practices  of  the,  in  cases  of  lameness,  466.  482* 
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Arteriet,  tHiictiure  of,  126 ;    hard  ▼ibradon,  183;  rigid,  194.    See 

Blood-9et$eU. 
AuTHOU'i  the,  apology,  and  liewi,  S.  10 ;  researches,  8;     reasons 

for  publishing,  ▼ ;     method  of  study,  vii. 
Attenuants,  thin  the  bldod,  247  •  attenuating  drench,  248: 


Back,  shape  of,  how  aflfecting  health,  56 — 9i    strain  o^  amaes  and 

symptoms,  478 ;  remedies,  480. 
Back-raking  necessary,  149.  185.  255.  271.  420 ;     manner  of  per- 
forming, 199. 
Back-sinew,  strain  of,  481 ;     its  structure,  ib. ;     remedies,  482 — 6. 
Badcock,   (Mr.)  publishes  White's  compendium,  vili.      connecdon 

with  J.  Hinds,  vii.  iz. 
Bandaging,  mode  of,  for  sore  throat,  226  ;     for  strangles,  357 »     for 

abscess,  1 36 ;    poll  evil,  325.  336 ;    a  desirable  accompUshment,84. 
Bark,  a  good  tonic  for  well  bred  horses,  201.  238. 
Bath,  (the)  recomqaended — warm,  205;     how  employed*  s5.;    the 

German,  206 ;     in  rabies,  435. 
Bear  baiting,  experiment,  105. 
Bee,  (Jon.)  condemns  Glater's  book,  2,  note ;  recommends  diasectioo, 

151 ;   and  a  treatise  on  hydrophobia,  437,  note  ;   the  jointed  shoe, 

492. 
Bile,  how  secreted,  148 ;    its  uses,  149 ;    enters  the  intestinea,  138, 

eflSects  of  superabundant  and  deficient,  14. 149.  276;    appeaia  by 

the  dunging,  283. 
Bishoping,  what,  and  how  to  detect,  548. 
Bladder,  (the)  its  situation  and  uses,  155 ;  physiology  of  158 ;    ia- 

ilanmiation  of  its  neck,  159,  270.  287.  290;     palsy  of,  160; 

errors  concerning,  286 ;  diseases  of  the,  290.   See  Urinary  orgtmt* 
Bleeding,'  the  best  curative,  or  the  worst,  85.  229 ;      when  needful, 

179.  198.  226.  257—9.  279.  288.  387-  475.  480;     the  economy 

of,   179.   184.  211.  215.  291.  484;     directions  for,  558;     im- 
proper, 211.  216.  279.  282. 
Btister,  liniment,  469;    blistering  recommei^ded,  21&  316.  462. 

469 ;    its  advanuges,  279.  362. 
Blind  gut,  its  situation,  and  uses.    See  Coecum, 
Blindness,  why  horses  so  subject  to,  556. 
Blood  horses,  peculiarities  of,  92-3 ;  tender  insides,  303. 
Blood-vessels,   what?   125;     enter  lungs,  101;     and  fiwt,  451; 

affect  bodily  health,  99.  114.  126.316;     circulation,  physioU^ 

of,  114— 130;     extraneous  substances  found  in,  125.297.304. 

how  filtered  of  bile,  148  ;     how  of  urea,  155 ;    inflammatioD  <^ 

183;     quantity  of,  559. 
Bloody  urine,  expected,  286;     symptomatic,  296.  301. 
Botts,  symptoms  of  the,  411.    See  Wtjima* 
Bowels,    inflammation  of,  197;    lose  their  poweris6.;  gangrene, 

250.     See  Qm,  Intettme^, 
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Breeding,  diseases  of,  4 ;  mistakes  concerning,  61-<-^.  349.  457  > 

of  gelding,  169.     See  Colts, 
Breaking  down,  how  incurred,  486. 
Bridges,  (Jeremiali),  his  discoveries,  correct,  452. 
Broken  heart,  (a),  no  ideal  disorder,  151. 
Broken  wind,  how  incurred,  105.   111.  237;  indications  of,   109* 

112;     Its  seat,  233 ;  various,  235. 
Built,  definition  of,  3.  29 ;     affects  health,  5.  22.  27—30. 113. 
Bunbury,  (Sir  T.  C)  practice  of  running  young  horses,  457. 
Byng's  (Sir  John)  Tiresias  colt  dies,  487. 

C. 

Calomel  applies  itself  to  the  liver,  280. 

Calculus,  or  stone,  resembles  colic  pains,  254.  300-302  ,*     causes  of, 

297;     kinds  of,  298.  305;     cases  of,  299.  301;     treatment. 

fatal,  303. 
Calken,  strains  the  tendons,  494.     See  ShoCj  frosting. 
Camphorated  spirits  proper,  225. 
Canine  madness,  causes  of,  429-     See  Rabid  animals. 
Canker,  what,  521 ;     treatment  of,   522 ;     powder  for,  ib.    pre- 
vention, 525. 
CtOTYi  low,  how  produced,  62.  59. 
Castor  oil  recommended,  272  295;  hot  always  effectual,  186.  199; 

fit  precursor  of  bleeding,  257> 
Cataract,  cause  of,  557. 
Catarrh,  (or  a  Cold),  how  incurred,  103.  111.  220 ;     epidemic,  206  ; 

symptoms  of,  222;     remedy,  225;     how  resembling  glanders^ 

371 «  3.    See  Cough, 
Cat-hammed,  how  affecdng  the  tread,"  43.  50.  52. 466. 
Chamomile  decoction,  advised,  380. 
Chlirge,  (the),  useless,  exploded,  475. 
Chest-founder,  538*    See  Consumption,  Founder, 
Circulation  of  the  blood,  its  vastness,  297  ;     effects  of  a  slow,  388. 

392 ;  how  accelerated,  560. 
Clark,  (Bracy),  notice  of  his  works,  viii.  445 ;     and  shoes,  449. 

492.  600.  608. 
Clater,  (  ),  his  book  condemned  as  dangerous,  2,  note* 

Cline's  (Mr.)  opinion  regarding  hereditary  roarers,  241.  ^ 

Clysters,  an  eligible  application,  149.   211.  257.  259;    laxative, 

177.  258.  271.  420;  soothing,   270.  288.   295;     the  sedative,  ' 

238.  264.  384.  396,  8 ;     always  clyster  after  back-raking,  200. 
Coat,  or  skin,  the  outlet  of  disease,  167  >     of  tender  horses,  246 ; 

staring,  accounted  for,  5.  252,  409;     amended,  201.  284. 
Coat,  shedding  the,  a  cause  of  colds,  192.  243. 
Cceeum,  the,  its  functions,  138;     how  injured,  139;  a  receptacle  of 

calculous  substances,  254.  298.  302. 
Coffin-joint,  error,  452.  461.  473;  is  strain  of  tendon,  48L  692; 

bonCf  what,  444,  5. 
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CobtttOB,  whatt  cauact  debility,  18€>.  266.    See  Jdhe$wm. 

Cold,  (a),  what  ?   110 — 112;     causes  and  progress  of,  206;     bbs- 

treatment  of,  109 ;     effects  of  a  general  one,  174 ;    or  of  a  gmn 

organ,  177>     See  Catarrh^  Roarings  BetpiratUm, 
Coleman,  (Mr.),  bis  opinions  referred  to,  erroneous,  214.  447;    bis 

shoe  patents,  600 — 4. 
Colic,  how  brought  on,  265;     a  source  of  inflammation,  252.  265; 

and  reproductive   of,    266 ;      symptoms,     268 ;       cure,    271 ; 

parallel  symptoms  of,  253,  4 ;    when  fatal,  274;    pains  misfiiiken 

for,  302 ;     colic  drenches,  273. 
College,  at  Pancras,  liectures  discontinued,'2;  propagate  errors,  214. 
Colts,  mishapen  in  early  life,  64 ;     consequences  of  mounthi^  too 

early,  457*  537;     the  contrary,  51. 
CompUcation,  what,  4.  222;  what  not,  17;  case  of,  155;  realf  S&L 
Concretions,  how  formed,  139.  298.     See  Calculus. 
Condition,   horses  in,  suffer  most,   176.  207-  215.  223.  252.  255. 

261.  266.  355;     test  of  condition,  188;     out  of,  how  aflEeded, 

191.  207.  256. 
Conformation,  what,  3 ;    of  legs,  affects  the  tread,  33.  38.  44  ;     and 

health,  4.  7*     See  Sinteturet  Built. 
Constipation,  attends  inflammation,  279.     See  Costwenets. 
Constitution,  change  of,  effected,  164.  560;     a  depraved,  372. 
Consumption,  term  defined,  111 ;     attends  narrow  chest,  60 i     and 

ill  cared  catorrh,  232.     See  Catarrh, 
Contracted  heels,  how  occasioned,  45.     See  Hoof,  FoU. 
Cooling  decoction,  what,  202 ;  proper,  289.     See  Regtmtm. 
Cordials,  destructive,  858 ;    induce  colic,  267* 
Corn,  (the)  how  caused,  530 ;     symptoms  and  mode  of  cure,  531. 
Corn,  when  to  be  sodden  or  broken,  195.  201.  217.  226.  239.  261. 

300;     iron  mill  for,  301. 
Cornish  and  Irish  peasantry,  large  legs,  51. 
Costiveness,  an  original  disease,  183.  197  i    attends  colic,  274;    and 

molten  grease,  261 ;     and  inflammation  of  the  bowels,  255 ;     and 

affections  of  the  urinary  organs,  287*  294. 
Cough,  defined,  224;     causes  of,  228;    remedies  varied,  229;     no 

cough  in  glanders,  371 ;     constitutional,  221.   247 ;      occasional, 

or  plethoric,  244. 246-7 ;  powders  for,  248 ;  chroaic,  what.  111  to 

113.  242—244 ;     how  acquired,  221.  228.  233. 
Coughing  the  horse,  its  effects,  102.  223. 
ICrib-biting,  how  brought  on,  133;     produces  flatulency,  269. 
Cruelty  reproved,  53.  97.  139.  166. 
Curb,  cause  of,  466 ;     remedies,  467- 
Cutting,  how  incurred,  36.  40. 

Debility,  general  notion  of,  too  vague,  5.  I7.  101.  111.  131.  181. 

196.  221.  389 ;     how  induced,  267  >*     affects   colour  of  intestines, 
,    145;     fatal,   150.   202;     brings  on  fiircy,   376;     the  manow 

affected,  390 ;  owing  to  Adhesion,  which  see. 
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Diabetes,  what,   291;     symptoms  and  remedies,  293;    generally 

mistreated,  295. 
Diapente,  prescribed,  190;     a  wrong  notion,  202.  267. 
Diaphragm,  or,  Midriff,  physiology  of,  85.  106  i      how  disordered, 

108 ;     by  AdliesUm,  which  see. 
Diaphoretic  balls,  245.  284..387.  395 ;     ill  effects  of,  404.    ^ 
Digestion,  process  of,  130—1 ;   imperfect,  its  effects,  134.  189.  405; 

comparative,  170. 
pigestive  ointment,  328;     second  sort,  330;     recommended,  221. 
Diseases,  (constitutional),  predisposition  thereto,  4.*  118.   121.  150; 

how  brought  into  activity,  124.  128.  131.307;     affect  parts  of 

the  system,  166..  392;     general  principle  of  curing,  x. 
Disinfecting  process  recommended,  202.  208  ;  details  of,  374. 
Disorders,  the  acquired  or  inflicted,  21 ;     internal,  I7I ;     seats  of, 

necessary  to  be  known,  292 ;     external,  305.     See  Di*eat§* 
Distemper,  (the)  192.  206.     See  Epidemy. 

Diuretics,  often  abused,  152;    mode  of  operating,.  156.  196.  285,  8. 
Diuretic  balls,  195.  231.  280;     powders,  194.  394. 
Docking,  divides  an  artery,  123 ;     cruelty  of,  unfashionable,  166. 
Dog,  (the),  its  cellular  membrane  filled,  105;     system  of  life,  164. 

See  Rabies, 
Dropsy,  how  superinduced,  74. 
Dudley's  cast  iron  shoes,  503.  514 ;     objection  to,  515. 
Dung,  (the),  indicates  state  of  health,  188.  196.  251.  255.  260; 

scanty  in  jaundice,  281 ;     and  deprived  of  colour,  282 ;     how, 

283;     indicates  worms,  411. 
Dupuy,  (M.),  maintaioBthe  humoral  pathology,  349. 

£. 

Ears,  motions  of,  show  disposition,  168;  the  barometer  of  inflam- 
mation, 194.  210.  269 :     folly  of  singeing,  169.     ' 

Eclipse,  cast  for  his  deformities,  26,  note ;  vaulting  manner,  38 ; 
not  trained  while  a  colt,  51 ;  his  proportions,  ib, ;  large  heart> 
115.  \ 

Effusion,  certain,  but  inscrutable,  79.  129;  its  effects,  160.202; 
a  cure,  210. 

Embrocation,  289.  321.  322;     for  strains,  484,  5. 

Epidemic  fever,  not  infectious,  216;  not  dangerous,  213;  how 
brought  on,  192.  206.  222.  266;     symptoms,  207 .     See  Fevers. 

Epiglottis,  described,  102;     with  its  glottis,  ib. 

Etcharotics  for  flstulous  tumours,  340 ;     fur  sitfast,  363. 

Evacuations,  neglect  of,  its  effects,  197*  251. 

Examination  of  dead  bodies,  indispensable  to  Veterinary  knowledge, 
10,  11 ;  its  advantages,  16.  74.  141.  449;  how  available,  285. 
390.403;     of  the  leg,  453. 

Expectorant  balls  for  cough,  229.     drench,  231. 

Eyes,  important,  indicate  health  and  disease,  168 ;  defluxlons,  or 
blear,  182.  22a  343.  357 ;  symptomatic,  348 ;  the  healthy  eye, 
545 ;    buck  eyed,  what  ?  566. 
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F. 

Farcy  tnd  Poll-evil,  connexion  of,  319.  S31 ;  and  with  the  gianders, 
968.  378 ;  residet  in  the  bloodi  377f  8;  and  affects  the  ^rhem, 
378;     yields  to  mercury,  382;     cauterise  the  buds,  385. 

Farriery,  styles  of  teaching,  various,  1.  7-  10,  note. 

Farriers,  a  kick  at  the  old,  2.  83.  97-  188 ;  and  exhortatfona  to  the 
young  ones,  11  22.  84.  142.  299.  313w  449;  mistakes  in  prac- 
tice, 110. 113.  121.  131, 2. 135.  270, 1.  286— 28a  295. 803.  364. 
393.  409.     See  Veterinary. 

Fat  hones  liable  to  disorders,  261.  265.  269.  282.  300.  304.  See 
(UmdUionm 

Fatigue  affects  health,  26.  31. 

Fayerraan,  (I>r.),  case  of  rabies,  snccessful,  435. 

Feeding,  and  management  of  sick  hones,  238.  250. 384 ;  VoradObs, 
occasions  broken  wind,  237*  239;  and  cough,  244;  and  cal- 
culus, 299;  and  worms,  409.  411 ;  manner  of 'feeding,  60.  102; 
of  old  horses,  60;  frequency  of,  132;  irregular,  138.269.  201; 
bad,  266.  293.  305. 

Fever  of  several  kinds,  traced,  182.  186 ;  causes  of,  182 ;  crises  of| 
314 ;  typhus,  176 ;  or  putrid,  202 ;  symptoms j  203 ;  iInii- 
matic,  204 ;     epidemic.  206.     See  Foot  Fever, 

Fever,  (low),  how  superinduced,  94  124.  138.  176.  191.  203. 251 ; 
similar  to  inflammation,  (which  see),  I7I ;  symptonris,  180.  187; 
differs  from  jaundice,  281* 

Fever  powders,  190.  205 ;     fever  drink,  190. 

Firing,  its  effects,  462 ;     undesirable,  364.  385.  486.  532.  534. 

Fistula,  what,  307  i  general  treatment  of,  322 ;  resembles  Tumtmr, 
which  see  ;  fistula  in  the  withers,  the  horses  most  liable  to»  43 ; 
origin  of,  305;     cause,  333;    treatment,  335. 

Flatulent  colic  desirable,  268,  9. 

Flying  Childers,  trained  at  five  years  old,  51. 

Fomentations,  how  performed,  275.  336;     proper,  345.  356.  481. 

Food,  proper,  of  the  horse,  117*     See  Com,  Feeding,  Hay. 

Foot,  the  disorders  arising  from  treading  amiss,  7-  25 — 70  i  Aoat 
of  accident,  166,  note;  451;  of  fore  foot  and  hind>  490.  505. 
517- 
Foot,  (the),  necessity  of  studying,  339 ;  section  of  a*  443 ;  in- 
ternal structure,  444 — 450.  516  {  action  of  the,  453 ;  fever  of, 
452.  472.  482.  490.  516;  remedy,  518;  diseases  of  the  feet, 
constitutional,  516. 

Forging,  the  effect  of  bad  shape,  and  tiring,  50. 

Founder,  how  brought  on,  54;     causes,   536;     symptomsy   537; 
of  the  chest,  78  ;     a  complication,  535 ;     treatment,  538. 

Foxall,  (Mr.),  contriver  of  the  warm  bath,  205. 

French  metliod  of  studying  the  art,  12 ;     and  of  cleansing  aiwes,  337l 
practice  in  regard  to  lameness,  471.    See  Shoeing. 

Fretfulness  accounted  for,  98,  note,  106. 
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Frusb)  or  Thrush,  What?  519;     cause,  ib,;     and  symptoms,  520; 

cure,  ib. 
Fumigation  for  the  head,  359. 
Functions  of  the  organs  of  life,  72.  82;    secret,  79.  129.  303.     See 

Heart,  Liver, 

G. 

Gall  duct,  choked  up,  causes  jaundice,  280 ;    physiology  of,  ib. 

Genitals,  secretion  of  the,  how  drawn,  169. 

Gentian  root  to  cleanse  sores,  338. 

Gillman  on  the  bite  of  rabid  animals,  436.  » 

Girthing,  (ti^ht),  injudicious,  53.  97. 

Glands — of  the  solids,  structure  and  uses  of,  92 ;  the  salivary,  95.  364 ; 
offices  of  tlie  various,  147.  360;  enlargement  of,  225.  315.  343. 

Glanders,  305 ;  connected  with  windpipe,  102 ;  how  engendered, 
i04.  120.  183.  348.  359 ;  how  detected,  109 ;  and  carried  off, 
129 ;  connected  with  farcy,  &c.  332  358.  367  ;  discussion  as 
to  the  irueand  false,  363—9;  chancres,  558  ;  no  remedy  for, 
964;  causes  of,  369;  symptoms,  371;  with  true  test,  %b.\ 
remedies  and  preventives,  373 — 6.  ' 

Goldfinch's,  (Col.),  jointed  shoe,  492. 

Goodwin/ (Joseph),  his  praise  of  Clarke,  445;  his  shoeing,'  495; 
objections  answered,  499. 

Grease,  principle  of,  152.  282  ;  bow  incurred,  388;  predispodtion 
to,  319.  391.  440;     remedies,  392--7- 

Green  food,  a  restorative,  217 ;     denial  of,  293.     See  Feeding, 

Grooms,  (the),  reproved  by  White,  10;     an  altered  set,  11. 

GroonW  Oracle,  (the),  on  Ventilation,  213. 

Gruel  of  oatmeal,  prescribed,  188.  195.  200.  212.  259;  beneficial, 
178.  217.  413. 

Gut,  (the),  or  colon,  described,  140 ;  great  and  small,  suffer  dif- 
ferently, 249.     See  Intestines, 

Gutta  Serena,  558. 

H. 

Hand-rubbing  beneficial,  205. 211. 215.  217 ;    too  much,  relaxing, 

487. 
Hay,  generates  worms,  408 ;     and  some  kinds  carry  them  off,  410 : 

causes  staggers,  420. 
H.  C.  valuable  communications  on  rabies  canina,  in  the  Annals  of 

Sporting,  437. 
Head  (the),  its  motions  indicate  pleasure,  or  pain,  52 ;    large  and 

small  compared,  59 ;     affected  by  foul  stomach,  1^.  137* 
Heart,  action  of  the,  106. 114  117;    its  irritability,  123 ;     size,  236. 
Heat,  the  origin  of  most  disorders,  3.  7-  171 ;     of  liver,  &c  276. 

283 ;     of  urinary  organs,  291 ;     hardens  concretions,  298. 
Hide-bonnd,  appearance  of  the  bowels  in  cases  of,  77*  ^^  *    symp" 

tomatic,  131.  145.  150.  192.  210.  410;    of  the  mesentery,  145; 

causes  of,  403 ;   cure,  td. ;   tonic  remedy,  406 ;   progress  o4  411. 
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HM<;tlM|i«andinaktor,  439i  dne  elerfttf on  oC 44 ;  britt1e,44l. 
4^ ;  and  upright,  461 ;  of  preparing  for  the  shoe,  505.  See 
Footf  Tread, 

Horn,  of  hoof,  how  formed,  330.  441*  448 1  proceia,  452 ;  Ttriet 
in  elasticity,  489 ;     contraction,  506 ; 

Hone  (the  dead)  eulogy  on  his  pott-hut  serrices,  15  ;  skeleton  o^ 
its  uses,  20 — 24  ;  speedy,  suffer  most  in  the  lungs,  209;  tender, 
246.  268;  hone  milliners  instructed,  226.  316.  325  ;  pre- 
cautions on  purchasing,  543;  French  mode  of  buying,  tA.; 
English  notions  of  a  good  one,  545;  trimming  the  heels,  oc- 
casions grease,  389.  392 ;  French  horses  heavy  forehand,  388 ; 
greasy  heels  and  white  feeet  correspondent,  391 ;  cause  o&di»- 
tresa,  404 ;  does  not  engender  rabies,  431 ;  powers  miaappliedy 
440. 

Humours  (the),  definition  of  305.  331 ;  but  being  vitiated,  originate 
all  disease,  150.  152.  308-12;  further  proo&,  315.  331.  335. 
deiiniUvely,  343.  345. 348.  367.  ^61 ;  occasion  cough,  221.  352. 
diose  of  the  eye,  556.     See  Condition. 

Hydrophobia,  dog  madness,  cause  of,  429  ;  true  definition  ol^  see 
Babies ;  list  of  writers  on  436 ;  mistakes  concerning,  203 ;  how 
disseminated,  204 ;  incurable  427 ;  water,  a  preventive,  429 ; 
not  a  true  test  of  rabies,  i'6. 431,  432. 

I  and  J. 

Jaundice,  cause  of  151.  280;     symptoms,  &c.  281.     See  Yellows. 

Inflammation,  constant  tendency  to,  ^.  108.  111.  135.  171  ;  in- 
creased, 138  ;  critical,  171  i  of  the  liver,  161 ;  of  the  kidneys, 
284 ;  the  prevalent  disease  of  horses,  250 ;  of  intestines  and 
stomach  compared,  249  ;  causes  of,  252.  267 ;  compared  with 
^  colic,  253  ;  and  reproduced  by  it,  266 ;  of  various  organs*  269, 
270.     See  Bowels,  Kidneys,  Lungs, 

Inoculation  for  strangles,  358 ;     for  glanders,  370,  376. 

Intestines,  the  large  first  appear  on  dissection,  14 ;  physiology  of 
the,  135 — 145;  functions,  how  lost,  139;  pain,  comparison  of, 
249.  303.     See  Infiammatinn. 

Joints,  jtiff,  78.  313.     See  Anchylosis — rotten,  how  occasioned,  120. 

Irritating  mixture,  327- 

K.  • 

Kidneys,  strucCUre  of,  152-9  ;     connected  with  the  liver,  146.  154 ; 

torpor  of,  153.  389;     affected  by  rabies,  432  ;     inflammation  of, 

284 ;     causes,  285—288 ;     affected,  mistaken  for  colio,  269, 270 ; 

for  the  bladder,  284. 
Knowledge  of  the  functions  of  life  indispensable  to  practitioners,  10. 

12.  83.  114.  141 ;     neglect  of  it,  dishonest,  16.  84. 
Knuckle-over,  a  disorder  of  birth,  44* 
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L. 

Lacteals,  indicate  state  of  health,  141  ,*     structure  and  uses  of,  142 ; 

how  offended,  145. 
Lafosse's  opinion,  29.  302.  358 ;    as  to  glanders,  364 ;    on  flat  chest, 

113;     on  spavin,  477;     ou  shoeing,  506^     manner  of  prescrib- 
ing, xii. 
Lameness,  remarks  on,  455-8.  554  ;    from  strains,  471 ;     tests  for 

ascertaining  seat  of,  457-  464.  474 ;    rest  indispensable  for  curing, 

456. 
Lampas,  or  Lampers,  causes,  360 ;     cure,  361. 
Law  (the)  relating  to  glandered  horses,  374. 
Lawler  (Denis)  the  horse-bather,  his  last  feat,  476. 
Lawrence  (John)  his  imbecility  and  destructiveness,  2,  note. 
•  (Richard)  218;    controversy  with  White,  236;    mistakes 

inflammation  for  colic,  266 ;     denounces  Taplin's  books,  2,  note, 
Iiaxatives  always  preferable,  211  ;     laxative  drenches,  194  200.  257* 

355 ;     powders,  416,  417  >     balls,  211.  230.  280.  355.  414.  416. 
Leaping  defined,  and  how  performed,  52.  59. 
Lee  (James)  the  artisti  his  precision,  448.  550. 
Leg  and  foot,  structure  of  the,  438.  454;     position  of,  explained 

mechanically,  30 ;     stiffness  of  the,  287  ;     disorders  of  the,  455. 
LentoTf  how  occasioned,  93.  101.  150.     See  Fever^  low. 
Ligaments,  their  uses  explained,  67  ;     suspensory,  of  the  neck,  68« 
Liver,  ulcered,  tendency  to,  124.  283 ;     natural  process,  122  ;     its 

office,  124.  146—152;     obstructed,  137.  149.  275;     enlarged, 

15,  151 ;     inflammation  of,  275. 
Locked-jaw,  principles  of,  67  ;     how  incurred,  101 ;     an  effect,  421 ; 

case  of,  ib. ;  Wilkinson's  cases^  423. 
Lotion,  the  cold,  345.  362. 
Lungs  (the)  described,  99 — 113;     appearance  of,  in  disease,  103. 

I^.  111.  121 ;     inflammation  of  the,  108.  111.  208  ;     how  de«> 

tected,  109;     cause  of,  221;     cured,  210.;     restoratives,  217; 

the  size  of  affected,  236.     See  Respiration, 
Lymphatics,  structure  of,  92,  93.  95  ;     curative  aid,  97.  126.  129. 

M. 

Making'Up  a  horse,  its  effects,  268. 

Madness  (canine).     See  Rabid  animalSf  Staggers f  Staghounds, 

Mallenders  and  Sallenders,  treatment  of,  470. 

Mange,  401 ;     ointments  for,  402 ;     cause  of,  40 1-3- 

Mares,  draw  their  legs  underneath,  31 ;     adaptation  of,  to  horse,  61 ; 

bladder  of,  159 ;     liable  to  affections  of  the  kidneys,  284.     See 
.  Breeding, 
Medicine,  discrimination  in  the  employment  of,  176.  183.  191.  195. 

202.  238.  271.  355.  393.  416 ;     very  few  required,  x. 

,  the  practice  of,  uncertain,  364 ;    mistakes  in  the,  189.  253. 

266.  287,  288.  292.  302,  303. 384.  416.  468. 
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Mcgrimt  (the),  wbatt  419 ;    remediet,  420. 

Membrane — coreriog  bonet,  its  uses,  65.  69 ;  colour  and  affections, 
79 ;  wcrete  aqueous  partides,  76 ;  structure  and  uses,  87 ;  cel- 
lular, experiments  on,  88 ;  mucous,  secretion  o£^  103. 

Memory,  extent  of,  in  Uie  borse,  97 1  98. 

Mercury,  when  desirable,  177-  397'  415  ;  a  sped6c  in  fivcy,  382 ; 
nnarailing  in  glanders,  376. 

Mercurial  balls,  383,  384.  413 ;  regimen  during  a  course,  384. 414 ; 
— wasb,  394. 

Midriff;  physiology  of,  106 — 109.     See  Ditqikragm. 

Millers'  horses  incur  the  stone,  299. 

Mineral  adds,  recommended  in  Rabies,  435. 

Molten  grease,  described,  261 ;  its  causes  traced,  262 ;  treatment 
of,  264 ;     an  effort  of  nature,  267  i     relics,  293. 

Moororoft,  (Mr.)  his  shoe,  how  failing,  498 ;     on  paring,  506. 

Moulting  seasons,  effecU  of,  193.  222. 

Mouth,  physiology  of,  and  mode  of  feeding,  60.  102 ;  denotes 
age,  553 1     dry,  indication  of,  188 ;     hot,  187. 

Muscle,  structure  and  functions  of,  90—93. 

Musgnve*8  (Sir  T.)  Walton  colt,  breaks  down,  487,  note. 

N. 

Nail  driving,  modem  mode  of,  496.  608.  612. 

Navicular  bone,  444 ;    diseases  so  termed  incorrect,  43.     See  O^ 

Nenres,  physiology  of  the,  97v  427. 

Kimrody  the  writer,  confirms  the  doctrine  of  the  tread,  9 ;    on  the 

bladder,  490. 
Nose,  running  of,  symptom  favourable,  216.  224 ;     of  simple  cold, 

223. 

O. 

CXntment  for  fistula,  338 ;     for  sitfast,  363 ;     for  anticor,  337. 

Operation  for  poll-evil,  320.  324 ;  for  abscess,  314.  317  ;  precau- 
tions, 315.  326.  332;  on  the  wen,  307';  fistula,  336;  fat 
strangles,  354.  357-8;  for  lampas,  361  ;  for  sitfast,  362;  for 
glanders,  364 ;  for  anticor,  387  ;  for  eruptions,  470 ;  for  grease, 
397  ;     for  quittor,  460. 

Opium,  as  a  sedative,  238.  396  ;    tends  to  constipate,  273  424  425. 

Organs  of  life,  their  functions,  71 ;     traced  and  noted,  20 ;    sym* 

•  pathy  of,  189 ;    the  minor,  71*  82.     See  each  by  name. 

Ormskirk  medicine,  unworthy  of  reliance,  436. 

Osmer^s  shoe  retains  its  character,  499. 

Overreach,  how  incurred,  50. 

P. 
Pace,  how  obstructed,  3.  35.  67 ;    how  promoted,  39*  51. 65.   S^ 
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Pain,  how  communicated,  292;     coHc,  mistaken,  301. 

Pancreas,  its  function,  146. 

Pampered  horses  liable  to  gripes,  268.     See  Fat. 

Pasterns,  of  the  upright  and  short,  46  ;     sloping,  43. 

Patents  for  shoes  not  tenable,  498-9  ;     specifications,  492.  592-5. 

Peiurson  (Dr.)  rebukes  the  professor,  447* 

Pegged  foot,  how  detected,  556. 

Perspiration,  the  sensible,  and  the  insensible,  necessary  to  health, 
73 ;     one  of  the  means  of  cure,  77*  245 ;     experiment  on,  79' 

Fhsenomena,  the  trotting  mare,  her  powers,  38. 

Physic,  how  turned  aside  from  its  purpose,  81 ;  not  always  a  re- 
medy, 84.  135;  ill-adapted  to  its  purposes,  131.  393;  when 
necessary,  177*  347.  361.     See  Alterative  Purgatives, 

Pinckard's  cases  of  hydrophobia,  436. 

Pledgets  for  fistula,  340. 

Pleura,  physiology  of  the,  ^00  ;  its  doubling,  or  mediastinum,  ever 
disordered;  218. 

Pleurisy,  an  uncertain  disease,  218. 

Poisonous  vapours,  effects  of,  120 ;  oil  a  good  preventive,  ib, ;  slow, 
how  operating,  125.  131.  134. 

Poll-evil,  its  seat  exhibited,  69;  a  disease  of  the  system,  305; 
causes,  318 ;     symptoms  and  cure,  320 ;     second  method,  322. 

Pommice  foot,  the  effect  of  age  and  bad  form,  44. 

Poultice,  efiicacy  of,  225.  470 ;  mode  Of  applying,  226.  356 ; 
drawing,  316.  324 ;     of  bread,  340 ;     of  turnips,  397. 

Pressure  (frog),  Mr.  Coleman's  contrivances  to  obtain,  502 ;  the 
right  degree  of,  505. 

Progression,  principles  of,  30.  34.  52-  59.  66. 555. 

Pulmonary  arteries,  what.  111.  119.  122;     afifections,  222. 

Pulse,  theory  of  the,  123 ;  practice  of  feeling,  142.  224-  254 ;  how 
accelerated,  127>  198;  how  occasioned,  116;  tells  when  to 
bleed,  177.  215;  and  to  rowel,  21ff;  low  and  slow,  193. 
260.  281.  386;  variable,  denotes  relapse,  279.  422;  quick  and 
sharp,  291 .  293 ;  observations  on  the,  as  a  barometer,  197  ;  re- 
gister of,  in  health,  1 80. 

.Purchasers  of  horses,  precautions  to  be  observed  by,  542.  i 

Puigatives,  the  most  obvious  curative,  84.  282 ;  an  over  dose,  its 
effects,  1.36 ;  dangerous,  186.  199.  246.  255.  260.  267  ;  neces- 
sary, 184.  211. 

Purging  ball,  185.  244-5.  289.  381.  395.  414.  434 ;     clyster,  185. 

Putrid  fever — cause,  symptoms,  and  remedies,  202-4. 

a 

Quittor,  how  caused,  originally,  339 ;  general  treatment  of,  322. 
340.  459. 

R. 

Rabid  animals,  manner  of,  430.  433. 

CC 
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RabiM,  how  incancd*  904.  4S9 ;    synptoms,  431 ;    progress  of, 

4S9 ;    reinedief ,  4S3. 
Jtf^Srmoct,  (the)  ezplained,  84 ;    an  Insbncthv  eieraw,  t8L 
Rcgfanon  (die  cooUng),  cAcacjro^  110.  113.  128.  125.  178.  801. 

838.800. 381.330;    the  restorative,  193^.  83?.  862. 
Re^^r  (a)  of  dissectioiis,  model  of,  13. 17—80 ;  of  die  pulse,  180. 
Relapse,  the  danger  of.  In  Tarious  Inalanoes,  189.  801.  880.  238. 

840. 800.  800.  485. 
Rciplcation,  organs  o^  described,  99 ;    act  o(    what,    98.  102 ; 

great  Importance  o(  99 ;    ezpeiiments  on,  104-5.  106 ;    ^seases 

of,  110. 
Rest,  the  oniTCrsal  remedy  for  lameness,  518. 
Rheumatism,  a  disease  of  hones,  804 ;    hot  hath  for,  205 ;    its  seat 

demonstrated,  70. 
Ring-bone  occasioned  by  bad  form,  45.  461 ;    incnrable,  468. 
Roach  back,  a  defiBCt,  its  oonseqnences,  54.  59. 
Roaring,  bow  incurred,  242;    how  tested,  139.  247;     not  here- 

diUry,  241 ;     theory  of,  234,  241.    See  Broken  wuuL 
Rotcfa's  jointed  shoe,  492. 
Ronning  (a),  at  the  nose  a  system  of  farcy,  378 ;     not  always 

glanders,  369 ;    at  the  eyes,  364,  note, 
Roweliog  and  blistering  compared,  218 ;    not  always  proper,  279 ; 

a  superficial  inflammation,  316. 


S. 

Saddle-galls,  nature  and  treatment,  361. 

Sallenders,  what,  470;    and  treatment,  f6. 

Sand-crack,  cause  and  symptoms,  526 ;    cure,  527* 

Saturnine  lotion,  334. 

Scalding  mixtures  for  poll-evil  and  fistula,  328,  329.  387. 

Scouring,  occasioned  by  bile,  281 ;     never  dark  coloured,  283. 

Scrophula,  not  a  disease  of  horses,  360* 

Secretions  (the),  what,  and  how  performed,  78 — 70.  81.  103.  12& 

155 ;     uses  of  the  general  one,  73.  131 ;    kinds,  76. 124. 138. 

146.  261 ;    nice  distinctions  unnecessary,   77 ;    performed  by 

glands,  94;     defective,  its  tendency,  100.  103.  131.  149.  203; 

superabundant,  expulsed,  262.  267  •     of  horn,  446. 
Sedative  balls,  274 ;    proper  for  travellers,  ih. 
Setons,  when  proper,  219.  326.  336 ;    See  Rowd. 
Sewel  (Mr.)  pretends  to'  cure  the  glandei^,  376  ;   and  obtains  a  bonuf 

for  his  pains,  ib. 
Shivering,  the  presage  of  death,  274. 
Shoe  (the),  an  iron  defence,  488,  499 ;    the  form,  489.  493.  495 ; 

weight,'  508 ;   spring,  494 ;   the  improved,  496 ;    of  frosting,  494 ; 

must  be  firm,  489. 509 ;     hardening  the,  496 ;     the  jointed,  49^' 

498.  500  to  504 ;     Clark's,  500 ;     Colman's,  502 ;    Goldfindi's, 

501 ;     Rotch's,  500 ;    the  grooved,  497 ;     web,  493 ;    castiron, 

503.  514 
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SlioeiDg  suitfa,  (the)  hii  duty,  441.  488—492 ;  a  remedy  for  false 
tread,  41.  60.  496 ;  causes  splents,  460 ;  and  bone  spavin,  465  ; 
of  preparing  theboo^  489. 505, 606,  507 ;  for  diseased  feet,  498. 
513 ;  of  fullering,  493.  497 ;  punching,  494.  497-  502.  510  ; 
nailing,  496.  498 ;  driving,  512 ;  clenching  andrivetting,  513  ; 
French  method,  445.  492. 

Shoulder,  conlbrmation  of  the,  40. 308 ;  how  set  on,  333 ;  strain  of, 
473 ;  how  ascertained,  474.   shoulder  shook,  how  effected,  78. 525. 

SItfiMts,  what?  361;    treatment  of,  36^. 

Skeleton  (the)  of  a  horse,  described,  22—24 1    pecularity  of,  318. 

Skittish  horses,  posture  of,  32 ;    how  indaced,  169. 

Sole,  danger  of  paring  too  much. 

Spasmodic  affections  of  the  intestines,  265 ;  how^ated,  425 ;  ap- 
pearance of  the  spinal  canal,  427* 

Spavin,  various,  463 ;  die  bog,  or  blood,  «6. ;    bone  spavin,  458.  464. 

Spavin  (bone)  and  splent,  how  operating,  70. 

Sprain,  how  differing  from  strain,  472-^ 

Splents,  cause  o^  467  >    remedy  for,  468. 

Sponge  boot,  the,  recommended,  540. 

Stable  air,  affects  the  lungs,  93. 213 ;  and  the  blood,  120. 212. 176. 
379 ;  how  arising,  157.  close,  renders  a  horse  tender,  267 ;  hot, 
affects  the  kidneys,  285 ;  cold,  causes  grease,  389.  392. ;  in- 
fected, to  cleanse,  375 ;   the  loose,  restorative,  98,  note,  475.  485. 

Staggers,  cause  of,  134. 196. 204. 418 ;    remedy,  420. 

Stag  hounds,  the  king's,  destroyed  for  rabies,  435. 

Staling,  how  a£Bected  by  retention,  159.     See  Urme. 

St  Bel,  mistaken  regarding  the  cure  for  glanders,  376. 

Stallions,  (of)  choice,  service,  and  keep,  61. 456:  too  much  excite- 
ment destructive,  250.  267*  418 ;     die  in  covering,  62.  268. 

Steaming  the  head,  good  for  catarrh,  225 ;    for  strangles,  357* 

Stifle,  strain  of  the,  477 ;    remedy,  478. 

Stimulants,  harmful,  271.  286.302. 409.  418. 

Stimulating  ti&iment,  356. 

Stomach,  how  diseased,  108-9  |  physiology  of  the,  131-5 ;  large, 
undeshtable,  132 ;    inflammation  of  the,  249. 

Stone,  cases  of,  154  299;  and  other  calcubu,  297;  how  con- 
creted, 298. 

Stopping  recommended,  518 ;    the  cooling,  528. 

Strains,  what  7  457-  471 ;  of  the  back  sinew,  s.  e.  of  coffin  joint, 
481.  532;  of  ligaments,  68;  of  shoulder,  473;  treatment, 
475 ;  whirl-bone,  477 ;  stifle,  ib. ;  the  back,  478 ;  cause  of, 
479 ;    treatment,  480  ;    violent  ones,  483. 

Strain  of  coffin  joint,  the  principle  objected  to,  43. 

Strangles  (the),  what!  351;  inoculation  for,  ib.  358;  bastard 
strangles,  W9 ;    strangles  of  the  gullet,  358. 

Stone,  bow  formed,  160 ;     case  of,  155,  note*    See  CmtereHfm. 

Stringhalt»  how  incurred,  33 ;    motion  of,  478. 

Structure,  how  affecting  pace,  and  health,  3.  25.  27.  36. 39.  61.  64. 
438 ;     valvular,  II7.  133 ;    internal,  5. 

cc2 
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Study,  utificy  of,  4;  method  of,  10.  22 ;   the  Freodt,  11,  9uU.  442. 
Surbadng.  an  old  term  for  founder.  536. 

Surfeit  and  mange,  cauie  of,  398 ;  cure,  400—402 ;    wash  for,  400. 
Surr,  (John)  on  Hydrophobia,  437 ;    sn  aspiration  to  his  memory, 

ib.  note* 
System,  (the),  definition,  102  ;     depraved,  aflbcU  the  loot.  48.  €7; 

valvular  structure  pervades  the  whole,  117 ;    it  works  off  disease. 

170. 
Sweating  restores  the   sequous  secretion,  73-  79 ;     its  appearance 

varies,  76  •  80 ;     ball.  21 1 .     See  Diaphoretiea. 
Swimming  the  horse  for  shoulder  strain,  476. 

T. 

Taplin,  (W.)  his  books  dangerous,  2,  note* 

Teeth,  denote  the  age,  548 ;     by  marks,  550 ;     by  shape,  554. 

Tendon,  texture  and  uses,  91.  453 ;  supplies  the  place  of  muscle, 
92-3. 

Terms  used  in  describing  a  horse,  543. 

Thoroughpiri,  what  I  462 ;     remedy,  463. 

Throat,  (sore)  symptoms,  224 ;     remedy  for,  226. 

Thrush,  519. — See  Frush. 

Tongue,  indicates  state  of  health,  168. 

Tonics,  requisite,  after  disorders,  189.  238.  426  ;  all  bitters  are  so, 
417 ;     tonic  balls,  201.  238.  294-5.  406. 

Tooth  ache,  a  disorder  of  the  horse,  81 . 

Tread  (the),  how  affected,  7.  36.  39.  41.  68 ;  the  curved.  43.  49. 
53 ;     depends  on  muscular  action, .  92 ;     various  kinds,  438. 

Trotting — powers  discovered,  27;  how  performed,  38;  imper- 
fectly, 59. 

Tubercular  diseases,  353.  399 ;  internal,  145.  252.  400.  403. 407 ; 
catastrophe  attendant  on,  406. — See  Tumour, 

Tumour  and  Abscess,  the  nature  of,  305.  347  ;  the  horse  very  liable 
to,  311;  how  produced,  306;  how  absorbed,  282.312.322. 
351;  the  cridcal,  219.  306.  314.  353;  external,  306.  347; 
internal,  145.  283.  310;  the  single  and  the  diffused,  380;  in- 
dolent, 307.  346. 

Typhus  fever,  causes  and  symptoms,  202;  communicable,  ih.\ 
appearance,  on  dissection,  203. 

U  and  V. 

Valvular  structure,  various,  117.  133.  137. 

Veins  (the),  take  their  rise,  93 ;     structure  of,  127—9. — See  Bhod 

Vessels ;  veins  and  arteries,  their  co- construction,  127* 
Veterinary  instructors,  their  style  of  teaching  the  art,   2.  118;    se)f 

contradiction  of  one,  404 ;    argumentative,  304 ;    their  perplexities 

noticed.  5.  101.  118. 125.  137.  142. 145. 161.  214. 218. 252. 266. 

286.  302.  332.  374.  384.  404.406.408.414.445.447.^See/'a^- 
'    riers,  and  see  each  by  Name, 
Vives  (the)  what,  342 ;  resembles  strangles,  343 ;  cure  for,  344 ;  ^1 

suppuration,  346 ;     false  vives,  ib. 
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Urine,  the  principle  of,  157.  159.  196;  colour  indicative  of  disease, 
188.  195.  255.  263.  270.  294  ;  and  of  jaundice,  282  r  of  blood^r, 
282.290.  296;  urine  balls,  often  unnecessary,  393;  their  sus- 
pension ruinous,  ib, ;  turbid,  289 ;  bloody,  causes  and  treatment 
of,  285.  301 ;  suppression  of,  287*  432;  incontinence  of,  290. 
295 ;     retention  of,  290. 

Urinary  passages  (the),  an  eligible  means  of  cure,  152 ;  the  organs 
described,  158;  employed  in  secretion,  155;  diseases  of  the, 
292:  affect  the  hind  feet,  499;  mistaken  for  colic,  269;  ge- 
neral error  concerning,  490. 

W. 

Walk  (the),  governs  other  paces,  29.  32. 

Wall  of  hoof,  formerly  termed  the  Coffinf  444 ;  is  alone  to  bear  on 
the  shoe,  505. 

Wallis,  (Thomas)  noticed  the  jointed  shoe,  in  1766,492. 

Warbles,  general  treatment  of,  362. 

Wash  for  the  frush,  591. 

Water,  ferquency  of,  necessary  to  health,  239.  243 ;  rejection  of^ 
no  test  of  rabies,  429 ;     turbid  and  stoney,  298. 

Weo,  307.— See  Tumourf  indolent. 

Whirlbone,  sprain  of  the,  477 ;     remedies,  ib. 

White,  (James)  vague  descriptions,  118.  447;  of  worms,  138; 
suppression  of  urine,  161 ;  on  the  humours,  308 ;  a  plain  writer, 
3;  attacks  the  grooms,  10;  and  R.  Lawrence,  235;  mistakes 
kind  of  regimen,  414;  mode  of  fomenting,  481 ;  his  character 
of  J.  Lawrence's  books,  2,  note,     his  compendium  mutilated,  viiL 

Wilkinson,  (Mr.)  his  treatment  of  locked-jaw,  423. 

Windpipe^  construction  of,  101 ;  diseases  of,  102. 

Wind,  broken,  of  several^inds,  233—237- 

Wind,  theory  of,  101.  105;  trying  it,  102.  247;  touched  in  the, 
111  .*»See  Respiration. 

Windgall,  causes  of,  462 ;     cur^  ib. 

Worms,  a  secondary  consideration,  249 ;  difficulty  of  ascertaining, 
408;  errors  of  writers  concerning,  5.  101.  121.  137. 145.  252. 
404.409;     cause,  408;     symptoms,  410 ;     cure,  412. 

-Y. 

Yellows  (the),  cause  of,  275 ;  symptoms,  same  as  inflammation  of 
the  liver,  ib, ;     yellowness  a  symptom  of  fever,  282* 


THE  END. 
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